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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



My chief objects in the following Treatise have been 
to give arrangement to the various affections which 
have been termed Nervous and Bilious ; to investigate 
the nature of the disease on which they depend ; to 
detect the causes which determine them to assume 
the different forms in which they are presented to us, 
and to ascertain die appropriate treatment of each xrf* 
these forms. 

In enumerating the symptoms^ I have been led to 
enter more fuUy than^ I believe, has hitherto been 
done^ into the manner in which the sympathy of parts 
influences the phenomena and treatment of diseases^ 
and thus to endeavour to ascertain some of the laws by 
which it is regulated. 

An attempt has been made to distinguish the symp. 
toms which are the more immediate effects of the 
remote causes, from those which arise from the con- 
tinuance of the disease itself ; and to shew^ that on a 
correct discrimination of these two classes of symptoms^ 
the successful treatment^ in a great degree^ depends. 

My attention has been particularly directed to the 
latter class of symptoms^ by which the changes which 
take place in the progress of the disease are indicated. 
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I have endeavoured to ascertain the nature of these 
changes, and the manner in which they influence the 
various functions, and at length, in many instances, 
destroy the organization of some vital part. 

The adaptation of the means of cure to the changing 
nature of the disease has been constantly kept in view ; 
for similar trains of symptoms, at its different periods, 
we shall find, require different, and sometimes even 
opposite, remedies. 

I have attempted to point out the influence of regi- 
men, and to determine the rules by which the employ- 
ment of mercury, which, we have reason to believe, 
has become too indiscriminate in this disease, should be 
regulated; and the limits at which its beneficial no 
longer counterbalance its injurious effects. 

In the composition of the following Treatise, re- 
course has not been bad to the works of others. It 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as an attempt to present 
to the reader the sum of our knowledge on the subject. 
I offer it simply as the result of my observations, and 
the reflections suggested by them, during a space of 
twenty-five years. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



In revising the following Treatise, the author *s only 
object has been to render it more useful to the 
practitioner. 

As hardly half a year has elapsed since its publi- 
cation^ any considerable enlargement of it is not to be 
expected ; but he hopes that the present edition will 
be found in several respects improved. Many obser- 
vations have been added^ and an attempt has been 
made, in several passages, to explain more fully the 
principles which led to the treatment recommended in 
it^ the author's confidence in which, he is happy to say, 
has been strengthened since the appearance of the 
first edition, by communications from several physi- 
dans, to some of whom be has not the honour of being 
personally known. 
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SIXTH EDITION. 



It is now near seven years since I addressed to the 
members of our profession some observations respect- 
ing the nature and treatment of Indigestion, not in the 
limited sense in which that word is generally under- 
stood^ but as an affection of the most central^ as well 
as most sensible part of our frame, influencing every 
part of it^ and consequently capable of influencing the 
symptonys and treatment of all its diseases ; for^ even 
with respect to the locsd diseases of its most distant 
parts, that class which we should suppose least liable 
to be affected by the state of the digestive organs, no 
person who has read the invaluable work of Mr. 
Abemethy can doubt its influence. Some writers^ 
indeed, seem to think that a superficial view of what 
are called stomach complaints, and a detail of the more 
evident effects of the common remedies, are all that is 
necessary in treating of Indigestion ; and any more 
minute inquiry into its nature and effects, they regard 
as only troublesome, and tending to establish useless 

and imaginary distinctions ; as if an organ which, not 

c 2 
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more by its position, than its function and its sympathies, 
may be regarded as the centre of the system, can have 
its powers impaired, without producing many conse- 
quences, only to be traced by careful observation ; or as 
if these consequences were of no use either in under- 
standing or treating its diseases. If a minute knowledge 
of the laws of the animal economy be necessary to 
understand the bearings of its various affections, and can 
it be otherwise, is not correct observation necessary 
in order to apply that knowledge ? It has been cus- 
tomary to write on these affections in a way that well 
deserves the name of slovenly ; but as a knowledge 
of the animal economy increases and displays the imme- 
diate influence of the state of the stomach on that of 
every other organ, and, consequently, of its diseases on 
that of all other diseases ; it will not be so easy a task 
to please the better informed part of our profession on 
this subject. The author just mentioned has set an 
example which, in an age like the present, cannot be 
lost. We can no longer be satisfied to look only to 
the stomach and liver in speaking of the morbid states 
of the former; or commit their cure, under all circum- 
stances, to antacids, bitters, and calomel. 

I am induced, in the following Preface, to enter more 
fully than I should otherwise have judged necessary, 
into what I have attempted on the subject of Indiges- 
tion, both with respect to the motives of the attempt and 
its objects, in consequence of some late writers having 
placed themselves in opposition to it, without, as far 
as I can judge, having taken the trouble to make them- 



PREFACE. XTU 

selves acqaainted with the principles on which it is 
founded*. 

* One of these writen^ indeed, from what is said in his very useful and compre- 
hensTTe Medical Jonniaiy has, since the publication of my Appendix, done me the 
hoDoar to become a coorert to my opinions ; for. in a review of that Appendix, con- 
fcimdly by himself, he says :— ** As far as one of the physicians above alluded to," 
namely himself. ** is concerned, the objections have been completely obliterated ; lor 
" Dr. Philip has so modified his doctrines, that they entirely harmonize with those 
" which were supposed to clash with theui.** 1 refer the question to any person who 
has read both, whether the principles of the Treatise are, even in the slightest degree, 
modified in the Appendix. Dr. Johnson has been deceived by my using the word 
ii§kif instead of kard, in speaking of the pulse. The explanation of this change of 
expression he will find in the last edition of my Inquiry into the Laws of the Vital 
PnnctionsL Hiat the terms hard and tigki pulse are used by me as synonymous, 
ippcan from the Appendix itself; for the word iigki^is there applied to the pulse of 
active inflammation, as wdl as to ' that which constitutes one of the characteristic 
symptoms of the inflammatory tendency, so constanUy the effect of long continued 
Indigestion ; the state of the pulse in the two cases differing only in degree. 

As Dr. Ftfis still maintains and endeavours to enforce his criticisms, I must beg 
the reader's patience while I consider more particularly on «bat grounds they resL 
To make good those of hit syUogism, for this is the imposing form his principal 
argnment now asmimes, he must show either that I have maintained that Indigestion 
is apt to produce actual inflammation or organic disease of the stomach, in which 
case I refer bim to my Treatise ; or, that the stomach is not found liable, particularly 
in the pjfioric end, to have its surface pretematurally reddeaed by causes of irri- 
tation, and I must then refer him to his text books ; or, if he pleases, to the dis. 
sections related in this Treatise. 

Dr. Ptfis's argument is simply this : I admit that it is a law of the animal eco- 
nomy, that nervous irritation produces am inflammatory tendency in the part affected*, 
but not in the stomach, because it is less liable to this effect than other parts. But 
fisr as he goes, when he considers the stomach little liable to this effect, it is evident 
be must go fiuther to estabUsh his position ; be must prove that it is not at all 
fiaUe to it, because, if it be at all so, irritation of a certain continuance will pro- 
duce it. So much for the power of a syllogism, behind the parade of which 
Dr. I^ris is not the first who has attempted to find shelter f. 



* He ekxM«s to mm tke tens tyle—Mrfory tsciiememt ; my words are I'n/f —afjry ^eeti^m 
0T a ttaU apfToaehimg to it, 

f Tbe foUoving b the passage of my Appendix ia which Dr. Paris is acens«d of contradictioa, 
sad which haa csdled iarUi his •jrUogism. * Dr. Paris, indeed, rrplies to himself: for he has been 
teCrajcd iota eontradieCioa ia the most cawntial part of his subject. In the S40th and 94Ut p«<es 
«f his Treatise he docs m» the hoaoar to say. ** I consider the train of reasoning by which Dr. Philip 
** wfbliihes the iaportaat faet, that long eoatinned iiritatiMi at length terminates ia inllankma- 
" tioa aad oncaoie demagemeat of the part affected, as constitating a rery ralaitble part of his 
** work." Yet, when I say that irritatioa of the digestiTe organs, snrelj inferior to no other, pro- 
Aaeea ia its pn igr csa iaflaaunatorj tendeacy and at length organic disease ; he obserres in the 
Sidi page: ** The armagenient is wholly artificial: nature does aoC acknowledge it, nor will 
.** ske sabmit toitT I will not, ia imitation of Dr. Paris, say, I am still of tbe saas opiaicpi 
\ nobody, I believe, wiH see the poskibility of my being of any other. 



previous to this undertaking, 1 had for many years 
employed the time I could spare from the more active 



the firil pari <•( thai nbich foIlDwi. 
ID opposilion lo the fscu I idduca, 



In hii replj, a the botlam of pigo 339 anJ 
to mj obiervalioii tbal be brioga only opinio 

then ii n obicuiilf wbicb I cannot pretend la penelrate. I must leaie it lo Ur. 
Pari) tc eaplun how * Fact ca^ be either an opinion or au hypotheiii. 

Hs evidcntljr inituodertCinds one of bii quotations [loni my Treatise, in conse- 
quence of being unscquiioled »ilb the opioioni he censures ; ami to mj accuution, 
thai he tiad misunderstood the scnie in which [ use the tenii Indigeitiun, and which 
J bad baeo particularly carefid to oxplun, pouitiag out the circuDw lance) which had 
inducBd me id to use il, he repliei with some degree of nalvel^, " who would hate 
" cancaired it pmaible that a ward of sucb well-knaK'n import could bive been ap- 
" plied Dot to ■ di»!ue of any one set of organi, but of the whole lyilem." Dr. Paris 
haviog publicly criticised my opinioni, less lurpriw at discovering for the Unit lime 
what Ihey are would have been more pmdenl, Aa it is iinposiibU to read my 
TrMtiie without seeing that tuch ia my meaning, or without thia la kunw any thing 
abuul my opiniona. Or. Paris'a coufessiuu is here the best reply to kit ilrictures. 
This glalleman cannot surely require to be told that it i:i the first doty of a critic to 
uaderaland hi* author, or cleariy to poini out the circumstances which make it im- 
|Ni»ible for him lo do ao j without which he must attempt to leach that with which 
be ii anacquainted, and to judge of that which be Joes not comprehend. 1 bo 
longer aee any difficulty in accaunliug for Dr. E'aris'i abiervntions mi what 1 call 
dyspeptic pblhieis, nspecling which, under such circumstaaces, any further diiCDi- 
liou would uf course be useleu. 

Two ihingt surprise me. In page 340, he quolea pins of sentences [or the pur- 
pose oF impreuing un the reader's mind that 1 myself do sol feel confidence in my 
own i^inioni; whereas, hod the whole passage been quoted, Ihe reader uoulil 
have perceived ihal no sucb inference could be drawn from il: and, in tlie lol' 
lowing page, he sayi he can produce patients who were not relieved by my leeching. 
and whom he cored. It is not in uldressjng prulessional men that Dr. Paris can 
iloop tu such ID ai^meut. They Ilbdw well that the whole circumstance! oF a case 
must be weighed bcEbre noy conclusion can be drawn from il. If Or. Paris pleases, 
I will refer him to more liita a doxen patients, who had been in vain, and »ma for 
yean, treated on Ihe plans he recammeods, and whose Ckses yielded to those be 
rejects. Il is most probable, that in Ihe cages alluded to by him, the inflammatory 
teadency having been relieved by the leeching, the complaint yielded lo Ihe usual 
tonics, a circumstance of every day occurrence, from such arguments I appeal to 
those member] of our profesaian via, instead of addreising the public on the subject, 
have been satisfied lo submit my opinions to the test of experience, and J am happy 
to siy, met wkh a ronilt different From that to which Dr. Puia's method has led 
him. To one lulhority of do sniiU weight I shall refer, both on account of ita 
weight, and because the circumstances ire known lo my friend] ; I mean that of 
Ihe late much honoured Dr. Biillie, by wbfi.se advice my Treatise was publiihed. 
I am proud lo say of such a physician, that after not only perusing il in manuacripl, 
but seeing ila principles applied to practice, he, in all respecU, concurred wllh me. 
The first remarkable case, intleeil, in wliieh ill principles were Hi applied in London, 
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PREFACE. XIX 

of the profession^ in endeaTooring to asoertain 
the relation whidi the principal organs of the animal 
body bear to each other, a subject^ which, notwith- 
standing its importance in the cure of diseases, and 
the present advanced state of medical science^ appeared 
to be involved in obscurity and contradiction. 



that of a ladj under his care, which had long resisted the ordinary BMans, and in 
eonaeqoence of the letnlt of which, I had the satis&ction of seeing those principles 
adopted by \um in other instances. The leeching, wUch has obtained the ridicule of 
Dr. Pkris, Dr. Baillie thought essential ; and often employed it in the second stage of 
the disease, rssperting the existence or ease of dirtingniBhing which, he nefer ex- 
pressed the least dooht or dificnltj. He had ahrays, hnleed, been in the Creqiient 
habit of examining by hand the state of the abdominal riscera, from which there 
are few dinnsM where important infbmintion may not be obtained. 

With respect to my <firiiion of Indigestion into different stages, wbstever msy be 
the opinion of iadmdnals, the membe r s of ear profession in general, I beliere, will 
ndsut on the one heady thnt continued irritation will always produce an inflammatory 
tendency ; and on the other, that some continuance of the irritation will precede that 
tendenry. U is tme as stated in my Treatise on Indigestion, that when the coo- 
fltitation is much disposed to inflammatory action, irritation of short continuance will 
produce it; bat we donotobject to the dirisiou of an ague^t into three stages. 
b ec ause the first is soosetimes so short as to be almost imperceptible. In general 
the stage of mere irritation in Indigestion lasts for weeks, often for months, and 
asmstisBcs even lor years, before the inflammatory stage comes on. The period at 
which it shows itself b of oootm determined by the constitntioii of the patient, bat 
eome when it will, the treatment of the stage of mere irritation will be found inappli- 
cable to it. 

I have no wish to disturb the self«omplacency of Dr. IVis, but really I am not 
aware of any morbid sensibility on the occasion, and I nm sure to this genOeman 
my langnage must appear soflciently temperate, nor of baring written mj Appendix 
for the purpose of replying to him. The Appendix contains eighty-six pages ; I 
think about one and a half are devoted to him, and I hope there is no other render 
who will not see a better reason for its publication. He says I bad announced my 
intention of replying to him. When and where! ! By those who are acquainted with 
the subyect, I trust I shall not be acomed of arrogance, when I say, that it is not to 
such popular works as Dr. Pkris's Treatise, that the public will look either lor a con. 
irantion or reftrtation of my o pinio n s . 

He profs me ■ to be as little inclined to controversy as I am. This I will admit, if be 
can point out any controversy in which I have been the assailant. Let us leave 
what appears to ns the fruits of others, to the thousand eyes and ears of the publici, 
which, if they am €uilts, will not fiul to detect them ; and let our contest be, who 
Aall add most to the stock of useful knowledge, not who shall have the last wotd, 
b«t whose word shall last longest. 



Early in the seventeenth century the experiment;* of 
Harvey unfolded the nature of the circulation, by which 
physiologists were every where incited tt» inquire into 
the powers which support a function on which the vigour 
of every other so evidently depends ; and, particularly, 
to ascertaiu the relations which subsist between it and 
the functions of the ner\ous system ; and it is not 
without surprise that we find so little achieved by tlie 
labours of so many learned and able inquirers. 

Although we see among their names tliose of Des- 
cartes, BoreUi, Stahl, Willis, Boerhaave, and many 
others almost of equal note, little was done which 
deserves to be recorded, before the experiments of 
Haller on irritability, an account of which was published 
in 1752. From them it appears, that the power not 
only of the heart, but of the muscles of voluntary 
motion also, resides in the muscle itself, and conse- 
quently is independent of tlie nervous system*. But 
not content with having arrived attliis important fact, 
and finding from his experiments that while the muscles 
of voluntary motion were easily excited through their 
nerves, the heart could not be excited in the same 
way, he inferred that the latter was incapable of being 
directly influenced through the nervous system. This 
hasty inference, although very generally, was not 
universally admitted, and the followers of Haller and 
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PREFACE. XXI 

tiis opponents wbo^ for more timn half a centary^ have 
formed the two great classes of physiologists both in 
this country and the continent, have equally with 
Hafler himself failed in explaining the mutual depen- 
dence of the sanguiferous and nervous systems. 

One of the ablest of the latter class of writers, M. le 
Gallois, if he can be called an opponent of Haller^ for 
he admits with him that the brain has no direct in- 
fluence over the heart ; being unable to answer the 
aignmeots of Haller on this head^ yet convinced from a 
thousand phenomena that the heart was niore or less 
directly subjected to the influence o( the brain, had 
recourse to experiment ; and arrived at a discovery of 
great importance^ namely^ that the heart is capable of 
being directly influenced through the spinal marrow. 
Hiis fsuA appeared to him to afford an easy solution of 
the question^ it being acknowledged on all hands that 
tiie ^inal marrow is under the immediate influence of the 
brain. It was only necessary, therefore, in order to ex- 
plain the phenomena, to suppose that the brain affects the 
heart through this oi^an ; and ^ch was the state of pub- 
lic opinion cmi the subject, and even at this late period^ so 
inaccurate our mode of reasoAing respecting the animal 
economy^ that this supposition, for he made no ex- 
periments with a view more directly to support it, was 
generally admitted, and his experiments were regarded 
as havmg removed all difficulties. 

A httle before I entered on the inquiry, the Institute 
of France, after the experiments of M. le Gallois had 
been rqieated in. the presence of a committee appointed 



by them for the purpose, consisting of the celebrated 
Humboldt, M. Halle, and M. Percy, published a 
Memoir, drawn up by the committee in support of his 
conclusions, nearly as long as the work in which they 
were originaUy stated ; and the medical journals both^of 
this country and the continent admitted their accuracy. 

From a paper which the Royal Society did me the 
honour to publish above twelve years ago, it appears, 
that M. le Gailuis had iu several respects been deceived 
in his inferences ; and that although the power not only 
of the heart, but of the blood-vessels also, is independent 
of the brain; this organ, far from acting on the former 
only through the spinal marrow, is capable of directly 
affecting both, and that even to the total destruction of 
their power. 

These points have now been generally admitted. 
But the opinion of Haller, apparently founded on 
experiment, and sanctioned by the authority of a name 
so respected, had become almost general, and could 
not fail, and probably for a long time to come will not 
fail, essentially to influence our views of disease, and, 
consequently, our plans of treatment. It has led phy- 
sicians too much to neglect the influence of tlie nervous 
system in their reasonings respecting the diseases of the 
circulation, and to ascribe to that system less than they 
ought to have done in almost all diseases, whether we 
regard their symptoms or the changes induced in their 
progress ; and, consequently, except where the derange- 
ment is evidently seated in the nervous system itself, to be 
too little influenced by its agency in their plans of cure. 




As the old p3tfaolog;iste erred is ascribii^ every tbmg 
to tbe nen'ous, the modems have equally erred in 
ascnbing too mach to the muscular power ; aud facts of 
every day occarrence, which made too strong aii im- 
pressioo on tbe former, have failed to have their due 
weight fritfa tbe latter ; for an uaprepo&sessed mind 
might, by the phenomena of disease alone, have seen 
reason to suppose that not only is the function of every 
part under tbe induence of the nervous system, but that 
the bealthv stmcture of every part depends on it ; and, 
tiierefore, that through it, not only disease of function^ 
but of stmctuie itself, may arise from causes conSned 
to distant parts, and with which at first view the seat 
of the disease seems to have no further connexion, than 
that tbey are ports of the same animal body. 

It appears from a paper which I had tbe honour to 
present to the Royal Society last year, and which is 
pubbshed in the last volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions, that by injury of the functions of tbe 
nervoQS system, all tbe other vital powers remaining 
entire, except as for as they are affected by this injury, 
organic disease may be established in the lungs, even 
ui the space of a few hours. Dr. Uwins, who b well 
acquainted with the present state of our profession, 
having long conducted one of the medical jour- 
nab of London, observes, of the contents of this 
paper, " that by cutting off nervous supply from the 
*' respiratory and digestive apparatus, in the way 
" before mentioned, not only are digestion and re- 
" sfviration interfered with, but the actual structure 
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y of the lungs becomes altered in a very short space 
f.^ of time ;" '^ this fact, in its physiological and pa- 
'' thological bearings,' teaching the physician that even 
^^ those disordered states,* which modem doctrines 
have explained upon membranous and vascular prin- 
ciples, are in fact themselves dependent on nervous 
*' change*." 

. Thus it is that Dr. Paris wonders that I should re- 
gard tubercles of the lungs as in any case arising from 
.disease of the digestive organs, although we every day 
see them a consequence of siich disease ; and labours 
to explain their presence by some theory about their 
previous existence. . When did these previous tu- 
.bercles exist ? It must have been while there was no 
symptom of disease, because in such cases the first 
symptoms are always those of affection of the digestive 
.organs. The tubercles then existed without betraying 
themselves by any indication. Surely, even Dr. Paris 
must here perceive that his opinion rests on no foun- 
dation, but the gratuitous assumption that nervous irri- 
.tation cannot produce tubercles. 

We have here an instance of only one of the 

*.Dr. Uwins' Treatise on Indigestion ; page 272. I have endeavoured to pro- 
secute this subject farther. The results of what has been done have appeared from 
time to time in the Philosophical Transactions, and are given at one view, and more 
at len^h, in the third edition of my Inquiry into the Laws of the Vital Functions 
Imtety published. 

Regarding the subject rather as philosophical than exclusively meflical, I have 
addressed this edition of my Inquiry to the scientific public at large, with a short 
preface stating more fully my reasons for having done so, and affording such pre- 
vious knowledge of the animal economy as the perusal of it requires. To the want 
'of attention to the subjects tlys Treatise embraces, 1 ascribe much of the opposition I 
have experienced from the authors above referred to. 
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wavs in which the depreciation of the power of the 
nervous system has misled the physician ; for the same 
power which can produce disease can still more in- 
fluence it after it has taken place ; and the same chan- 
nel, which can convey the cause of the disease, can 
also convey the influence of the means of cure. 

A wish to impress more strongly than had been done, 
on the members of our profession^ these truths^ equally 
the result of the inquiries in which I had been engaged, 
and the phenomena of disease, formed one of my 
strongest motives for publishing my Treatise on Indi- 
gestion^ a disorder^ from the extensive sympathies of 
the stomach, peculiarly adapted to illustrate the laws 
in question. In my Treatise on Fevers and Inflanuna- 
tions alsoy particularly in the fourth edition^ the reader 
will find these sympathies constantly kept in view and 
exemplified ; especially in what is said of inflammation 
of the lungs and other local affections ; and there is no 
disease, either general or locals in which a careful ob- 
server may not trace their operation. 

Tlius, the bias given to public opinion by the 
inferences of Haller has tended to counteract that which 
would naturally have arisen from the phenomena of 
disease itself; and would have led us to r^^ard the 
sanguiferous as immediately under the controul o( the 
n^Tous, as the latter is under that of the sanguiferous 
system ; and^ hence, to perceive how much4)oth the 
origin and prepress of their morbid affections are in- 
fluenced by this cause. 

The contractile power of every muscle exists in 
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itself. There is im direct connexion between it and 
that of any other. There are no means, for example, 
of impairing or destroying the power of the heart 
which can through it directly aifect that of the mnscles 
of a limb ; nor vice tersd. There is no common 
centre of muscular power. But the excitability of 
every part is formed into a whole by the nervous 
system, which is capable of directly impressing and 
receiving impressions from every part to which the 
functions of life belong ; and has a common centre in 
the brain, to which all (he impressious it receives are 
conveyed, and where all the energies it exerts originate. 
Thus it is that every part of the system is under the 
infinence of every other. Can it then be supposed that 
the digestive organs, the central and most sensible 
part of the whole, can be affected without influencing 
all others, or that any important deviation from health 
can exist without influencing them ? In a large pro- 
portion of our more serious diseases, an inquiry into 
the state of the digestive organs is as essential, as that 
into the state of the pulse ; and often throws more light 
both on the nature of the disease and the means of 
relieving it ; an observation the reader will find fully 
illustrated in the remarks I shall have occasion to make 
aa the manner in ^vhich diseases of other parts, or of 
the whole system, influence and are influenced by the 
state of tjfese organs. 



With respect to the extended sense in which I use 
the term Indigestion ; if by this term we mean both a 
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failore in the fiinction of digestion and its consequences, 
and how can the former be separated from the latter, 
there is no other sense in which it can be used. It has 
ahrnys in fiurt been used in this sense, but hitherto no 
one has been at the trouble to inquire how far the con- 
sequences of Indigestion extend. It is not that my use 
of the term is new, but that I have endeavoured to 
show that, in its usual acceptation, it includes more than 
has been referred to- it. What other definition of a 
disease can be g^ven, but that it is a tndn of symptoms, 
(either existing at the same time or appearing in suc- 
cession) arising from the same cause. 

la the presait Edition, which is much enlarged, the 
more protracted cases of Indigestion in particular, both 
with respect to their symptoms and treatment, are more 
fiiUy considered. I have endeavoured to trace the 
causes which render them protracted ; to lay down at 
greater length the plans of treatment which I have found 
most successfiil in them, and to ascertain the principles 
on which their success depends. 

A Chapter on Symptomatic Indigestion has been 
added, which is necessary in order to place in a clearer 
point of view the nature of many, particularly of the 
more protracted cases ; and, in addition to this and the 
other passages now published for the first time, the 
contents of the Appendix, to which I have had occasion 
to refer, and which was published for the accommodation 
of those who had purchased the Treatise, are here in- 
corporated with it. 
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In enlarging the following Treatise^ 1 have adhered 
to the plan on which it was originally written^ stating 
merely my own observations and the reflections sug- 
gested by them, and that only when they have led to 
something which has not been stated or sufficiently 
explained by others. 

Although, from the stomach being the great centre 
of the sympathies of our frame, I have entitled the 
following pages a Treatise on Indigestion, I offered it 
originally, and still more, in its present form, now offer 
it, to the members of our profession, as an attempt to 
point out and correct the errors which have gradually 
crept into the practice of medicine from the deprecia- 
tion of the powers of the nervous system ; and those 
who take the trouble to peruse it with -care, will per^ 
ceive that its principles extend to certain and very 
common forms of all the diseases to which we are 
subject. 



Compate the foregotng Preface with the general conclutiont in the two last 
paragraphs of the Treatise. 
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TREATISE, 



^C. 



It is a remarkable fact, that there is hardly 
any disease less understood than that which is 
most frequently presented to us, and known 
under the vague denominations of biUous, 
nervous, and stomach complaints : which seems 
the more extraordinary, because there is none 
of greater importance, whether we r^ard its 
variety, its consequences, or its connexion with 
other diseases* 

This arises, I believe, from two circumstances. 
The first relates to the nature of the disease 
itself. In its early stages, in which other fatal 
diseases sometimes give us an opportunity of 
examining the organs chiefly affected, the 
cause of derangement is in parts too minute 
for observation ; and before its fatal termination, 
it is so changed, that the inspection of those 
^o Ml a sacrifice to it throws little light on 
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its origin. Who, for example, can learn from 
the appearances in the body of a drunkard, 
what particular state of the parts concerned 
caused the dyspeptic symptoms, which preceded 
the indurated liver and distended abdomen? 
The second circumstance to which I allude, 
relates to the cause of the disease. We know 
that the digestive power of the stomach de- 
pends on a fluid secreted in it, and, consequently, 
that a deranged state of this fluid must be the 
cause of the symptoms of indigestion ; but we 
can make little practical use of this knowledge, 
unless we know the immediate causes of its 
derangement, and the particular manner in 
which the derangement operates in producing 
the symptoms of the disease. These are the 
questions which chiefly interest the physician ; 
and yet, as far as I know, no attempt has been 
made to answer them ; and the practice in this 
disease remains variable and ill defined. 

My attention has frequently been arrested 
by finding, that cases, in which the usual means, 
in many instances successful, had failed, and 
indeed often aggravated the symptoms, yielded 
readily to an opposite plan. Cases relieved by 
opposite plans of treatment, it is evident, can- 
not be of the same nature, however similar 
their causes and symptoms. They are either 
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diffai»it diseases, or different stages of a disease, 
whose nature undergoes some change in its 
progress. 

I have arranged the various cases, of which 
I am about to treat, under the denc»nination 
of Indigestion, because the symptoms of this 
derangement form a more or less prominent 
feature in all, and all begin with these symp- 
toms. I prefer this term to Dyspepsia, which 
has been employed by medical writers to ex- 
press a disease much less varied, and of much 
less extent than that I am about to treat of- 
Indigestion, therefore, in the sense in which I 
shall use this term, is not synonymous with dys- 
pepsia, but includes it. 

By a disease we mean, not only that col- 
lection of symptoms which are present at any 
one time, but also those which appear in suc- 
cession, arising from the same source. We 
shall find Indigestion the most varied of all 
diseases. Beginning from simple, and appa< 
rently unimportant, deviations from health, it 
gradually becomes so compUcated, and often, 
at length, so undermines every power of the 
system, that it is difficult to give a view of its 
symptoms, which shall be at once sufficiently 
full and distinct. It is an affection of the cen- 
tral part of a most complicated structure. 
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capable of influencing even its remotest parts, 
and each, through many channels, and in various 
ways. 

I shall divide it into three stages. While 
this division renders the account of the disease 
more distinct, it at the same time answers a 
more important purpose; for we shall find it 
in these stages varying in its nature as well as 
its symptoms. In the third stage, indeed, the 
nature of the disease is so changed, that it has 
appeared to me the most distinct plan to divide 
the following Treatise into two parts, reserving 
for the second part a particular consideration of 
this stage, and in the first only making such 
observations on it as its relation to the rest of 
the disease renders necessary. 



PART I. 



OF THE FIR&rr AND SECOND STAGES OF 

INDIGESTION. 

I SHALL divide this part of the Treatise into 
three chapters, on the Symptoms, Causes, and 
Treatment of the first and second stages of the 
disease. 

CHAPTER I. 

Cfthe Symptoms of Indigestion. 

This chapter is divided into four sections. In 
the first and second, the symptoms of the first 
and second stages of Indigestion are detailed. 
In the third section, some observations are made 
relating to the third stage ; and in the last, re- 
lating to the various forms and comparative 
of the difierent stages. 



Section I.-^Ofthe Symptoms of the First Stage 

of Indigestion. 

The first symptoms of indigestion are either 
such as immediately arise from the undigested 
food itself, or fix>m the state of the stomach and 




bowels which causes the disease, and the 
irritation of their nerves, occasioned by the 
undigested food, or their own vitiated secre- 
tions. 

The symptoms which immediately arise from 
the undigested food are flatulence, distention 
of the stomach and bowels, and acid, oily, and 
putrescent eructations. 

From the debility of the stomach and bowels, 
and irritation of their nerves, a greater variety 
of symptoms springs. Organs of such impor- 
tance in the animal economy cannot long be 
so deranged as to produce vitiated secretions, 
without, at the same time, giving rise to other 
deviations from health. The debihty of 
stomach, which prevents a due secretion of 
healthy gastric fluid, must at length produce 
some of those other effects which we witness in 
disorders of this organ. 

An emetic, while it remains on the stomach, 
destroys the appetite, occasions nausea, some- 
times pain, and produces, in consequence of the 
sympathy which exists between the stomach 
and every other part of the system, a general 
state of debility, almost approaching to syn- 
cope. The surface is pale, cold, and shrunk, 
and the action of the heart impaired, the pulse 
becoming small and feeble. The Umbs per- 
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haps tremble, and are always unequal to 
their usual exertions ; and the mind is anxious 
and subdued. These symptoms, however, dis- 
appear as soon as the act of vomiting reUeves 
the stomach from the offending cause. 

When we consider that the causes which 
disorder the powers of the stomach in indi- 
gestion are of a more permanent nature, and 
that the contents which irritate its smface, 
although often removed, as in the case of the 
emetic, are soon reproduced, we shall find little 
difficulty in perceiving the general rationale of 
the symptoms of this disease. But in order 
more particularly to ascertain the state of the 
stomach and bowels in its various stages, it will 
be necessary to take a closer view of its symp- 
toms, and attempt a more minute investigation 
of their immediate causes. 



THE symptoms which arise immediately 
from undigested food, exist in various degrees 
in different cases. In the very commencement 
of the disease, they are often the only symp- 
toms which occasion much uneasiness ; from 
which it appears, that the functions of the 
stomach may, for a certain time, be so disor- 
dered as to produce a feeble, or otherwise 
vitiated, secretion, without in any other way 
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very sensibly affecting the functions of the 
system. People frequently complain of a sense 
of distention after eating, and flatulent and acid 
eructations, who, notwithstanding, enjoy good 
general health ; and find that even these symp- 
toms may be prevented by taking less food, 
and that of a more digestible quality ; and if 
they are prudent in this respect, and the con- 
stitution is otherwise sound, and not exposed to 
the effects of indolence, and other causes weak- 
ening the nervous system, the stomach will 
often recover its powers without farther means. 
In the majority of cases, however, either 
from neglect on the part of the patient, or a 
greater degree of obstinacy in the cause, the 
above symptoms continue to recur. This never 
happens, for any great length of time, without 
the other parts of the alimentary canal partak- 
ing of the disease. Their secretions also begin 
to suffer some deviation from the healthy state. 
The mouth is clammy, and the tongue more or 
leas furred, particularly in the morning. The 
secretions of the intestines, for the most part, 
are impaired in quantity, and, at the same time, 
probably, altered in quality. The bowels 
do not act so readily as usual, and they are 
occasionally distended and tense, especially 
some time after eating. 
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But these symptoms, the patient finds, yield 
to some mild aperient, which, at the same time, 
promotes the action of the stomach, and his 
feelings on the whole diflFer but little from those 
of health. He is more apt to be thirsty, his 
appetite is generally more or less impaired and 
variable, he complains of his feet being cold; 
but still his strength, and general appearance, 
are but little affected, and he seldom thinks it 
necessary to pay particular attention to symp- 
toms which appear so slight, and for the time 
yield so readily. 

By degrees, however, they recur more fre- 
quently, and begin to be attended with some 
depression of strength, which at first is only 
occasional. This, in general, is the first thing 
which seriously calls the patient's attention to 
the disease. The mind, by degrees, partakes 
of these returns of languor, and he at length 
finds it difficult at all times to command his at- 
tention, and, upon the whole, that he is not 
capable of his usual mental efforts. His sleep 
is disturbed by perplexing dreams, and some- 
times by fits of night-mare. In a large pro- 
portion of cases, however, the nights are good, 
and even when the patient is troubled with 
dreaming and restlessness, he often feels more 
drowsy than usual. 
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He now becomes alarmed, and occasionally 
feels a degree of despondency. Instead of 
thinking too lightly of his complaint, he regards 
it in the most serious point of view, and cannot 
be persuaded that any thing less than some im- 
portant derangement can produce the anxiety 
and depression by which his attention becomes 
wholly engrossed ; for none but an attentive 
physician can know how slight a derangement 
of the ahmentary canal, especially after the 
habit of disease is formed, is capable of influ- 
encing every function of the system. 

While the symptoms thus proceed, a change, 
sooner or later, takes place, which marks an 
important step in the progress of the disease. 
The alvine discharge begins to deviate from the 
healthy appearance ; it sometimes contains un- 
combined bile, sometimes it chiefly consists of 
bile, of which there is occasionally a super- 
abundant secretion ; its colour is sometimes 
too light, more frequently too dark ; and occa- 
sionally, at length, almost black ; at different 
times it assumes various hues, sometimes in- 
clining to green, sometimes to blue, and some- 
times it is mixed with, and now and then almost 
wholly consists of, undigested bits of food. 
When there is much straining, it often contains 
mucus, sometimes in distinct masses, and not 
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unfirequently substances resembling bits of 
membrane. It frequently separates from the 
canal with more difficulty than usual, and leaves 
a feeling of the bowels not having been com- 
pletely emptied. 

We have reason to believe that the above 
change and variety of colour arise chiefly from 
the state of the bile, to which the alvine dis- 
charge owes its natural tinge, being quite white, 
when no bile flows into the bowels. It would 
appear that the properties of the bile are some- 
times essentially changed without change of 
colour ; but this is comparatively so rare, that 
if the colour of the alvine discharge be natural, 
we may generally infer that the function of the 
liver is duly performed. 

The disease has hitherto been what, strictly 
speaking, is called stomach complaints. It is 
now, from the various appearances of the viti- 
ated bile, and the various symptoms that arise 
from the irritation which it and the other viti- 
ated secretions occasion in the alimentary 
canal, what is called biUous and nervous com- 
plaints. The former of the two last appellations 
has also arisen from the bile, in consequence of 
the inverted action of the duodenum being, oc- 
casionally, thrown into the stomach, and there 
exciting nausea, headach, and bihous vomiting. 
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Many conceive that the changes of colour in 
the alvine discharge are often to be ascribed 
more to circumstances in diet, and changes which 
the contents of the bowels undergo in their 
passage through this canal, than to the state 
of the bile ; and, I have no doubt, these causes 
operate to a greater or less extent. A long 
retention generally darkens the colour ; a milk 
diet produces a discharge of a lighter colour 
than one consisting chiefly of animal food, and 
some vegetables and medicines communicate a 
certain tinge to the discharge. According to 
my experience, however, these causes on the 
whole produce less eflfect than might be ex- 
pected, and, with a little attention on the part of 
the practitioner, will seldom mislead him. It 
must always be kept in view, that the colour 
often changes after the discharge ^as remained 
for some time out of the body. 

The urine also deviates from the healthy 
state. In its most healthy state, it is perfectly 
transparent when passed, and remains so after 
it cools, its colour being more or less deep in 
proportion to the degree in which its contents 
are diluted. It is, however, Uable to some de- 
viations from this stale, under circumstances 
which can hardly be said to aftect the general 
health. , 
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It appears from some experiments which I 
made many years ago, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the eflFects of various circumstances in 
diet, ^c, on the state of the urine, an account 
of which the College of Physicians of London 
did me the honour to pubhsh in the last volume 
of their Transactions, that when acid greatly 
prevails in the stomach and bowels, or the skin 
becomes more inactive than usual, so that it 
does not freely throw off the acid, which it ap- 
pears from these experiments always passes by 
this organ, a red deposition, which consists of 
lithic acid, takes place from the urine after 
it has stood for some time, this fluid still re- 
maining clear ; and on the other hand, that 
when the skin has been unusually excited, or an 
alcalescent state of the stomach and bowels 
prevails, it becomes turbid, and deposits a 
whitish and often pinky sediment, which seems 
chie6y to consist of the phosphates of the urine, 
on the nature of which the experiments of Dr. 
Wollaston have thrown so much light, and the 
lithate of ammonia *. 

Both these states are more apt to appear in 
indigestion than in health ; and the urine in 
this disease is sometimes covered with a very 



* Ad Inquirj' into the Nature and Treatment of Gravel, ^c, bjr 
WimiB Prout, M.n., F.R.S. 
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thin oily-looking 61m, which, according to Dr. 
Prout's experiments, consists of minute crystals 
of the triple phosphate. Sometimes also it is 
limpid, and passed in unusually large quantities, 
more frequently scanty and too highly-coloured. 
It is then most apt, as we should d priori ex- 
pect, to deposit the above sediments, unless 
some degree of fever prevail, when it often 
either deposits nothing, or a Utile of the red 
sediment. 

A remarkable sympathy between the state of 
the kidneys and intestines is frequently observed 
in indigestion, the urine remaining scanty and 
high-coloured, when the bowels are consti- 
pated ; and ilowing freely, and of a paler colour, 
as soon as a free discharge from them has 
been obtained. Even in those dropsical af- 
fections which sometimes supervene on the 
more severe forms of this disease, it is not un- 
common for all diuretics to fail, when the 
bowels are constipated, and for the operation 
of cathartics alone to be followed by a free dis- 
charge from the kidneys. 

The copious flow of urine which sometimes 
attends indigestion seems frequently to arise 
from a failure in the action of the skin, as ap- 
pears from some of the experiments relating to 
the effects of diet above referred to. The 
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kidneys and skin separate the same fluid 6rom 
the blood, and a failure of secretion &om the 
latter is often compensated by an increase of 
that from the former, if they have not by sym- 
pathy partaken too much of the state of the 
skin. Thus in dyspeptics an unusual appUca- 
tion of cold to the surface, when the powers of 
the system are not able so to re-act as to 
support the due action of the skin imder it, 
frequently occasions an increased flow of urine. 
The same cause often occasions a greater 
and more than usually liquid discharge from 
the bowels; but it paiticularly demands at- 
tention, that when the skin has, from the con- 
tinuance of the disease, become uniformly 
languid, the increase is often in the solid, as 
well as liquid, contents of the bowels. On the 
same principle, the quantity which passes from 
the bowels of delicate children, when the skin 
has become dry and shrivelled, is frequently 
astonishing, and that even when little nourish- 
ment is received, as if not only what ought to 
have passed by the skin, but a great deal of 
what had been inhaled by this organ were de- 
posited in a solid form in the alimentary canal. 
Some facts would lead us to suppose that, in 
such a state of the skin, the inhalation by it 
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Ions of water drawn from a child ten or twelve 
years old, labouring under extensive abdomi- 
nal disease, and apparently re-collected in 
eight or ten days, although but little fluid had 
been taken. 

What is here said is well illustrated by an 
opposite state of the system. In very great 
eaters, the alvine discharge is often no greater 
than in other people, but the secretion by the 
skin much more free. Even in a remarkable 
case of this kind, an account of which appeared 
in the medical journals of the day (1797), in 
which an individual could eat daily twelve or 
fifteen pounds of raw meat, and would have 
starved if confined to the allowance of two or 
three ordinary men, the alvine discharge was 
little, if at all, greater than usual, yet he con- 
tinued thin, and the superfluous quantity of nu- 
triment ran off by profuse night-sweats. 

The sensible change in the appearance of 
the alvine secretions in indigestion, is gene- 
rally attended with some change in the other 
symptoms. The stomach is more apt to be 
oppressed after eating, the patient often re- 
marking that he feels as if there were not room 
for what he had taken. The bowels are more 
frequently variable, diarrhoea often arising 
without any evident cause, followed by fits of 
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constipation. Theee, the patient finds, cannot 
now be removed by the simple medicines ] 
which at first succeeded ; larger doses or more 
active medicines are necessary, and their effect 
corresponds with the previous state of the 
bowels. The discharge is generally unsatis- 
factory, something seeming to be retained. 
It is very often watery ; or frequent, small, 
semifluid, teasing, mixed with mucus, and 
sometimes streaked with blood, and, after it 
has frequently recurred, often chiefly consists 
of mucus and a little blood, the passage of 
which is attended with much griping and bear- 
ing down, and followed by a constant desire of 
further evacuation. The patient takes more 
medicine, with the hopes of a freer effect, but 
he thus often increases the straining more than 
the discharge. 

After this state of irritation has continued to 
recur for a great length of time, a degree of 
permanent spasmodic stricture sometimes ap- 
pears to take place in the rectum. This I 
have known happen to such a degree as to give 
a tape-like appearance to the alvine discharge 
for many months without intermission, and 
suggest the idea of organic stricture, till an 
examination of the part proved its real natiwe. 
A more temporary contraction of the rectum. 
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the ftomach, nore fineqaenl^ of die 
and partkiiiarij of the lower part of tike bowels 
fometinies conthmed, generaBy «f the gnprng 
hind, a seose of heat, or, as the patimt oAea 
caBt it, bmnd]^, l e fe u ed to the gitomach, and 
mom said then extending to the bowels^ which 
fometimes prores the most obstinate and ifiv- 
tressing sy i mi loi ii of the disease, or of we^fht 
in the right hypodumdrium or lower part of 
the abdomofi, with nnosnal distention of the 
fcmner, sometimes dis£4^)earing in a day or 
two, partictilarly after freer eyacoations, and 
reUmnng again, at otho* times more station- 
ary ; a more ioul and clammy tongue than at 
earlier perio<K nausea, moare rarely T(xnitii^, 
a il^rrMMon of strength, which sometimes, 
partiailarly after the unsatisfactory operation 
of cuihnriUm. almost amounts to syncope, and 
a ileitpotuUttuty that is hardly equalled in any 
other (hntiunt^^ 

With thuie tjrmptoms, which are different 
in different constitutions, those which arise 
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from sympathy between the stomach and othes 
parts of the system, gradually shew thenoM \ 
selves. They alao are different in different 
cases, pain and other complaints of the head, 
affections of the sight, the hearing, smell, or 
taste. More or less habitual inflammation, and 
even ulceration of the throat are by no means 
uncommon, and the voice and articulation are 
sometimes variously affected. Spasms of the 
trunk or limbs, numbness, and even temporary 
loss of power in the latter are not unfi'equent> 1 
and feeUngs of endless variety are described a» J 
sometimes affecting one part of the body i 
sometimes another. 

By a constant recurrence of such attacks 
without being uniformly ill, for the rapidity 
with which the patient rallies is often as great 
as that with which he is subdued, he is gradu- 
ally rendered unfit for the active duties o£, 
life. This preys on his mind, increasing thQ j 
despondency which makes part of his disease* i 
and which in its turn, by further debilitating > 
the digestive organs, aggravates all the symp-i 
toms. 

These organs being no longer in a propeSt ] 
i Btate to prepare due nutriment, the body bo^ i 
I c<»Qe8 emaciated, and more permanently feeble* 
\ the strength by degrees rallying less readily 
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and less perfectly after the frequent returns ; 
and what was at first only a temporary de- 
pression from a debihtating cause affecting 
the nerves of the alimentary canal, is gradually 
changed into real debihty, the countenance, 
which is almost always a sure index of what 
is passing internally, becoming pale and hag- 
gard. 

It is of great importance, in judging of the 
state of this disease, to distinguish between 
debility and what may be called depression 
of strength. In the latter the action of the 
vital powers is impeded, in the former their 
vigour is impaired. The one may supervene 
in a moment, and may be as instantly re- 
lieved ; the other, unless the cause be very 
powerful, comes on more slowly, and is in 
all cases slowly removed. We have an in- 
stance of depression of strength in the effects of 
an offending cause in the stomach and bowels, 
which cease as soon as the cause ceases to 
operate : of debiUty in the effects of repeated 
irritation of these organs, which continue after 
the cause of irritation no longer exists. Thus 
the debility which appears suddenly at the 
commencement as well as at other periods of 
indigestion, is of trifling importance, compared 
with that more permanent debiHty which su- 
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pervenes gradually, the symptoms of which 
are often slight compared with those of tempo- 
rary depression of strength, but which is 
always more difficult of cure. The one w 
chiefly important as it indicates what is pas^ 
ing internally : the other proves that the 
powers of the constitution are yielding to the 
disease. Either mistaken for the other leads 
to serious errors in practice. 

Even from an early period of indigestion, the 
patient often feels some uneasiness on lying oik 
the left side ; more rarely this is the case with 
jespect to the right side. At later periods, 
Jying on either side becomes uncomfortable, 
ftnd, in the advanced stages, the only easy 
position is on the back, with the shoulders a 
I little raised, and, for the most part, inclined to 
the right side. 

Such is the general course of Indigestion. 
Those who are acquainted with the laws of 
sympathy, which in so striking a manner mo- 
dify the phenomena of disease, will expect, 
that in the parts which most sympathize with 
the stomach and bowels, its symptoms will be 
found most varied. Thus it is that the tongue 
and other parts of the mouth are variously 
affected from the commeucement. Their se- 
cretions often become more and more thick and 
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clanuny, the fonner being covered with a white 
or brownish mucus, which also more or less 
adheres to, and irritates the fauces ; sometimes 
all these parts are parched and stiff, at other 
times the saliva is morbidly thin and copious, 
the tongue being cleaner, but often of a whit- 
ish and sodden appearance. In protracted 
cases, when the symptoms have been rather 
obstinate than severe, and considerable debihty 
has come on, this symptom is sometimes very 
troublesome, the saliva frequently running from 
the mouth. In the advanced stages of the more 
severe cases, a viscid frothy secretion from the 
fauces, while the mouth in general is drier than 
usual, often forms a very prominent feature of 
the disease. The patient is constantly hawk- 
ing up this matter, particularly after eating, and 
will tell you that all his food turns to phlegm. 
The discharge is sometimes so great and harass- 
ing as to prove the most distressing symptom, 
and seems not a Uttle to add to the debility. In 
some cases the tongue becomes clean, shining. 
and morbidly red and smooth, and at length 
affected with apthse. This seldom happens 
except when a considerable degree of fever has 
supervened, which is not uncommon at advanced 
periods. 
The skin, in protracted cas^, is often dry, 
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shrirelled, and sometimes, at length, almost 
scaly ; the nails become dry and brittle, and 
o^u curved ; the hair is parched, and inclined 
to stand on end, and the whole surface cold. 
The patient is constantly hanging over the fire, 
and sometimes even experiences frequent fits of 
chilliness approaching to shivering ; he bears 
all extremes of temperature ill, being as much 
oppressed by a very high temperature as he is 
chilled by a low one ; wounds heal less readily 
than usual, and the sktn is not unfrequently 
affected with a troublesome itching, which 
often shifts its seat, or with nettle rash, herpes, 
and other species of eruptions ; and even ulcera- 
tion sometimes supervenes without any evident 
cause. 

Besides the more transitory symptoms in the 
head, which have been mentioned, there are 
often marks of an habitual undue determination 
of blood to the brain, producing turgescence or 
languid inflammation of the eyehds, tinnitus 
annum, and occasionally throbbing of the 
temples. Some are oppressed with drowsiness, 
sometimes almost approaching to stupor ; others 
with almost constant pain more or less severe, 
sometimes in the back or one side of the head, 
more frequently in the forehead ; others are 
subject to giddiness, and some even to sudden 
fits of insensibility. 
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The thoracic viscera are oftea particularly 
affected, occasional, and not unfrequently, more 
or less permanent, dyspncea supervenes ; and 
the patient is sometimes harassed by a dry 
and irritating cough, or with fits of palpitation. 
When expectoration attends the cough, it is 
generally difficult, but brings considerable tem- 
porary relief. It deserves notice, that in this 
stage of the disease, he more frequently com- 
plains of pain in the left than in the right side ; 
but the seat of the pain is very various, not un- 
frequently, it is chiefly in the back, about the 
shoulders, sometimes attended with itching, and 
in the limbs, more frequently in the legs than 
the arms. Irregularity of pulse and syncope 
are not unusual symptoms. The former I have 
repeatedly known continue for years, even at- 
tended with the more characteristic symptoms 
of angina pectoris, without organic affection of 
the heart having supervened, although under 
such circumstances it is always to be feared. 
It is not uncommon for the muscles of the chest 
to become painful on motion, and even to the 
touch. The abdominal muscles also are some- 
times affected in the same way. This affection 
is apt to be worst at night, so that the patient 
turns himself in bed with difficulty and pain. 
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Section II. — Cf the S^pnptoms of the Second 

Stage of Indigestion. 

At various periods of the disease, for the 
most part after repeated derangement oi the 
hepatic function, comes on a permanent tender- 
ness on pressure, sometimes but slight, of the 
soft parts close to the edge of the cartilages of 
the false ribs on the right side, after they have 
turned upwards to be joined to the sternum. 
This spot is often very circumscribed, and al- 
ways hes about half-way between the end of 
the sternum and the place at which the lowest 
of the cartilages begins to ascend; and the car- 
tilage itself near the tender part often becomes 
very tender, not unfrequently, indeed, much 
more so than the soft parts. The patient in 
general is not 'aware of this tenderness, till it 
is pointed out by the physician. 

This symptom never exists long, and to any 
considerable degree, without the pulse becom- 
ing tight ^, and it often at the same time be- 
comes rather more frequent than in health. 

* I prefer the term tight to hard, becatue, for reasons explained 
m ny Inqniiy into the laws of the Tital fnnctioiis, 1 bdieve this 
stateof the pnlse arises from the vessels embracing theUood more 
ti^y than in health. 
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There is no other system of the disease before 
us to which I am so anxious to call the reader's 
attention, as to what I have here termed a tight 
pulse, because on it much of the proper treat- 
ment seems to depend. It sometimes happens, 
especially when the tenderness in the epi- 
gastrium is considerable, that the pulse be- 
comes such as would on all occasions obtain 
the name of hard ; but more frequently the 
hardness is only to be distinctly perceived by 
examining the pulse in a particular way. 

Those who have been much in the habit of 
examining the different states of the pulse must 
be aware, that its hardness, or what I have 
called tightness, is most perceptible when a 
slight degree of pressure is employed. A cer- 
tain degree, by greatly compressing the vessel, 
will give some feeling of softness to the hardest 
pulse, and a slight degree of hardness is not 
perceptible with the pressure generally era- 
ployed in feeling the pulse. If the pressure be 
gradually lessened till it comes to nothing, it 
often happens that a tightness of pulse is felt 
before the pulse wholly vanishes under the fin- 
ger, when none can be perceived in the usual 
way of feeling it. 

This is in no degree the case in the pulse of 
a healthy person, nor even of those labouring 
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under the first stage of the disease we are con- 
gidering^. But when the teoderaess of the epi- 
gastrium is at all a prominent feature, it may 
always be perceived ; that is, there is then a 
certain degree of pressure, sometimes very 
slight, under which the pulse gives a decidedly 
wiry sensation to the finger, the degree of pres- 
sure under which the tightness may be per- 
ceived denoting its degree. It is most sensible 
immediately after the patient has been using 
exercise. 

I consider the occurrence of the tenderness 
of the epigastrium and tight pulse as denoting 
the second stage of the disease, because from 
the time of their appearance, at whatever pe- 
riod this happens, we shall find its nature, and 
consequently the plan of treatment suited to it, 
changed. 

These symptoms are generally accompanied 
with others indicating some degree of feverish- 
ness. The chilUness of which the patient has 
long complained, is now, independently of any 
change of temperature in the surrounding me- 
dium* sometimes interrupted by languid and 
oppressive fits of heat ; and the hands and feet, 
instead of being uniformly cold, as in the ear- 
lier stages, often bum, particularly during the 
first part of the night, while at othqr times they 
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are more obstinately cold. The thirst also 
often increases, and sometimes there is a ten- 
dency to partial sweats in the morning, especi- 
ally if the patient lie longer than usual ; and 
the change we are considering is for the most 
part attended with an increase in some of the 
other symptoms of the first stage. 

When the tenderness of the epigastrium and 
hard pulse are considerable, there is generally, 
more or less, an inability of exercise, except of 
the passive kind, much active exercise pro- 
ducing an insupportable languor ; but slighter 
degrees of the above symptoms are generally 
unattended by this inability. 

The tenderness of the epigastrium, after it 
has lasted for some time, begins to extend 
downwards along the edge of the cartilages, 
and to be attended with a degree of fulness in 
the tender part, till at length there is some ful- 
ness, and often tenderness, throughout the right 
hypochondrium, which feels firmer than the 
left ; but the tenderness is seldom so great as 
in the part of the epigastrium above described. 
Sometimes the pressure, both there and in the 
hypochondrium, rather produces a sense of 
oppression affecting the breathing than pain. 
Sometimes, particularly in the epigastrium, it 
occasions pain passing through the body to- 
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wards the back, sometimes quite to the back, 
at other times a fixed pain or sense of oppres- 
sion under the sternum, and, in some cases, a 
pain extending to the left side. 

There is often, we have seen, a degree of 
fulness in the right hypochondrium at earlier 
periods, which is then more transitory, being 
generally relieved and sometimes removed by 
cathartics, and not unfrequently spontaneously 
disappearing and returning again. 

Such is the regular course of what I have 
called the first and second stages of indigestion; 
but there is a class of symptoms, or rather a 
modification of certain symptoms, which, al- 
though not forming an essential, constitutes, 
when it does appear, the most important part of 
the disease. We have seen, that even from the 
commencement, distant parts of the system, 
particularly those which sympathize most with 
the stomach, suffer. When any part has suf- 
fered more frequently than the rest, and its 
powers consequently are more debilitated, its 
affections, as the second stage proceeds, assume 
in some degree a different and more prominent 
character. Thus headach, afFections of the 
chest, of the lower bowels, ^c, often at length 
become the chief disease. 

It particularly deserves attention that the 
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secondary affections undergo the same change 
with the disease from which they spring-. In 
the first stage they are merely nervous affec- 
tions, disappearing as soon as the cause which 
produced them ceases to operate. In the second 
stage they assume an inflammatory character, 
become more and more of a permanent nature, 
and in the same proportion, more independent 
of the original disease, till at length they cannot 
be removed without an appropriate mode of 
treatment directed to the part secondarily af- 
fected. This circumstance renders a parti- 
cular consideration of them necessary in laying 
down the means of cure : it will therefore tax 
the reader's memory less, and save repetition, 
to defer any further account of them till we 
come to this part of the subject. I shall then, 
also, for the same reasons, lay before him such 
observations relating to the nature of these 
affections as exclusively apply to them. After 
this explanation, I hope I shall not be accused 
of a neglect of order in what I shall say on this 
part of the subject. 

In reviewing the symptoms of the disease 
which forms the subject of this Treatise, it 
may be observed that all the affections which 
are called, and strictly speaking are, nervous, 
are apt at length to be attended with febrile 
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symptoms ; injury ensuing, if, at the period 
when this change takes place, a corresponding 
change is not made in the means of cure. 
Many facts point out, that long continued nee* i 
vous irritation terminates in an inflammatory' ' 
state of the oi^an affected. Even an affection 
which, in the first instance, is wholly sympa- 
thetic, arising from irritation applied to a dis* 
tant part, will, if severe or long continued, 
terminate in inflammation of the organ sympa- 
thetically affected. 

In the 43d, 44th, and 45th Sections of Mar- 
gagnHs 2 1st Epistle, the reader will find the 
pleuritis venninosa treated of at some length; 
he mentions one case in which all the symp- 
toms of pleurisy were well marked, that 
terminated favoiwably by bloody vomiting 
which brought up a worm. We might in this 
instance attribute the relief obtained rather to 
the loss of blood than the expulsion of the 
worm, but he refers to a paper of Pedratto oa 
the pleuritis venninosa, where the reUef obr 
tained by the expulsion of worms from the 1 
stomach and intestioes, particularly from th*! 
former, is unequivocally proved. 

It there appears that all who vomited the 
wcanoQs, or passed them by the bowels, reco- 
vered, while those who did not died. All the 
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common means of treatment in inflammation of 
the lungs failed; medicines which destroyed 
the worms alone were successful. While their 
expulsion immediately removed the disease, 
it is impossible for us to believe that real in- 
flammation of the lungs had existed; yet in 
those in whom the disease had been allowed 
to take its course, the same appearances were 
found iu the thoracic viscera as in other forms 
of pneumonia. 

We often see the same principle strikingly 
illustrated in the diseases of children. We 
find it obtaining indeed in every instance. 
When affections of the liver produce pain in 
the shoulder, there is no disease in this part. 
The pain is merely sympathetic. If we press 
or rub the shoulder, the patient feels no more 
uneasiness from it than he would in the other 
shoulder ; but after the pain has continued for 
a considerable time, the shoulder itself often 
becomes affected ; he cannot then bear to have 
it pressed, and sometimes cannot he upon it. 

When inflammation spreads from the inter- 
costal muscles to the lungs, it does not traverse 
the pleura, reaching the lungs by the fold by 
which this membrane is reflected over them. 
It passes at once from the pleura of the ribs 
to that of the lungs, between which there is 
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no direct communication, for this often hap- 
pens previously to any adhesion having taken 
place. Why is inflammation of the bowels as 
apt to spread to the contiguous parts, with 
which they have no immediate connexion, as 
to those which are in continuation with the 
diseased part? Why does loss of blood, by 
the application of leeches to the skin over an 
inflamed organ, often give more relief than 
the loss of many times as much blood from 
a distant part ? It is needless to multiply in- 
Mances; whoever observes with attention the 
phenomena of disease will find them number- 
less. I have just had occasion to mention 
a striking one, in which the tenderness on 
pressure of the internal parts of the epigas- 
trium is communicated to the neighbouring 
cartilage. 

These facts teach an important lesson in 
the prevention of disease, that the first begin- 
nings of many sympathetic affections, however 
trivial, should be watched with care. The 
headach frequently occurring from disordered 
stomach, may at length become a disease of 
the head itself; and there is no organ, we 
have reason to believe, in which disease may 
not arise in the same way. They teach a 
lesson of equal importance in the treatment 
of diseases, the necessity of being minutely 
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acquainted with the history of the case, ia 
order to ascertain, whether sympathy with 
other parts had contributed to produce disease 
in those now most prominently affected ; for 
if this has been the case, and the affection of 
the former still continues, we shall attempt in 
vain to restore health by means directed to the 
latter alone. 

It will appear, I think, from what I am about 
to say, that it is of the last importance, in the 
treatment of indigestion, to observe the period 
at which the disease ceases to be a case of 
mere nervous irritation, producing disordered 
secretion ; and begins to affect the sanguife- 
rous, as well as the nervous, system; which 
in many cases happens long before organic 
disease has taken place, but which, if not coun- 
teracted, ia frequently its precursor. 

Indigestion thus naturally divides itself into 
three stages : In the first appear the various 
symptoms above enumerated, immediately aris- 
ing from the undigested food, from the state of 
the stomach and bowels, which is the cause of 
the disease, and the additional irritation to 
which these cavities are subjected by the 
undigested food and vitiated secretions ; the 
second is characterized by tenderness, or other 
uneasiness on pressure in the part of the epi- 
gastric region above pointed out, and a degree 
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of tightness in the pulse, often accon^anied by 
other febrile symptoms ; and the third, by the 
symptoms of organic disease. 



Section III. — Some Observations relating to 
the Third Stage of Indigestion. 

It appears, from what has been said, that in 
the local affections of the second stage of in- 
digestion, the sanguiferous as well as nervous 
power of the part affected is involved in the 
disease. This state of general derangement 
of the powers of life, if it exist in any con^ 
siderable degree, cannot long continue without 
change of structure. The symptoms indicative 
of such derangement, therefore, when severe, 
and affect organs liable to change of structure, 
are the immediate forerunners of organic dis- 
ease. If they cannot be arrested, they usher 
in the last stage of indigestion. It is a curious 
feet, and one of the greatest importance in the 
treatment, that the organic affection rarely 
takes place in the original seat of the disease, 
bat in other organs with which the stomach sy m** 
pathizes, the liver, pancreas, spleen, mesenteric 
glands, lower bowels, heart, lungs, brain, ^c. 

Thus, when the body is examined after death, 
the patient is said to have died of disease of 
€X these organs, and there is nothing in 
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their appearance to distinguish such affections 
from diseases which originate in them. It is 
only by a careful attention to the history of the 
particular case, and to the laws of the animal 
economy, that we are enabled to distinguish 
the sympathetic from the primary disease. 

With respect to those cases in which the 
lungs become diseased, I attempted some years 
ago, in a paper which the Medico-chirurgical 
Society did me the honour to publish in the 
seventh volume of their Transactions, to point 
out the means of distinguishing them from pri- 
mary disease of the lungs, and the peculiar 
treatment which the sympathetic disease re- 
quires to prevent its proving equally fatal. In 
the present publication, I am about to enter 
into the subject more fully, and endeavour, as 
far as a long-continued and anxious attention to 
the phenomena of the cases in question, and the 
laws of the animal economy will enable me, to 
trace the nature and the consequences of that 
affection of the centre of the system, for so the 
stomach may justly be called, which, if neg- 
lected, produces a general tendency to disease, 
that often, at length, if I may so speak, fixing 
on some vital part, destroys its organization. 

It is a cxu-ious circumstance in the progress 
of the disease we are considering, and particu- 
larly demands attention, that when it fijces de- 
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cidedly on one organ, the others which have 
been affected, are, to a certain degree, and 
sometimes wholly, reUeved. The establish- 
ment of the secondary affections generally re- 
lieves the dyspeptic symptoms; and even a 
secondary disease may be reUeved by another 
safiervening on it. 

Thus, it is not micommon in indigestion for 
the liver to suffer in such a riianner, that it shall 
become enlarged and tender oh pressure ; and 
when the disease is destroying the texture of 
the lungs, having spread from the Uver to them, 
for the former to recover, or nearly recover, its 
healthy state. Sympathetic disease, when 
established, that is, when the vessels as well as 
nerves of the part have become affected, seems 
to act on that which excites it in the same way, 
though much more effectually, in which arti- 
ficial drains are found to do ; while the sym- 
pathetic affection which precedes the estabUsh- 
ment of actual disease, tends to increase the 
original derangement* Thus an extensive ex- 
ternal affection, as I have witnessed, occurring 
in such cases, will often save the vital organ, 
even after the disease has made considerable 
{MTOgress in it* 

Why the spontaneous occurrence of external 
disease in these cases produces an effect which 
we can so feebly imitate by exciting such a 
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disease, we can no more explain than why 
a spontaneous sweat carries off fever, while 
one produced by art, and even by means which 
themselves allay fever, often brings little or 
but partial relief; or, why a spontaneous fit 
of shivering is often followed by a hot fit and 
perspiration which puts a period to the fe^r, 
while a shivering produced by art would only 
increase it. 

To enter fully on what I have called the 
third stage of Indigestion, that in which it has 
produced organic affections, would be foreign 
to my purpose, and would lead to a consider- 
ation of a large proportion of all the most 
serious diseases to which we are subject ; for 
there are perhaps few organic diseases which 
may not arise from an affection of the digestive 
organs, and organic diseases not only vary 
according to their degrees and the organ they 
affect, but according to the consequences re- 
sulting from them, abscess, atrophy, dropsy, Stc. 

I shall, in the second part, treat of this stage 
of the disease at such length as the nature of 
the present Treatise admits of. My reasons 
for laying before the reader the causes and 
treatment of the first and second stages, the 
symptoms of which have been detailed, before 
I enter on a more particular consideration of 
the last stage, I have already stated. 
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Section IV. — Of the various Forms and Com- 
parative Duration of the different Stages of • 
Iwiigettion. 

The relative duration of the different stages, as 
well as the severity and nature of their symp- 
toms, is very various in different cases. In 
some the first stage is very slowly, even when 
the occasional causes of the disease have been 
long and repeatedly applied, changed into the 
second. Thus we see men of the most irregular 
habits, and others whose habits are good, but 
whose digestive organs are naturally weak, for 
many years labouring under the symptoms of 
the first stage of indigestion, without the dis- 
ease, if I may be allowed the expression, fixing 
on them. The former are greatly indebted to 
a natural vigour of constitution, and in the 
latter, the stomach alone is weak. In the 
former, particularly when the above-mentioned 
symptoms have been severe, when at length 
any considerable degree of inflammatory ten- 
dency supervenes, change of structure often 
very quickly ensues ; the organs, from long- 
continued irritation, being, as it were, prepared 
for the change. 

In others, on the contrary, particularly those 
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of a more feeble constitution, the second stage 
soon shews itself. Before the symptoms of the 
first stage have long attracted notice, tender- 
ness in the epigastrium supervenes, and the 
pulse becomes contracted. In such cases, the 
second is generally the protracted stage of the 
disease, a^d the patient often ' continues to be 
much harassed, and occasionally seriously ill, 
for a long time before organic disease is 
established. . 

After this has taken place, the duration of 
the disease, in different cases, is still very 
various, the change proceeding moi^e or less 
rapidly according to the strength of the con- 
stitution, and other causes, some of which seem 
involved in great obscurity. But it may in 
general be observed, that the longer and to the 
greater degree the causes have been applied 
previous to the occurrence of organic disease^ 
the more rapid is its progress. 

The proportional prevalence of the different 
symptoms of indigestion is as various as the 
duration of its stages. 

In the first stage, pains and other affections 
of the head in some, in others, fits of palpita- 
tion, cough and dyspnoea, or distention and 
pains of the stomach, or flatulence, and irregu- 
larity of the bowels, are the most troublesome 
symptoms. The symptoms of the second stage. 
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in like manner, which are both more varied 
and more strongly marked than those of the 
first stage, in some, are chiefly confined to the 
abdomen; in others, affect the other cavities, 
and the different symptoms are variously mo- 
dified in different cases. 

Thus indigestion presents itself in a thou* 
sand forms, which in its progress assume more 
decided characters; and no cases €an differ 
more firom each other than those which form 
the last stage of this disease, being affections 
of organs which differ equally in their nature 
and their functions ; and it tends still further 
to perplex the symptoms, that in some cases 
the disease proceeds in more than one organ at 
the same time, the affection of the one not ar- 
resting that of the other, as we have seen often 
happens. 

In every stage of the disease, indeed, there 
is endless variety, and the more nearly it ap- 
proaches to its fatal termination, the more its* 
different cases assume the appearance of dis-. 
eases which have nothing in common. 

With regard to the circumstances which dis- 
pose the sympathetic disease to affect one 
part in preference to another, we have reason 
to believe that this is chiefly determined by 
different parts in different individuals being 
more Uable to disease than others, and th^e- 
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fore feeling more the cause of irritaXion which 
affects the whole system. Thus in children, who 
are disposed to inflammation and subsequent 
effusion in the ventricles of the brain, indi- 
gestion often terminates in what is called 
water of the head. From about fifteen to 
thirty-five years of age, the disposition to af- 
fections of the lungs is greatest, and it often 
produces consumption. At a more advanced 
period, a tendency to disease of the lower bowels 
prevails, and in old age to affections of the 
heart and head; the latter, however, of a dif- 
ferent nature from those to which children 
are subject; and we still observe the tendency 
of indigestion to produce the disease to which 
the system is disposed, whatever be its seat. 

These observations seem particularly ap- 
plicable to the inflammation and consequent 
organic affection of the feet in gout. When 
a tendency to this disease exists, it may be in- 
duced by any cause that produces, and for a 
certain time keeps up, indigestion. In some 
the disposition to gout is so great, that it 
appears without being preceded by symptoms 
of derangement in the first passages ; but in 
the majority this is not the case, and the ten- 
dency to these symptoms seems to constitute a 
considerable part of the heriditary disposition 
to gout. 
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The r^^nlar forms of gout not afifecting a 
Tital part, tend less to derange the system in 
g^ieral, and gi?e more relief to the primary 
disease than most of the other symptomatic af- 
fections which have been enumerated, the 
patient often remaining well for some time 
after them; and the more cautious he is in 
jH^serving the vigour of the digestive organs, 
the longer interval he enjoys. Hence appears 
the danger which attends interrupting the re- 
gular fits of gout, the sympathetic disease 
being prevented from taking the course which 
the disposition to affection of the extremities 
gives it, seizes on the part, generally an in- 
ternal one, which next to these is most liable 
to disease, and what is called atonic or mis^ 
placed gout is produced; and, on the other 
hand, if any thing so affects the vital parts 
during a fit of gout as to render it considerably 
the weakest part, the sympathetic disease 
sometimes leaves the joints, and seizes on that 
part, occasioning what is called retrocedent 
gout. It is evident that the risk of both these 
accidents will be greatest, where the powers 
of the system are most impaired. 

The connexion of indigestion and urihary 
gravel particularly deserves attention, as it dif- 
fers firom the connexion of the former with the 
preceding diseases. It is not by sympathy 
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alone that indigestioQ appears to produce this 
disease. I have ahready had occasion to make 
some observations on the states of the urine 
in indigestion. In most cases, we have seen, 
there is a considerable production of acid in the 
first passages. This acid, as appears from the 
experiments above referred to, enters the mass 
of blood, and is thrown out of the system by 
the skin and kidneys. As all other acids oc- 
casion a precipitation of lithic acid from the 
urine, when the action of the skin is impaired, 
the acid we are speaking of often passes in 
such quantity by the kidneys as to cause a 
deposition of lithic acid, before the urine 
leaves these organs, which there frequently 
concretes into small masses occasioning fits of 
gravel. 

We have seen that a precipitation of Uthic 
acid, after the urine has stood for some time, 
is a frequent symptom of indigestion. The 
gravel which often attends this disease is only 
a greater degree of this symptom, for it ap- 
pears, from the observations of the best writers 
on calculous diseases, that the calculi formed 
in the kidney are almost always concretions 
of lithic acid*. Thus it seems to be, that in 
old age, gout and gravel often alternate, as 

* See the references in the paper abofe-mentioned, in the last 
volame of the TransacUom of the College ef Physicians* 
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it is in the intervals of gout that indigestion 
chiefly prevails, the affection of the joints 
relieving the stomach during its continuance. 
The degree and duration of this reUef, afiter 
the fit, becomes less in proportion as the 
constitution has been enfeebled by repeated 
attacks. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF THE CAUSES OF INDIGESTION. 

The causes of a disease are divided into imme- 
diate and remote, the changes in the body 
which more or less directly excite the symp- 
toms, and the causes which produce these 
changes. 

As it is impossible to understand the opera- 
tion of the causes of indigestion, without a 
knowledge of the digestive process, our atten- 
tion must, in the first instance, be directed to 
this subject. 

Section I. — Of the Process of Digestion. 

It has been ascertained by the experiments 
of Spallanzani and others, that the stomach 
secretes a fluid capable, even out of the body. 
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of converting the food into such a mass as that 
into which it is changed in the stomach, imme- 
diately before it is sent into the first intestine ; 
a fact which leaves no room to doubt that it is 
by the agency of this fluid that the food un- 
dergoes the change which is elFected on it in 
the stomach : and it appears from the observa- 
tions of Mr. Hunter, that such is the power of 
the gastric fluid, that it often corrodes the 
stomach itself when deprived of the vital power 
by which it is enabled to resist its action. 
When to these facts we add, that by means of 
the muscular power of the stomach, the food, 
when duly prepared by the action of the gas- 
tric fluid, is propelled into the duodenum, we 
state the sum of our knowledge on this sub- 
ject. These facts, however, are far from af- 
fording an explanation of the process which 
takes place in the stomach. It does not ap- 
pear from the observations of any of the au- 
thors here referred to, by what means the fluid 
which is secreted by it is uniformly applied to 
the food, nor upon what principle the food 
which is prepared for the duodenum is sepa- 
rated from the rest. 

Mr. Hunter found that even when part of the 
stomach itself had been dissolved by the gas- 
tric fluid, the food last taken remained wholly 
unchanged. This fact alone is sufficient to 
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militate against the idea assumed by some, that 
by the muscular power of the stomach its cott> . 
tents are so moved as to be continually in the I 
act of being mixed together, and with theJ 
gastric fiuid, by which their uniform solution'^ 
is effected. According to this view of the sub- 
ject also, it would be difficult to account (or 
the gradual discharge of the contents of the 
stomach into the first intestine. This intestine 
must either for a long time cease to receive any 
food from the stomach after every addition i 
made to the contents of the latter, or receive j 
food in every different stage of solution, an i 
imperfection in a natural process which is inl 
opposition to every thing we know of the a 
mal economy. 

My attention was particularly called to thd^ 
subject by finding from many trials, that whea ] 
the eighth pair of nerves is divided in the neck j 
of a rabbit, and one portion of each nerve' 
folded back*, immediately after the animal has J 
taken a full meal, after a fast of whatever coa- i 
tinuance, none but undigested food is found in I 

• II tias beeo found by repealed experimeuls, ibal if neilber ofl 
the dirided ends be displaced, some nervous influence still pasMS*! 
b; ibe divided nene, and that although the divided ends be septus J 
UUed by a space of even a quarter of an inch. See the Journal^ d 
of Uie Jtoyai IntUlution, No. 23, page 17, et leq. U was this c«^ j 
cuDutance itbich gate to Mr. Brodie and Mr. Broughlon resulltf I 
different from those which Dr. Uaslings and myself had obtained. 1 
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its stomach, provided it has been allowed to 
live for . a certain number of horn's after the 
operation. Now if, without the division of 
these nerves, the rabbit be killed at any period 
after eating, however long, some food is always 
found in its stomach, reduced apparently to 
the state in which it is sent into the intestine,, 
and from the continued secretion of the fluids 
of the stomach, if the fast has continued for 
many hours, mixed with a greater than usual 
proportion of them. It would seem indeed that 
the stomach of this animal is not able so to con- 
tract as to expel the last part of its contents. 

When the foregoing observations are com- 
pared with this experiment, it will appear, either 
that the food, last received into the stomach, 
is never mixed with that already there, and 
which has more or less undergone the action of 
the gastric fluid, or if they be mixed together, 
that the stomach has the power of again s^a- 
radng them, retaining the one and propelling 
the other into the intestine. These facts in- 
duced me to make some experiments on a large 
scale, for the purpose of ascertaining with 
greater accuracy the process which takes place 
in the stomach, without which it is impossible 
to understand the nature of the symptoms 
which arise from its defects. 

With this view I examined the stomachs of 
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about a hundred and thirty rabbits immediately 
after they had been killed in the usual way, 
which is by a blow on the back part of the 
head, at various periods of digestion. The 
following were the results*. 

The first thing that strikes the eye on ex* 
amining the stomachs of rabbits which have 
lately eaten is, that the new is never mixed 
with the old food. The former is always found 
in the centre, surrounded on all sides by the 
old food, except that on the upper part between 
the new food and the smaller curvature of the 
stomach there iis sometimes Uttle or no old food. 
If, as we ascertained by more than twenty 
trials, the old and the new food be of different 
kinds, and the animal be killed before a great 
length of time has elapsed after taking the lat- 
tn, the line of separation is perfectly evident, 
so that all the old may be removed without 
disturbing the new food. To ascertain this 
point, we fed rabbits on oats, and after making 
th^n fast for sixteen or seventeen hours, al- 
lowed them to eat as much cabbage as they 
chosoy and killed them at different periods, 

« Iikpdfy into the Laws of the Vital Funciiant. It is hoped that 
the reader wiU excuse the frequent references to this Treatise iu 
thk aod the last Section of this Chapter, hecanse it is hy facts, 
whkk appear to be ascertained in it, that I shall attempt some 
farti af tlMi'palUhigy af ladifMtioii. 

E 




from one to eight hours after they had eaten 



On opening- the stomachs of rabbits three or 
four weeks old, who both sucked and ate green 
food, we always found the curdled milk un- 
mixed with the green food. Before the sto- 
mach was opened we could, fi'om its transpa- 
rency, see where the green food and where the 
milk lay. 

If the old and new food be of the same kind, 
and the animal be allowed to live for a con- 
siderable time after taking the latter, the gas- 
tric 6uid passing from the old to the new food, 
and changing, as it pervades it, renders the line 
of separation indistinct. So that, on a cursory 
view, we should suppose the old and new food 
mixed together ; but towards the small cur- 
vature of the stomach, and still more towards 
the centre of the new food, we find it, unless it 
has been very long in the stomach, undis- 
turbed and comparatively fresh. All around, 
the nearer the food lies to the surface of the 
stomach, the more it is digested. This is true 
even with regard to the food in the small cur- 
vature, compared with that nearer the centre, 
and the food which touches the surface of the 
stomach is more digested than any other found 
in the same part of the stomach ; but, unless 
the animal has not eaten for a great length of 



time, the food in contact with the surface of the 
stomach is in very different stages of digestion i 
in different parts of this organ. It is least; i 
digested in the small curvature, more in th» I 
large end. and still more in the middle of the ' 
I great curvature. 

The foregoing observations apply to th« I 
f cardiac portion of the stomach ; the food in thoi j 
I 'pyloric portion is always found in a state very- 
different from that just described. It is more 
equally digested, the central parts differing les» 
from those which lie near the surface. It !» , 
evident, however, that all the change effectedr i 
in the stomach is not completed when the food I 
enters this portion of it, because we find it the. 
more digested the nearer it approaches to the . 
pylorus, where, being ready to pass into the 
intestine, it has undergone all that part oi 
digestion which is performed in the stomach. 

It appears, that in proportion as the food i» 

digested, it is moved along the great curvature, 

where the change in it is rendered more perfect 

' fto the pyloric portion. Thus the layer of food 

I lyi^g^ next the surface of the stomach is first 

I digested, and in proportion as this undergoes 

' Ihe proper change, and is moved on by the 

laauscular action of the stomach, that next in turn 

L succeeds, to undergo the same change. 

As the gastric fluid, to a certain extenet, per- 
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vades the contents of the stomach, though 
apparently in no other way than by simple 
juxtaposition, for the arrangement of the food, 
above described, we never found disturbed ; the 
change in each portion, which in its turn comes 
in contact with the stomach, is far advanced 
before it is in actual contact with it, and, con- 
sequently, is soon after this in a proper state to 
be moved on towards the pyloric end. 

Thus a continual motion is going on, that 
part of the food which lies next the surface of 
the stomach passing towards the pylorus, and 
the more central parts approaching the surface ; 
whether food is ever so digested in the small 
curvature, as to be sent to the pyloric portion 
without having traversed the large curvature, 
is comparatively of little importance. When 
rabbits have fasted sixteen or eighteen hours, 
the whole food found in the cardiac poilion, 
which is in small quantity compared to what is 
found in it after a fast of short duration, seems 
to be nearly in the sfime state with that next 
the surface of the large curvature, the gastric 
fluid having pervaded and acted upon the whole, 
and is consequently, as far as we can judge, 
prepared to be sent to the pyloric end. 

It was in the great end of the stomach, where 
digestion, we shall find, goes on most rapidly, 
that Mr. Hunter found the stomach itself dis- 
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I «olved, and by the most satisfactory argumenta 
I showed that this is the effect of the gastric fluid 
I -after death. His obser%'ations on this subject 
j -confirm the foregoing view of digestion, and 
I show that the same process, observed in the 
I stomach of the rabbit, takes place in the human 
I stomach ; for he found part of the stomach 
I dissolved, while the recent food it contained ' 
I ^maiaed wholly undigested, in the case of a 
I man who happened to have been killed iomi^ 
' diately after a full meal. 

This I have olten observed in rabbits when 

they have been killed immediately after eating, 

and allowed to lie undisturbed for some time^ 
I On opening the abdomen, we have found the 
[ great end of the stomach soft, eaten through, 
I gometimes altogether consumed, the food being 

pnly covered by the peritoneum, or lying quite 
I bare for the space of an inch and a half ia 
I diameter, and part of the contiguous intestines 
[ in the last case also consumed, while the cab- 
I bage, which the animal had last taken, lay 
Lin the centre of the stomach unchanged, if we 
I ^cept the alteration which had taken place in 
r^he external parts of the mass it had formed, in 
f consequence of its imbibing gastric fluid from 

be half-digested food in contact with it. 
We sometimes found the great end of the 

stomach dissolved within an hour and a half " 




after death. It was more frequently found so 
when the animal had lain dead for many hours. 
This effect does not always ensue, however 
long it has lain dead. It seems only to take 
place when there happens to be a greater than 
usual supply of gastric fluid, for we always ob- 
served it most apt to happen when the aninaal 
had eaten voraciously. 

Why it should take place without the food 
being digested, is evident from what has been 
said. Soon after death, the motions of the 
stomach, which are constantly carrying on to- 
wards the pylorus the most digested food, cease. 
Thus the food which lies next to the surface 
of the stomach, becoming fully saturated with 
gastric fluid, neutralizes no more, and no new 
food being presented to it, it necessarily acts 
on the stomach itself, now deprived of life, and 
on this account, as Mr. Hunter justly observes, 
equally subject to its action with other dead 
animal matter. It is remarkable that the 
gastric fluid of the rabbit, which lives wholly 
on vegetable food, should so completely digest 
its own stomach as not to leave a trace of the 
parts acted on *. I never saw the stomach 
eaten through except in the large end ; in 
other parts its internal membrane is sometimes 
injured. 

• The rabbil will oflen, when hungry, eat animal food very readily. 
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AHhougfa the food is in the most digested 
state in the pyloric end, it appears, both from 
the fact just meotioned, and several other cir- 
cumstances, that the change is chiefly effected 
in the great end of the stomach. The food 
found in the pyloric end is comparatively dry, 
while that found in the great end, if digestion 
is much advanced, is mixed copiously with the 
fluids of the stomach, and there is a more evi- 
dent difference in the state of the food, before 
it comes into this part, and when it is about to 
leave it, than in any other part of the stomach. 
Dr. Hastings, on examining the stomach of a 
woman, who had died under bis care, found it 
everywhere in a state of ulceration, except in 
the great end, where it was healthy. The sto- 
mach had performed its functions to the last, 
and the state of the alvine discharge proved 
that the food had been properly digested. 

If we keep in view the foregoing account of 
the process of digestion in the rabbit, it will be 
interesting to trace the effect produced on it by 
depriving the stomach of a great part of its 
nervous power, by dividing the eighth pair 
of nerves in the neck. 

The division of this pair of nerves is one of 
the oldest physiological experiments of which 
we have any account. It was performed by 
several of the ancients, and has been repeated 
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by a great many physiologists in modern times. 
Valsalva is among' the first who gave any 
distinct account of its effect on the stomach. 
Haller, and many others, repeated it, and de- 
scribed its effect on this organ*. 

If the animal be allowed to live for a consi- 
derable time after these nerves are divided in 
the neck, and one portion of each folded back, 
the food remaining in the stomach, we have 
seen, if the animal has lately taken a full meal, 
is always found undigested, and nearly in the 
same state in all parts of the stomach ; a cir- 
cumstance which I was at first greatly at a loss 
to explain. This effect is uniform, I never saw 
it otherwise. Yet we must conceive, that at 
the time the nerves were divided, there was 
some food more or less digested in its stomach, 
and some gastric fluid to act on part of that just 
received into it. The foregoing statements ex- 
plain the difficulty. The division of the eighth 
pair of nerves prevents the due formation of 
the gastric fluid ; but the animal still living, 
and the motions of the alimentary canal being 
independent of the nervous powerf , the usual 
motions of the stomach continue and send on- 



• See a paper by Dr. Hastings, in Ihe 2 lit number of the 
Journal of the Royal InsUluliott, on the effects of dividing the 
eighth pair of nerves. 

1 EjCjierimcHlal Inquin/, chap. vi. 
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wards into the duodenum, all the food which is 
digested, and consequently capable of applying 
to the stomach that stimulus, which excites its 
natural motions. 

Thus it is evident, that the undigested food | 
must at length come into contact with it. As 
80on as this happens, the usual secretions not 
being supplied to produce the proper change in 
the food, an unnatural motion is excited; hence 
the eflforts to vomit, which generally ensue in 
about an hour, an hour and a half, or two i 
hours, after the division of the nerves, marking 1 
the time when the stomach having sent towardsj 
the pylorus its digested contents, begins to feel I 
the effects of undigested food coming into coo? \ 
tact with it. To these efforts to vomit we must , 
ascribe the circiimstance of food being generally 
found in the cesophagus when an animal dies 
from the division of the eighth pair of nerves ; 
for food is found there, although it is not ai> 
lowed to eat after the operation. If the animal J 
be allowed to eat after the operation, the effort* 
to vomit almost immediately ensue, the food, as ■ 
is evident from the way in which it enters tho;j 
stomach, directly coming in contact with some ( 
part of the small curvature. 

Thus we see the cause of the efforts to vo-J 
mit which follow the division of the eighth pair - 
of nerves ; and why, if the animal be allowed 
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to live for a certain, time after the operation, 
nothing but undigested food is fouQd in the sto- 
mach. It also appears from the same circum- 
stances, why the stomach is generally more 
distended than usual after the eighth pair of 
nerves have been divided, particularly if the 
animal have been allowed to eat after the ope- 
ration, all the food not digested by the gastric 
fluid present before the division of the nerves, 
remaining in the stomach, and swelling from 
the heat and moisture*. 

From all that has been said, it appears, that 
the process which the food undergoes in the 
stomach is that of being formed into a mass, in 
appearance nearly homogeneous ; that this pro- 
cess takes place only on or near the surface of 
the stomach, and that, in proportion as the food 
there situated undergoes the necessary change, 
it is by the muscular power of the stomach 
moved onwards towards the pylorus, making 
room for that which next succeeds, till the whole 
contents of the stomach have undergone this 
process, the digested contents being regularly 
discharged into the first intestine, as they ar- 
rive at the pylorus, till most, and in some ani- 
mals all, the contents of the stomach are thus 
removed into that intestine; from which, after 

* I have sometimes, but very rarel)', seen a small quantity of 
undigested food in the 6r5i intestine. 
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Ihey have for some time been detained, and 
mixed with the bile and pancreatic fluid, 
they are continually passing into the adjoining 
parts of the canal. 

When the gastric fluid has not a constant 
supply of fresh food to neutralize it, it is ca- 
pable, as appears from what has been said, of 
corroding the stomach itself, after the vital 
principle of this organ is extinct ; from which 
it appears probable, that the uncombined gas- 
tric fluid may produce some effect on the coats 
of the stomach during life, and various facts 
would lead us to suppose that the sensation of 
hunger arises from the action of this fluid. A 
supposition which seems to be confirmed by the 
following experiment. 

A person in good health was prevailed upon 
to abstain from eating for more than twenty 
hours, and further to increase the appetite by 
more exercise than usual. At the end of this 
time he was very hungry, but instead of eating, 
excited vomiting by drinking warm water, and 
irritating the fauces. The water returned mixed 
only with a ropy fluid, such as the gastric fluid 
is described to be by Spallanzani, or as I have 
myself obtained from the stomach of a crow. 
After this operation, not only all desire to eat 
was removed, but a degree of disgust was ex- 
cited by seeing others eat. He. however, was 
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prevailed upon to take a little milk and bread, 
which, in a very short time, ran into the ace- 
tous fermentation, indicated by flatulence and 
acid eructations. 

It seems an inference from this experiment, 
that the pains caused by hung-er may be pre- 
vented by constantly exciting vomiting; and 
thus the death which arises from it, converted 
into that from inanition, which only proves fatal 
after the lapse of some weeks. People hve for 
weeks without food in fevers, where there is 
no secretion of gastric fluid. 

It would appear then that one of the uses of 
the gastric fluid is, by its action on the coats 
of the stomach, to remind us when a supply 
of food is necessary. 

We have reason to believe, from the result 
of the foregoing experiment, as well as from 
other circumstances, that in man the stomach 
is capable of propelling the whole of its 
contents into the duodenum. In a case of 
indigestion, I saw orange-juice which had re- 
mained on the stomach for twenty-four hours, 
brought up by vomiting, unmixed with any 
thing, and apparently httle, if at all changed. 
In this case there was no appetite, and no se- 
cretion of gastric fluid. 

Having traced the difierent steps of the pro- 
cess of digestion in the healthy stomach, we are 




better prepared to uaderstand the operation <£ 
the causes which disturb it. 



Section II. — Of the Remote Causes of 
Indigestion. 

In considering the remote causes of this t 
ease, the attention, we shall 6ad, must be 
much directed to the sympathy of the alimenJ 
tary canal with other parts of the system, as i 
enumerating its symptoms; for as the whola^l 
system is essentially influenced by the affectionaT I 
of that canal, and some parts pecuharly so ; itf I 
Uke manner it is influenced by affections of thtf4 
system in general, and particularly of those parts. 
The remote causes of indigestion, therefore, may 
be divided into those which act directly on the 
stomach and intestines, those which act on other 
parts, and those which affect the whole system. 

It may be proper here to call the reader's 
attention to a circumstance which greatly in- 
fluences the phenomena of diseases, and, in 
particular, tends to render them protracted and 
difficult of cure. The affisctions, whether pri- 
mary or secondary, of parts which sympathize, 
influence the state of each other. Thus sym- 
pathetic affections, provided they have not 
been converted into actual disease of the part, 
in which case, we have seen, they reUeve the 




original disease, become causes which support 
and aggravate it. The debility of the skin, 
for example, occasioned by indigestion, so re- 
acts on the digestive organs, as to increase 
their disease. Similar observations apply to 
the sympathetic affections of the liver, the 
brain, (^c, produced by the diseased state of 
the stomach ; and the symptoms are further 
aggravated by the increase of general debiUty 
caused by these affections. It is thus that the 
evil increasing, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, in a geometrical ratio, and not by 
simple addition, the whole powers of the sys- 
tem, in severe attacks of disease, often sink 
with a rapidity which at first view appears 
unaccountable. We shall find these facts strik- 
ingly illustrated in considering the causes and 
treatment of indigestion. 

It is evident from what has been said of the 
function of the stomach, that it may be de- 
ranged in two ways ; either by causes affecting 
its secreting power, so that the proper che- 
mical change is no longer effected in the food ; 
or by such as debilitate its muscular power, 
so that the food, though properly prepared 
as far as it is brought in contact with the pro- 
per parts of the stomach, is neither duly so 
brought, nor regularly propelled into the first 
intestine. 
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It appears from the experiments related in 
the Inquiry into the Law% of the Vital Func- 
turns above referred to, that the muscular 
filnre, though independent of the nervous sys- 
tem, may in every instance be influenced 
through it. It follows, therefore, that the 
muscular fibres of the stomach may not only 
be afiected by causes acting directly on them, 
but by such as act through the medium of 
their nerves. 

Among the chief causes of indigestion, 
which act directly on the muscular fibres of 
the stomach, are narcotic and other offensive 
substances received into it. I have found that 
although opium, applied to the external sur- 
face of the alimentary canal and heart, produces 
no sensible effect on their muscular power, 
applied to their internal surface it produces the 
same ^ect as when directly applied to the 
muscular fibres themselves*; impairing their 
power, unless the quantity be extremely minute^ 
and instantly destroying it if the quantity be 



It may be questioned whether the opium per- 
Yades the fine internal membrane, and acts 
directly on the muscular fibres, or affects these 
fibres through the nervous extremities distri- 

^ Inquiry inio ike Lawi iff ike Vital FundUmu. Page J33t et 
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buted on this membrane. This is a question 
of little importance. 1 consider it as acting 
immediately on the muscular fibres, because 
its effect is the same as when directly applied 
to them, and different from what it is when it 
acts evidently only on the nerves ; and we 
know that the bile is capable of transuding 
through the coats both of the gall bladder and 
intestines. 

It is probable that other offensive sub- 
stances acting on the stomach, tobacco, dis- 
tilled spirits, strong peppers, those of an 
acid or putrid nature generated in the sto- 
mach itself, cf"c., may also in the same way 
immediately affect the muscular fibres. All 
these substances, however, as will presently 
appear, otherwise influence the state of the sto- 
mach. We have reason to believe that the re- 
ception of large quantities of very warm or 
very cold fluids directly affect these fibres. It 
is not uncommon for a fit of indigestion to be 
induced by taking suddenly considerable quan- 
tities of iced fluids. Violent and repeated vo- 
miting also debilitates the muscular fibres of 
the stomach. But of the causes which imme- 
diately affect them, the most frequent and 
powerful is morbid distention. We know that 
the muscular power of the stomach, intestines, 
and bladder, and we have reason to believe that 
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the same observation applies to the heart and 
L other similar cavities, may for the time be 
I wholly destroyed by over distention. The sto- 
jch may be so distended that the most power- 
l emetics will not excite vomiting*, ootwith- 
Jitanding the muscles sympathetically excited 
■ in this operation, those of the abdomen and 
I diaphragm, are thrown into strong and repeated 
I action; one among many proofs, that however 
I fiecessary the action of these muscles in vomit- 
ling, it is by that of the stomach itself that its 
F contents are rejected. The abdominal muscles 
' excite the action of the stomach in this opera- 
tion, in the same way that the same action of 
these muscles, though less sudden and power- 
I fill, excites the bladder and rectum. So per- 
l fecUy the same indeed are these actions, that 
I if the bladd^ and rectum are sufficiently dis- 
1 tended at the time of vomiting to be eflfectually 
lexcited, their contents also are discharged, un- 
"less retained by a voluntary act exciting their 
sphincters. In all these instances the action 
of the hollow muscle is excited by being pressed 
I against its contents by the abdominal muscles 
ud diaphragm. 

• The reader will find some good obsenations on this subject, 
d cases illustrative of them, mider the head of GaibiUt, in 
\-MeT'i tTuri, De Coij. ct Cut. Marbis. I also beg leave to reftr 
I to my treatise on Stjmptirmatk Fevers, page 231. Foortli ' 
dition. 
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The most common cause of morbid distention 
of the stomach is eating too fast ; for the ap- 
petite only subsiding- in proportion as the food 
combines with and neutralizes the gastric fluid, 
previously in the stomach, when we eat too 
fast, before this combination is completed, so 
much is taken that the whole gastric fluid, 
which the stomach is capable of supplying 
during the digestive process, is not sufficient 
to effect the due alteration on it ; whereas 
when we eat slowly, the appetite abates before 
the stomach is overcharged : for while digestion 
is going on, and the gastric fluid is only sup- 
plied in proportion as fresh food comes in con- 
tact with the coats of the stomach, it combines 
with the food as it is formed, and never excites 
the appetite. 

Every one has occasionally observed, that if 
his meal be interrupted for ten or fifteen mi- 
nutes after he has eaten perhaps not more than 
half the usual quantity, he feels that he is 
satisfied. The gastric fluid which had accu- 
mulated has had time to combine with, and be 
neutralized by, the food he has taken. It is for 
the same reason that a few mouthfuls taken a little 
before dinner will often wholly destroy the appe- 
tite, especially in deUcate people, in whom the 
gastric fluid is secreted in small quantity, or of 
a less active quality. Frequent interruptions in 



eating would be injurious, because we should 
thus be prevented from taking the proper quan- 
tity of food, for digestion seems chiefly per- 
fonned by the fluid which is secreted, as fresh 
food comes in contact with the stomach ; and 
the time which that which has accumulated re- 
quires for its neutralization, which of course 
roust be greater or less according to the accu- 
mulation which has taken place, that is. gene* 
tally speaking, according to the length of our 
fest, is the proper measure of the quantity which 
ought to be taken, provided we continue to 
eat, without devouring, our food. 

Another frequent cause of over-distent ion of 
the stomach is high -seasoning and great va- 
riety of food, or such as particularly pleases 
the palate, by which we are induced to eat 
after the appetite is satisfled ; or by the sti- 
mulus of the high seasoning a greater supply 
of gastric fluid than the food calls for is excited, 
and thus the appetite prolonged. This seems 
in particular to be an effect of wine drank 
during dinner. This practice, although it oc- 
casions less immediate inconvenience than eat- 
ing too fast, often, if carried very far, by the 
{vetematural excitement of the stomach, at 
length impairs its vigour. It is not uncommw 
in those who have greatly indulged in the plea- 
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sures of the table, to find the stomach enlarged, 
and its fibres sensibly relaxed. 

The degree of distention which the stomach 
undergoes also depends much on the kind of 
aliment. All food appears to swell more or 
less after it is received into the stomach ; some 
kinds more than others, and of course that 
which is most difficult of digestion, ceL par. 9 
swells most ; both because it is digested and 
removed from the stomach most slowly*, and 
because that which most resists the action of 
the gastric fluid is most apt to run into fer- 
mentation. In considering the treatment, I shall 
have occasion particularly to point out the diet 
most easy of digestion. 

It is not by its efiects on the muscular fibres 
of the stomach alone, however, whether acting 
directly on those fibres, or through the inter- 
vention of their nerves, that over-distention 
tends to produce indigestion* Its operation on 
the nerves of the stomach themselves is equally 
injurious. It is by this eflFect that it produces 
that pecuUar pain, restlessness, and sense of 
oppression, which attend an over-distended sto- 
mach. Such irritation of the nerves of a se- 
' creting surface cannot exist without afiecting 

* See what was 9aid in the last Section of the Nature of the 
Digestive Process. 
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Its secreting power*. The gastric fluid be^ 
comes less capable of its functions, and thus 
the distention is increased, and other evils in- 
duced The contents of the stomach, not being 
duly changed, acquire morbid properties, and 
various symptoms detailed in the first chapter 
supervene. 

But morbid distention is only one among 
many causes which may derange the nervous 
powers of the stomach, and thus vitiate its 
secretion. It is probably in this way, in part, 
that many of the causes which have been men- 
tioned operate. Others appear to make their 
impression wholly on the nervous system, only 
secondarily affecting the muscular fibres of the 
stomach ; violent passions, particularly grief 
and anxiety, long-continued application to busi- 
ness, severe study, and whatever else strains 
the powers of that system. Strong impressions 
of the mind often instantly destroy the appetite. 
This may arise either from their occasioning 
such a secretion of gastric fluid, as, not possess- 

^ It appears from the experiments detailed in An Inquiry into 
the Laws of the Vital Functions^ to which I have frequently had 
occasion to refer, and in The Journal of the Royal Institution^ that 
the nenrons power is immediately essential to the changes which 
constitnte secretion. I beg leave to refer the reader to papers on 
this subject, which the Editor of the above-mentioned Journal did 
me the honour to publish in the Eighteenth, Twenty-first, and 
Twenty-third Numbers of that Work. 
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jog healthy properties, at once itself fails to 
apply the due stimulus to the stomach, and 
tends to vitiate the effect of that which had 
been previously secreted ; or by their so affect- 
ing the nerves of the stomach, that the gastric 
fluid can no longer produce on them its usual 
effect. 

Indigestion sometimes arises from mechanical 
pressure, either of the stomach itself, or other 
parts of the alimentary canal, from tumors or 
indurations of neighbouring parts, or from ex- 
traneous bodies lodged in any part of the canal. 
These causes are comparatively rare. 

Others have a more compUcated operation, 
not only directly aflecting the powers of the 
stomach, but influencing it at the same time by 
their operation on other organs, with which it 
particularly sympathizes. In intoxication, the 
stomach not only suffers from the morbid sti- 
mulus of the intoxicating fluid, but in conse- 
quence of its effects on the brain. Similar ob- 
servations apply to a cold and moist atmosphere. 
The stomach not only suffers by the general 
debiUty and relaxation induced on the nervous, 
and, through it, on the muscular system ; but 
also by the pecuUar effects of such an atmosphere 
on the oflice of the skin. Thus, too free a use 
of calomel and other medicines, which power- 
fully affect the abdominal surfaces, not only 
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injures the stomach by their direct effect on this 
organ, but by the disorder excited in parts with 
which it immediately sympathizes. 

Some causes of indigestion affect the stomach 
chiefly by sympathy. The principal of these 
are various affections of the bowels ; the most 
common, long-continued constipation. We find 
instances of the same Idnd in the indigestion 
produced by diseases, and even accidents af-^ 
fecting the head» by stone in the bladder, cf*c« 

So extensive, indeed, are the sympathies of 
the stomach, that whatever greatly disorders 
the function of any important organ may be 
ranked among the canses of indigestion; its 
tendency to {»*oduce this disease being propor^ 
tioned to its degree, and the degree of sym* 
pathy which exists between the stomach, and 
the part primarily affected. 

It seems chiefly by their effects on the 
general system, that indolence, and debility 
arising from lo^-continued disease, or other 
causes, not unfrequeatly prove the exciting 
cause of indigestion. 

All the exciting causes of this disease, ap- 
plied in a less d^ree, act as pre-disposing 
causes. 

Among its chief pre-disposing causes may be 
ranked variable weather. The influence of the 
spring, indeed, seems often to act as the e^- 
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citing cause in the pre-disposed, and, from its 
tendency to induce the inflammatory diathesis, 
particularly disposes to the symptoms of the 
second stage, in those who have for some lime 
laboured under the disease. The latter may 
also be said of taking cold, and all other causes 
of inflammation. 

The period of life from puberty to about 
thirty, and old age, and in some an hereditary 
disposition, also pre-dispose to indigestion. It 
is common to find the descendants of those who 
have suffered much from this disease labouring 
under it. Much has been said of the nature of 
hereditary disease : all that is necessary for us 
to know, is the fact, which cannot be disputed, 
that those parts which were most liable to dis- 
ease in the parent, are Ukewise found so in the 
children; but neither is this universally the 
case, nor does the disease necessarily take 
place when the disposition to it exists. 

Section III. — Of the Immediate Causes of 
Indigestion. 

The immediate causes of a disease are the 
states of body induced by the remote causes, 
and from which all the symptoms, more or less, 
directly arise. A knowledge of these causes 
is of the greatest importance in conducting the 
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treatment. Where we are altogether ignorant 
of them, the treatment is founded either on the 
simple principle of employing the same means 
which have formerly proved useful, or on our 
general knowledge of the laws of the animal 
economy. It is only in proportion as we are 
acquainted with the immediate causes of a dis* 
ease, that our endeavours can be directed to 
restore the due functions of the parts affected ; 
and in the instances in which, after having long 
treated diseases on the vague principles which 
are our only guides when the immediate causes 
are wholly unknown, we have at length arrived 
at a knowledge of these causes ; we perceive 
that many parts of our former plans were super- 
fluous, and not a few, although affording some 
present relief, injurious. 

In angina pectoris^ for example, before it 
was known to depend on an obstructed cir- 
culation through the heart, the stomach was 
oppressed with a constant succession of anti- 
spasmodic medicines, because the symptoms 
are similar to those which we know, from the 
general laws of the animal economy, spasm of 
certain parts produces ; and recourse was had 
to warm stimulating medicines, which the de- 
bility, necessarily attendant on the state of the 
circulation, seemed to call for. 

As soon as dissection unfolded the nature of 
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the disease, it was evident that anti-spasmodics, 
however they might relieve certain symptoms, 
and consequently be proper for immediate re- 
lief, can do little towards preventing the re- 
currence of the attack ; and that those which 
increase the flow of blood to the heart, already 
incapable of duly transmitting the usual quan- 
tity, tend to hasten the fatal termination. 

In endeavouring to trace the immediate 
causes of a disease, there are two objecta 
which demand attention; the change produced 
in the seat of the disease by its remote causes, 
and the manner in which this change produces 
the symptoms. Without a knowledge of the 
first of these, our principles of treatment 
must be vague ; without that of the other, 
they cannot be adapted to individual cases. 
To recur to the disease just mentioned ; till 
we knew that angina pectoris arises from the 
difficulty with which the blood is transmitted 
through the heart, our only principle of treat- 
ment was to reheve the most urgent symp- 
toms ; and now that we aie acquainted with 
this cause, if we could not distinguish what 
symptoms immediately depend upon it, and 
what are secondary, ai-ising from sympathy 
and peculiarity of constitution, our plans, it 
is evident, could not be suited to the case under 
treatment. 



The first part of the subject has akeady 
been considered. It is evident, from what has 
been said in the first and second sections of this 
chapter, on the one hand, that any cause which 
produces indigestion must necessarily debilitate 
either the muscular or nervous power of the 
stomach, or both, on which we have seen its 
function depends ; and on the other, that all 
the causes above enumerated are evidently 
such as must have this effect In considering 
the remaining part of the subject, the manner 
in which debility of the muscular and nervous 
powers of the stomach produces the symptoms 
of indigestion, we shall separately consider 
those of the first and second stages of the 
disease. 

Little need be added to what I have already 
had occasion to say of the symptoms which 
are confined to the stomach itself. As the 
food can only be regularly propelled into the 
duodenum by the due action of the muscular 
fibres of the stomach, it is evident that if this 
fails, oppression and distention must ensue; 
and if the due secretion of the gastric fluid 
depend on the healthy state of the nervous 
power of the stomach, its properties must be 
affected by any cause disordering this power, 
and it will consequently fail to produce the 
due change on the food. 
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As it appeared, from what was said above, 
that the causes debiUtatmg the muscular power 
of the stomach, by the derangement which 
every morbid affection of this power occasions 
in the digestive process, soon affect the nerves 
of that organ ; it may now be observed, that 
all causes affecting the nervous power of the 
stomach, independently of the direct action 
of the nervous on the muscular power, by pre- 
venting the food from being formed into that 
substance which is the natural stimulus to the 
muscular fibres of the stomach, enfeebles their 
action; which we have seen is wholly pre- 
vented, if the cause affecting the nerves be so 
powerful as entirely to prevent the due change 
on the food as happens when the eighth pair 
of nerves is divided, and the cut ends displaced. 
The morbid distention and the undigested 
food thus constantly applied to the surface 
of the stomach, still increase the debility of 
both nervous and muscular powers. So com- 
plicated is the operation even of those causes 
of disease, which at first view appear the most 
simple. 

The manner in which a morbid affection of 
the muscular or nervous power of the stomach 
produces the symptoms of indigestion affecting 
distant parts, is by no means so evident. The 
first question which arises is, Why does the 
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iufluence of affections of the stomach, and 
other vital organs, extend through all parts 
of the system ; while the powers of the oi^ans 
of sense, parts of equal sensibility, may not 
only be deranged, but wholly destroyed, with- 
out affecting the function of any other part? 
It may be said because the latter are not 
organs essential to life. This reply, it is evi- 
dent, relates to the final, not the efficient cause. 
I need hardly observe, that I here speak of the 
functions of the organs of sense, not of the 
powers which sustain theuL These are as 
much vital powers as those of the stomach. 
K the sentient extremities of the nerves of the 
eye or ear be deranged by electricity, for ex- 
ample, sight or hearing are lost, but there 
the evil ends. If those of the stomach be 
deranged by the same means, with the ftmction 
of the stomach every other function of the 
system is lost; not in consequence of the 
failure of the digestive process, but instantly. 
If, instead of a chemical, we employ a mecha- 
nical agent, — a sudden blow, for example, the 
same difference of effect is observed. On the 
cause of this difference, whatever it be, it is 
evident that many of the symptoms of indi- 
gestion dep^id, for the effects of the various 
states of the stomach, in the different stages 
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of this disease, are instantly propagated to 
the most distant parts of the system. We see 
the extremities become hot or cold, moist or 
dry ; the functions of the brain or heart imme- 
diately fail, and as quickly revive from causes 
acting on the stomach alone. 

So powerful is the sympathy which exists 
between different pans of the system, not only 
in modifying, but in producing the symptoms 
of disease, that it is a point of no small con- 
sequence to ascertain by what laws it is re- 
gulated. 

It has been an opinion, from the time of 
Willis, that the sympathy which exists between 
different parts, depends chiefly on the con- 
nexions of their nerves ; and this opinion is 
still maintained by some of the best writers ; 
I cannot, however, help regarding it as very 
questionable. It is known that the nerves 
convey impressions to and from the brain, 
to which we owe feehng and voluntary power, 
for if we compress or divide the nerves of a 
limb, so as to cut off its communication through 
them with this organ, its sensation and volun- 
tary power are lost. But what reason have 
we to believe from the usual phenomena of the 
nervou.s system, that an impression made on 
the extremities of a nerve will, in its progress 
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to the brain, so affect any other nerve, with 
which it may communicate, as to influence the 
parts in which it terminates ? 

The first objection which presents itself to 
this explanation is, that it is an unnecessary 
one. All nerves convey impressions to the 
source of nervous influence, and every nerve is 
capable of being influenced by this source. 
These are acknowledged &cts, and they are 
capable of explaining the phenomena in ques- 
tion. It is possible, however, that some colla- 
teral facts may prove, that the former is the 
just explanation. Is it found that parts never 
sjrmpathize unless their nerves are connected in 
their progress? Do parts, whose nerves are 
most connected, most sympathize? A crowd 
of facts reply to these questions. What con- 
nexion of nerves exists between a vital organ 
and the skin which covers it, between the liver 
and the ligaments of the shoulder, between the 
viscera of the abdomen and its parietes, the 
stomach and the cartilages of the ribs, ^c. ? 
Why does inflammation of the membrane of the 
ribs spread as readily, or nearly so, to that of 
the lungs, which is only in contact with it, as to 
that in continuation with it, which is suppUed 
from the same branches both of nerves and ves- 
sels? Why is inflammation of any part of the 
parietes of the abdomen, or of the bowels, in 
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like manner, so readily communicated to the 
part in contact with it, however Uttle their 
nervous communication. 

These and various similar facts, as far as I 
can judge, leave no room to doubt that nerves 
sympathize only from their connexion in their 
common source. That the phenomena of sym- 
pathy depend on changes in that source *, would 
appear, I think, from the fact alone, that feel- 
ings still continue to be referred to a limb which 
is lost ; because this seems to be a law of general 
appUcation, at whatever part the separation has 
been made. 

• I am happy in being able, in confirmation of the above posi- 
tion, to refer lo a very able paper by Mr. Charles Kell, published 
in the Pltilotopliicul TTansncUoiu, entitled, " On the Sen-es i giv- 
i'tgan Account of some Experiments on their Structure and Functions, 
which lead to a New Arrangement of the System" which has ap- 
peared since the publication of the first edition of this Treatise. 
In the above paper Mr. Bell has poiuted out the interesting fact, 
that the nerves which excite in certain muscles motions, which 
sympathize with affections of the lungs, have their origin near thut 
of the eighth pair: thus readily accounting for sympathies which 
have been very generally ascribed to the connexions of the great 
sympathetic with other nerves ; on explanation which wholly fails 
to account for those sympathies afTecting only certain muscles. 

I would take the liberty of suggesting that the above nerves, 
on the functions of which Mr. liell has thrown so much light, 
should be named piiemo- gastric, instead of respiratory, for I 
think Mr. Bell will, on farther consideration, admit that the 
muscles in question sympathize with the stomach, and other abdo- 
minal viscera, as well as with the lungs ; and we know that the 
eighth pair of nerves hettows its influence on the former as well as 
the latter oraans 
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If we compare the foregoing facts with the 
result of experiments, which prove that the vital 
organs are supplied with nervous influence from 
every part of the brain and spinal marrow** 
while the organs of sense derive theirs only 
from particular parts of them ; it seems a neces- 
sary consequence, that the one set of organs 
cannot be injured without influencing every part 
of the system, while in injuries of the other, 
only those parts of the general source of nervous 
influence from which their own nerves arise 
being affected, the evil extends no farther. 

It appears irom what has been said, that 
Juxtaposition is one of the most powerful causes 
of sympathy. We see textures of the most 
dissimilar nature, receiving their nerves and 
vessels from the most distant sources, imme- 
diately partaking of the afiections of each other 
if they He together. Inflammation of the skin 
of the chest often spreads to the intercostal 
muscles, to the membrane of the ribs, to that 
of the lungs, to the lungs themselves. The 
same observations apply to the other cavities, 
for the interposition of bone itself does not 
always prevent this progress. This well-known 
fact is often of great consequence, in tracing the 
causes and explaining the phenomena of dis- 
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eases. We shall find it so in the disease before 
us. 

When the cause of injury applied to the vital 
organs is very great, as in the cases above-men- 
tioned, all parts of the system are equally 
affected, the power of all being immediately 
destroyed. But when the cause is compara- 
tively slight, the eflFect on the parts which most 
sympathize with these organs may be consider- 
able ; while on others it is hardly to be observed. 
Thus, the effects of irritation of the stomach 
appear in the liver, the skin, the head, when 
they are not to be perceived in other parts; but 
as the disease increases, as we find from the 
above enumeration of its symptoms, they be- 
come sensible in every part. 

We find from the experiments related in the 
seventh chapter of the above-mentioned Expe- 
riTnental Inquire/, that any diminution of the 
extent of the organs which supply the nervous 
power, affects the state of the secreting surfaces, 
and impairs the temperature; and Mr. Brodie 
had observed similar effects, particularly with 
respect to the temperature, from powerfully 
debilitating causes affecting these organs. It 
cannot, therefore, seem surprising that in de- 
rangement of the digestive organs, which so 
greatly debilitates the powers of the nervous 
system, and which, when excessive, we have 
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seen, is even capable of destroying its pow^s ; 
diseases of other parts of the body, and par- 
ticularly of those which most sympathize with 
these organs, should frequently arise, and be 
difficult of cure. It appears from what has be^i 
said of the progressofindigestion, that wherever j 
sympathetic affections are long continued, or 1 
frequently renewed, actual disease is apt to \ 
ensue. 

The foregoing observations are well illus- 
trated by, and readily explain, Mr. Abemethy's 
valuable Observations on the Constitutional 
Origin of Local Diseases. He found, that many 
wounds, which resisted all the means which the 
surgeon could employ, were attended with a 
disordered state of the digestive organs, and 
yielded readily when the due performance of 
their functions was restored ; nay, that many 
wounds and other local diseases had no othra* 
origin than the states of health which attend 
irritation of the stomach and bowels. 

It is also to be observed that the failure of 
nervous power appears more readily in some of 
the nervous functions than in others. In indi- 
gestion, before the other functions of the sur- 
face are much impaired, the patient complaioa 
of a sense of cold ; and when, by degrees, the ] 
failure of these becomes apparent, the sensation 
of cold, an actual reduction of temperature, and 
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a less than natural ability to resist its extremes, 
still continue to form a predominant feature of 
the disease ; for we have seen that dyspeptics 
are as unable to bear extreme heat as cold. 

All this we still find strikingly illustrated by 
the operations of nature in other cases. It ap- 
pears from the observations of Mr. Earle, in a 
paper On Animal Heat, in the seventh volume 
of the Medico-Chirurgical Tra7isactions, and of 
Mr. Guthrie, in his work On Gun-Shot Wounds, 
that when the nerves of a limb are injured, all 
its functions are impaired. It is more liable to 
ulceration than a sound part. Inflammation 
does not take its usual course in it, and wounds 
in it heal with greater difficulty than usual. A 
diminiition of temperature, however, and an in- 
ability to resist changes of temperature, are, 
from the first, the most striking features ; and 
the limb remains below the natural degree for 
months, or even years, if the nervous power is 
not perfectly restored. 

The preceding observations show, not only 
that those symptoms of indigestion which af- 
fect parts at a distance from the stomach, may 
arise from other causes lessening the power of 
the nerves, whether acting as affections of the 
stomach do, on the whole nervous system, or 
only on the nerves of the parts chiefly aflfected ; 
but that the order and general character of the 
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symptoms, thus produced, are the same as 
when they arise from indigestion ; pointing out 
in a striking manner the similarity of their 
cause. 

When the whole of the facts which have been 
laid before the reader, In this and the preceding 
sections, are kept in view, it seems easy to 
point out in what way the remote causes of 
indigestion operate in producing all the symp- 
toms of what I have called the first stage of this 
disease. The debihty induced by these causes 
on the muscular and nervous powers of the 
alimentary canal, on the one hand, by pre- 
venting the due change on the food, and its due 
discharge into the duodenum, and progress 
throughout the rest of the canal, produces the 
symptoms which immediately arise from undi- 
gested food ; and, on the other, either by its 
direct effects in the stomach and bowels, or 
through the irritation of the undigested food 
and vitiated secretions, excites the nervous 
derangements which aflfect these cavities, and 
in the way just pointed out, other parts with 
which they sympathize. 

But in the second stage of the disease, we 
see a change which cannot be referred to either 
of these heads, I mean, the occurrence of ten- 
derness in a certain part of the epigastric region 
above described, which hardly ever fails to 
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sapervene in protracted cases, and, when consi- 
derable, to be accompanied with a pulse which 
will be found more or less tight, or, as it is more 
usually called, hard, if examined in the way 
above pointed out*, and some of the other in- 
dications of fever which have been enumerated. 
I am now to lay before the reader such facts as 
seem to throw light on the nature and more im- 
mediate cause of those symptoms which we shall 
findgreatlyinfluencethe treatment of the disease. 

I have had occasion to call the reader's at- 
tention to many facts which prove that irrita- 
tation is often felt in a part at a distance from 
that to which the irritating causes are appUed. 
Now, whatever may be said of the way in which 
any cause of irritation affects the part to which 
it is applied, it is evident, that it can only 
affect a distant part through the medium of 
its nerves. Thus, when worms in the intes- 
tines produce pain of the chest, dyspnoea, ^c, 
we know that these symptoms are produced 
through the medium of the nerves, and by 
watching their effects we are enabled to deter- 
mine, what the effects of mere irritation of the 
nerves are. 

Tt appears from what was said above, that 
this irritation, in the first instance, produces no 
sensible change in the part sympathetically 

' Cha|). i, pti'/CB i,), MO, 'i ieq. 
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affected. If the worms are removed from the 
intestines within a few hours after the pain, the 
dyspncea, and other pectoral symptoms have 
supervened, they immediately disappear, and 
the lungs perform all their functions as well as 
if no symptom of disease had existed. But we 
have also seen, that if these sympathetic symp- 
toms remain for a certain time, inflammation of 
the lung's takes place, and they exhibit, on dis- 
section, all the marks of this disease, suppura- 
tion and its other consequences not excepted. 
Other instances of the same kind were adduced, 
and it would be easy to multiply them*. 

Thus it appears that irritation of the nerves 
of a part may exist for some time without any 

* Since the pnblicatinn of the first edition of ibis Treatise, Mr. 
Brodie has favoured me with the following letter, containing aii 
ticcounl of an important experiment which he made many years 
ago, and some valuable observations, which seem slrilungly to 
illustrate this part of the subject, and which he has bad the good- 
ness, at my request, to permit me to maie public. 

•' My dear Sir, — The following are the particulars of the ex- 
periment to which you have alluded :— 

"On the S9lhof June, 1814, 1 exposed the nerves of the eigfalh 
pair in the neck of a rabbit, and, by means of a fine needle, I 
passed a silk thread transversely through the substance of each 
iierve, in the manner of a small sctoo. The extremities of the 
threads were left hanging out of the external wound. This opera- 
tion did not produce any immediate effect on the respiration ; but 
at the end of twenty-four hours the animal was observed to breathe 
in a laborioos and difficult manner, twentyeighl times in a minute. 
The threads were withdrawn, but (he removal of them occasioned 
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change taking place in the state of its vessels ; 
and when the cause of irritation is not severe, 

no relief, and fcurleeii hours aHerwanls llie rabbit vtOA fountl dead. 
On dissection, both lungs were seen loaded with blood and ijiflamed. 
Tbe left lung was inflamed in the greatest degree, the surface of 
it being iucruBted wilb coagulated l^niph, and Ij'mph being effused 
also in several places in tbe intcrtubiilar substance and auricles. 
There was a considerable quaiilily of serum in tbe cavity of each 
pleura. 

■' The stomach and iiilestines were in a natural slale, presenting 
no appearance of inflammation. The gall-bladder was nearly 
emptied. A slight degree of inflammation existed in each nerve, 
but only at the part where the selon bad been introduced. 

" It appeared to me that, in this experiment, the inflammation 
of the lungs might reasonably be attributed lo the irritation pro- 
duced hy the threads on the ner?es, by which they were supplied. 
A multitude of other circumstances might be adduced in proof of 
the doctrine, that simple nervous irritation is capable of producing 
local inflammation, even at a distance from tbe part in which the 
source of tbe irritation exists. A calculus passing down the ureter 
occasions pain in tbe testicle ; and if a certain length of time 
elapses before the calculus escapes into the bladder, this symp- 
tomatic pain is followed by swelling, tenderness, and no small 
degree of inflammation of the testicle. Jn like manner, in some 
cases of disease in the hip, the symptomatic pain in tbe knee is 
attended at last by tenderness and puffy swelling of tbe latter 
articulation ; and in many instances in which suppuration takes 
place slowly on tbe membane of the brain, after an injury of the 
head, the patient becomes affected with inflammation and abscesses 
of the lungs, livar, or some other organ remote from the seat of the 
original malady. 

" I have much pleasure in being able to communicate to you 
these observations, in confirmation of the opinions which you havt 
expressed and published on these subjects, and I am, dear Sir, 
yours, very truly. 



' Satillc Row, Od. 20, ]b-il." 



" B. C. Bbodie." 
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and the part little disposed to disease, this may 
be the case for a long time. Pain of the shoul- 
der often continues for months in chronic 
affections of the liver, without the shoulder 
becoming stiff, or tender to the touch. It also 
appears, however, that the continuance of the 
nervous affection, sooner or later, according to 
its degree, and the tendency to disease in the 
part sympathetically affected, influences the 
state of its vessels, producing inflammation and 
its consequences. The effect, which thus takes 
place in a distant part, must, of course, take 
place more readily in that to which the cause 
of irritation is applied. 

Now it appears from what was said in the 
second Section of this Chapter, that all the 
causes of indigestion act either directly or in- 
directly on the nerves of the digestive organs. 
This irritation of the nerves must sooner or 
later produce the same effects here, as in other 
parts, and the vessels at length partaking of 
the disease, some tendency to inflammation 
must ensue. This is indicated by the symp- 
toms above-mentioned, a tenderness on pressure 
in the part affected, tightness of the pulse, and 
other febrile symptoms, which, under all cir- 
cumstances, indicate inflammation, or a state 
approaching to it. 

As the tenderness of the epigastrium is al- 
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ways the first of these sjrmptoms, and the 
others are proportioned to it, and yield, as we 
shall find, to the means which reUeve it ; it is 
evident that they all arise from the same cause. 
It is, therefore, a point of great importance, in 
the treatment of the disease, to ascertain, with 
precision, the nature and seat of the derange- 
ment which occasions this tenderness. 

It is evident that, of the different parts of the 
stomach, the pylorus is the one most exposed 
to causes of irritation. Other parts experience 
the irritating effects of different portions of its 
morbid contents, but the pylorus is necessarily 
exposed to all. All must pass by this orifice. 
When, therefore, we see that, after indigestion 
has continued for some time, the epigastrium 
becomes tender on pressure, we cannot help 
turning our attention lo this part of the sto- 
mach. Now in the natural situation of the 
viscera, exactly in the tender part of the epi- 
gastrium, as I have ascertained with the kind 
assistance of Mr. Brooks, whose anatomical 
skill is so generally acknowledged, the pylorus 
lies, with the thin edge of the Uver upon, and 
in contact with it. 

When all these circumstances are considered, 
can we doubt that it is the irritated pylorus, 
suffering from what may be termed a low de- 
gree of inflammation, which occasions the ten- 
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derness on pressure above described ; and when 
we find the tenderness with some degree of 
fnhiess gradually extending downwards, along 
the soft parts on the edge of the cartilages of 
the right side of the epigastrium, as we often 
find it to do in the progress of indigestion, and 
at length ending in evident enlargement and 
tenderness of the liver, and consider what has 
just been said of the influence of juxtaposi- 
tion in the spreading of inflammation, can we 
hesitate to infer that the affection of the pylo- 
rus is communicated to the thin edge of that 
organ with which it is in contact, thence by 
degrees extending to its other parts ? Thus it 
is that of all the neighbouring parts no other 
so frequently partakes of this affection of the 
stomach. It is, doubtless, in the same way 
that the habit of drinking spirits, which must 
apply so great a degree of irritation to the py- 
lorus, seldom fails to produce affections of the 
liver. 

We have reason to beUeve that it is from its 
greater exposure to causes of irritation, that 
the pylorus itself is more subject to organic 
disease than any other part of the stomach ; but 
this organ, necessarily so much exposed, ap- 
pears to be endowed wiih a great power of re- 
sisting disease ; so that the first deviations from 
the healthy state, which are communicated from 
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it to the liver, more readily take root there, if 
I may be allowed the expression ; and the struc- 
ture of this organ yields to the affection which 
the part, where it originated, generally resists. 
The liver indeed is here already disposed to 
disease, its action, we have seen from an earlier 
period, having by sympathy been influenced by 
the state of the stomach, and tlie continuance 
of diseased action, disposing to disease of 
structure. 

The fulness of the right hypochondrium, 
however, so common an attendant on indi- 
gestion, especially when it extends pretty far 
down, even when combined with tenderness on 
pressure, does not usually arise from any or- 
ganic affection of the hver, but appears to be 
chiefly the consequence of a distended state of 
the duodenum, which imperfectly expels its 
contents, in consequence of its partakuig of the 
debihty of the stomach ; and of the bile, from 
the deranged function of the liver becoming 
less capable of exciting it. It has been stated, 
in enumerating the symptoms, that the fulness 
and tenderness of the right hypochondrium in 
the early stages of indigestion are often tem- 
porary. I have repeatedly seen them, even when 
they were considerable, disappear after the ope- 
ration of a brisk cathartic. Whether they arise 
from the cause just mentioned, or are the eflects 
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of distention of the vessels or gall-tubes of the 
liver, in which case also the same means, par- 
ticularly if the cathartic be mercurial, will also 
for the time relieve them, the accompanying 
S3rmptoms will generally enable us to deter- 
mine. The feeling given to the hand by the 
distended duodenum is less firm, and also in 
other respects different from that produced by 
the gorged liver ; and in the former case the 
chief fulness is generally lower down, and does 
not seem to proceed so immediately from under 
the edge of the ihorax as general fulness of the 
liver does. The greater softness and less de- 
fined nature of the tumor occasioned by both 
these affections, with the other symptoms and 
history of the case, for the most part readily 
enable us to distinguish them from fulness and 
tenderness of the same region arising from or- 
ganic disease of the liver*. 

As there may be some difference of opinion 
respecting the part of the intestines where 
the accumulation I refer to the duodenum 
takes place, I shall here state my reasons for 
believing it to be in this intestine. At first 
view it might seem easy to ascertain the point 
by inspection after death, but the mere af- 

• Mj experience tends to confirm man; of the obserrations 
made by Dr. Yeats in his excellent paper on the duodenum, in the 
last volume of the TrantiKtiiyiu of tA-? CoHege of Phyiicinm. 
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fection of the alimentary canal itself, such as 
usually attends indigestion, never proves fatal ; 
and in other affections, whether induced by 
the irritated state of that canal, or accidentally 
combined with it, death is generally preceded 
by long continued abstinence, during which, 
under all circumstances, this accumulation is 
generally lessened or removed. We are there- 
fore left to ascertain its seat from the symptoms 
of the disease, the nature, position, and office 
of the different parts of the alimentary canal, 
and the effects of the means employed. These, 
if carefully considered, will, I think, leave Uttle 
room for doubt. 

The duodenum lies exactly in the seat of 
the fulness, and where the fulness is greatest 
forms a kind of pouch ; for having descended to 
this place, it rises to a higher part of the ab- 
domen, and from its form and structure, as well 
as position, it would seem the intention of 
nature that its contents should for some time 
be detained. This seems also pointed out by 
its office, for the food is there mixed with the 
bile and pancreatic juice. It is also not only 
wider, but more dilateable than other parts 
of the small intestines, so that it has even 
obtained the appellation of a second stomach. 
The other parts in the same region are other 
parts of the small intestines, in which there 



is no position particularly calculated to detain 
their contents, nor any peculiar function to 
be performed; and the ascending part of the 
large intestine, whose contents when delayed 
cause a fulness which is firmer, more circum- 
scribed, and lies rather more to the right side of 
the abdomen than that we are considering. 

But the circumstance which, compared with 
what has just been said, seems to leave no 
room to doubt that the duodenum is the seat 
of the accumulation in question, is, that I have 
almost constantly observed that the more 
severe nervous symptoms which attend indi- 
gestion, when it is the original disease, are in 
the same patient proportioned to the degree 
of this accumulation, and generally disappear 
on its removal. Now it is well known that 
the sympathy of the alimentary canal with 
other parts of the system increases as we ap- 
proach the stomach in either direction. The 
system sympathizes more with the affection 
of the gullet than the mouth, more with the 
affection of the duodenum than with more dis- 
tant parts of the small intestines, and more 
with these than with any part of the large 
intestines. The colon may sometimes be felt 
loaded with its contents almost in a hardened 
state, with much less general derangement 
than often arises from such a ftilness of the 
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region I am speaking of as can only be per- 
ceived by an attentive examination. What is 
here said is well illustrated by the difference 
of the fever and other symptoms excited by 
inilammatory affections of the small and large 
intestines. 

Such are the circumstances from which we 
have reason to believe that the fulness in the 
region of the duodenum, observed in the more 
protracted cases of indigestion, arises from 
this intestine not perfectly discharging its con- 
tents, in consequence of which more or less 
accumulation takes place in it. But to as- 
certain the precise seat of the accumulation 
is a point of secondary importance ; it is enough 
to know that the state of this part of the 
abdomen, ascertained in the way above pointed 
out, is so connected with the progress and 
different states of indigestion as to afford a 
means of judging of its state, and consequently 
of regulating its treatment. I shall have oc- 
casion to make some additional observations 
on this subject in speaking of the more pro- 
tracted forms of the disease. 

If what has been said respecting the state of 
the pylorus be duly weighed, the inference 
seems unavoidable, that an inflammatory af- 
fection, or a state approaching to it, of this 
orifice, excited by the passage into the bowels 
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of the irritating contents of the stomach for a 
longer or shorter time, according to the nature 
of these contents, and the greater or 
degree of inflammatory tendency in the part, is 
the cause of the tenderness observed in the 
epigastrium in the second stage of indigestion, 
which at first is generally confined to a space 
not larger than a shilling; an inference con- 
firmed by dissection, which often exhibits the 
internal membrane of the pylorus redder than 
usual, and thickened, and in some cases even 
abraded, in those who have suffered much from 
disease of the digestive organs. 

It appears from many experiments detailed 
in the introduction to my Treatise on Sympto- 
matic Fevers, and which have been carefully 
repeated by Dr. Hastings* with the same 
results, that all the causes of inflammation 
act by debilitating, and consequently producing 
distention in the capillary vessels of the part ; 
from which, as appears from the last part of 
the Inquiry into the Laws of the vital Func- 
tions, above referred to, all the phenomena of 
inflammation seem necessarily to arise. 

It is this debiUty of the finer vessels of the 
pylorus, therefore, produced by long-continued 
irritation of its nerves, from which arise, in 
the second stage of indigestion, the tight pulse 

• Dr. Hastings's Treatise on Bronchitit. 
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and other symptoms of feverishness above 
enumerated, and by which we shall find the 
successful treatment of that stage essentially 
influenced. 

It is a point of great importance in the pro- 
gress of disease, that febrile disease begins with 
inflammatory action, that is, debility and dis- 
tention of the finer vessels, and their constant 
eflFect, increased action of the larger ones ; and 
at length necessarily produces debility of the 
nerves : while nervous disease begins with the 
latter, and as certainly ends in debility and 
distention of the finer vessels. It seems to be 
this which renders the chronic inflammation of 
organs so much more difficult of cure, and apt 
to run to derangement of structure, than the 
acute form of the disease. In the former, the 
functions of the part are more generally injured. 
Its nervous power is debilitated before its vessels 
begin to be distended. The debihty of the 
nerves, and that of the extreme vessels, increase 
each other ; and unless the chain of diseased 
action can be broken by means which enable the 
vessels to recover their healthy diameter, for the 
most part it goes on more or less quickly, some- 
times, if the symptoms are mild, very slowly, 
till the structure of the organ is destroyed. 

As such an inflammatory state as that we 
have been considering may always, I believe, 
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be observed to precede organic derangement of 
vital organs, and, both on this account and for 
other reasons, appears to be its immediate 
cause ; it is of the utmost consequence, in pre- 
venting that derangement, to watch the first 
tendency of inflammatory action, for it is at the 
beginning alone that it can be effectually coun- 
teracted. 

While the foregoing changes are going on in 
the solids, the fluids of the body must neces- 
sarily undergo corresponding deviations from 
the healthy state. In proportion as the flow of 
nutriment into the blood is lessened, the chyle 
itself probably being more or less vitiated, and 
as the different secretions fail, the circulating 
fluids must be subject to various changes. 
What these are, the present state of our know- 
ledge makes it impossible to ascertain. 

In those who have long laboured under indi- 
gestion in its more severe forms, the blood is 
sensibly altered in some of its properties. The 
proportion both of red globules and lymph is 
often less than in health, and sometimes it is 
greater ; the debility induced on the organs of 
waste being greater than that of the organs of 
supply, in consequence of which the habit be- 
comes full and the blood too rich. Such states 
of the blood must necessarily affect that of the 
fluids supplied to secreting surfaces, and from 
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this cause, also, the secretions of the digestive 
organs must further deviate from the healthy 
state. 

In considering the influence of the different 
parts of the system on each other, the mind 
deserves particular attention in the disease 
before us. The disease itself, we have seen, 
renders it anxious, irritable, and apprehensive; 
and this state of mind, which we have found 
capable of producing indigestion, cannot fail to 
influence both its symptoms and progress. 

When the reader reviews the various facts 
which have been laid before him relating to the 
operation of the remote causes of indigestion, 
and particularly takes into the account what I 
have frequently had occasion to recall to his 
recollection, that the morbid states of all those 
parts sympathetically affected, till actual disease 
takes place in them, tend to increase the primary 
affection, both by sympathy, and by their 
farther weakening the general powers of the 
system, he will perceive how complicated the 
operation of those causes must be; and indeed, 
from reflecting on the nature of the animal body, 
the variety of parts of which it consists, the 
variety of functions necessary to produce each 
result, and the variety of causes which may in- 
fluence each organ in this complicated structure, 
we are prepared for such a conclusion. 
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When the motions of a clock are suspended, 
we find a wheel clogged, and readily perceive 
how this cause of derangement has destroyed 
the action of the machine ; because its action 
depends wholly on one principle, and conse- 
quently all causes impeding its motion must 
affect this principle. But did the nature of the 
clock include many principles of action, and 
were the cause of disorder such as might in- 
fluence several or all of them, we should seldom 
find its effect confined to the derangement of 
one part ; yet, even then the effects of the of- 
fending cause would be simple compared to 
those of a cause of disease ; for, to bring the 
machine into a state analogous to that of the 
animal body, and render the effect of its offend- 
ing causes equally complicated, its different 
principles of action must not only have, some of 
them a direct, and all an indirect, dependence 
on each other ; but, beside this dependence for 
their actual existence, each must in a greater 
or less degree be capable of influencing every 
other, in such a way, that the secondary affec- 
tion shall re-act on the part first impressed by 
the offending cause. 

In a machine so constituted, until we can 
trace the manner in which the different prin- 
ciples of action depend upon and affect each 
other, what possibility is there of ascertaining 




expectation of finding it in the disorder of any 
one part. How vain then was the humoral 
pathology, and how vain that of the simple, or 
even of the living solid, although the last, which 
we owe chiefly to the labours of Hoffman and 
Cullen, must be regarded as an important step 
towaids a true view of the nature of disease. 

AH the parts of a living body are concerned 
in its diseases, and it is only as we advance in a 
knowledge of Physiology, that is, of the nature 
of the animal functions and their relations to 
each other, that the deviations from a state of 
health can be understood. 

CHAPTER III. 

OF THE TREATMENT OF INDIGESTION. 

The Treatment of Indigestion, like its symp- 
toms, may be divided into three parts, that of 
the first, second, and third stages of the disease. 
The two first only, for reasons already given, 
we are here to consider. 

Section I. — Of the Treatment of the First 
Stage of Indigestion. 

The first object in the cure of all diseases is 
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to remove the remote causes as far as they still 
continue to operate. Among those of indi- 
gestion, we have seen, that whatever occasions 
morbid distention of the stomach, or irritates its 
surface, holds a chief place. It unfortunately 
happens, that there is a continual tendency ia 
this disease to produce those causes. However 
well, therefore, we may succeed in removing 
them, it requires constant attention to prevent 
their recurrence. To some of the other causes 
of this disease these observations apply with 
almost equal force, particularly to that inactivity 
of body, and irritable, anxious, and desponding 
state of mind, which so frequently cause and 
are caused by indigestion. 

The first part of the treatment, therefore, 
which falls under our attention, relates to diet 
and exercise both of mind and body ; and in 
the slighter and more recent cases a strict at- 
tention to these alone, or at most with the 
assistance of an occasional mild aperient, will 
often be foimd sufficient to effect the cure; and 
the neglect of them will, in all cases, tend to 
counteract whatever other means we employ. 
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has just been said, are, that it shall tend as 
httle as possible to produce either morbid dis- 
tention, or morbid irritation of the surface of 
the stomach. 

Many of the regulations belonging to the 
first of these heads arise out of what was said 
in the Section on the immediate Causes of Indi- 
gestion. It would appear from the observa- 
tions there made, that the appetite continues 
till the first food neutralizes the gastric fluid 
which had accumulated in the stomach and 
caused the sensation of hunger. If the patient 
eats with great rapidity, he will, during the 
time required for this combination, put such a 
quantity of food on the stomach as to occasion 
some degree of morbid distention, which will 
be greatly increased by the swelling of the 
food, in consequence of the secretion of gas- 
tric fluid being disturbed by the distention, and 
the stomach, for reasons above explained, not 
propelling its contents with the usual facility 
into the intestine. Thus it is that the feehng 
of distention often increases for some time after 
too full a meal, and, at length, is frequently 
accompanied with actual pain. 

The food, when we eat too fast, is not only 
received into the stomach in too great quan- 
tity, but is swallowed without being duly masti- 
cated and mixed with saliva, and therefore 
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without properly undergoing what may be con- 
sidered the first process of digestion. It is thus 
presented to the stomach in a state in which 
the gastric fluid pervades, and consequently 
acts upon it with more difficulty. In this way 
eating too fast is injurious even when the pa- 
tient abstains from taking too much. 

For these reasons, to eat moderately and 
slowly, is often found of greater consequence 
than any other rule of diet. The dyspeptic 
should carefully attend to the first feeling of 
satiety. There is a moment when the relish 
given by the appetite ceases ; a single mouth- 
ful, taken after this, oppresses a weak stomach. 
If he eats slowly, and carefully attends to this 
feehng, he will never overload the stomach. 

Morbid distention of the stomach, however, 
may take place, although there be no error in 
either of these respects, if the food, being of 
such a nature that the fluids of a weak stomach 
are unable to effect the necessary change on it, 
run into fermentation. 

It is evident that morbid distention, from 
whatever cause, cannot exist without at the 
same time occasioning morbid irritation of the 
surface of the stomach. The distention itself 
has this effect, but as deranged digestion is the 
consequence of this degree of distention, it can 
never stop here. All undigested food, however 
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small the quantity, is itself a cause of irrita- 
tion. 

Thus the whole train of symptoms, which 
constitute a fit of indigestion, may arise either 
from too large a quantity of food, particularly 
if carelessly masticated, or from food of difla- 
cult digestion ; most readily, of course, from a 
combination of these causes. It is, therefore, 
of great consequence, in regulating the treat- 
ment of this disease, to ascertain what kinds of 
food are most easily changed by the gastric 
fluid. This is sometimes influenced by pecu- 
liarities of constitution, to which no general 
rules will apply, but it is not difiicult to per- 
ceive what kind of diet is usually best suited 
to a weak stomach. 

Tough, acescent, and oily articles of food, 
with a large proportion of liquid, compose the 
diet most difficult of digestion. It would ap- 
pear that a feeble gastric fluid, as indeed we 
might, ^ -priori, suppose, does not admit of being 
much diluted, without having its powers greatly 
impaired. The diet opposite to this, then, is 
that which agrees best with dyspeptics. In the 
first stage of indigestion, a diet, composed 
pretty much of animal food and stale bread, is 
the best. 

If we except beef and veal, the flesh of old, 
in general, is more easy of digestion than that 
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of young animals, on account of the greater 
quantity of mucilage in the latter. All muci- 
lages are of difficult digestion. Even the ve- 
getable mucilages, which in small quantity are 
generally grateful to the stomach, will oppress 
it, if taken very freely. They are among the 
things which, in vulgar language, are called 
sating, or phlegmy. Whatever produces the 
feeling known by these terms disagrees with 
the stomach. 

The stronger kinds of animal food, of which 
beef may be considered the strongest, are most 
apt to excite fever. On this account we often 
allow those, recovering from fever or otherwise 
disposed to it, to eat the animal mucilages, or 
those meats which contain a great proportion of 
them, when even mutton, for example, is for- 
bidden. Thus animal jelhes and young meats 
have obtained the name of light ; but this only 
relates to the tendency to produce fever, for as 
far as digestion is concerned they are heavier 
than mutton, and, to many stomachs, than beef. 
A similar observation applies to the vegetable, 
compared with the animal, kingdom ; the for- 
mer are less apt to excite fever, and are there- 
fore called lighter, but they are in general 
more difficult of digestion. 

From what it aiises that mutton is to most 
stomachs so much more easy of digestion than 
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beef, it would be difficult to say. Most kinds 
of game are of easy digestion. Fish, inde- 
pendently of the heavy sauce with which it is 
eaten, is, for the most part, less easily digested 
than the flesh of land animals ; and as it at the 
same time affords less nutriment, it is in both 
respects less proper for the food of dyspeptics ; 
although from the white kinds being less apt to 
excite fever, they, like the animal mucilages, 
have obtained the name of light, a term which 
so often deceives with respect to what is most 
easy of digestion, that it is necessary to keep 
this explanation of it in view. 

The meat most mixed jwith fat, is, cet. par.^ 
most oppressive. It is on this account that 
pork and the tongues of many animals are of 
difficult digestion. For the same reason, geese 
and ducks are the most oppressive kinds of 
poultry. Turkey is more so than fowl, which, 
next to mutton, is, perhaps, upon the whole, 
the most digestible animal food in common 
use, if the skin be avoided. Of the different 
kinds of game, pheasant is least easy of diges- 
tion. The lean part of venison is, perhaps, the 
most digestible article of diet. Hare and par- 
tridge appear to be as much so as mutton. All 
kinds of meat become more digestible by being 
kept till they are tender. 

Eggs, as far as relates to a tendency to pro- 
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duce fever, may be regarded as of a middle 
nature between animal and vegetable food. It 
is a common opinion that they disagree with 
bilious people, that is, people labouring under 
indigestion, in whom the disease has extended 
to the function of the Uver ; and in some cases 
it is so. In many, in even this state of the 
disease, they are easy of digestion. I beheve 
the best way of eating them is soft boiled, with 
stale bread, the yolk and white part being mixed 
together. To a few stomachs the white of egg 
is particularly oppressive. 

Few things are of more difficult digestion 
than new bread. Every thing, as may be in- 
ferred from what has been said of the process 
of digestion, which by mastication forms a 
tenacious paste, is difficult of digestion, being 
slowly pervaded by the gastric fluid. So diffi- 
cult of digestion is such a paste, that I have 
known more than one dyspeptic, whose stomach 
could only digest new bread when it was soaked 
in melted butter. Here one of the articles most 
difficult of digestion was more easily digested 
than the tenacious paste which its presence pre- 
vented. Even bread sufficiently old, which it 
never is till it is quite dry, is frequently oppres- 
sive if taken alone, and in considerable quantity. 
It still forms a mass not very readily pervaded. 
The sailor's biscuit, or bread toasted till it is 
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hard, often agree better with a weak stomach 
than bread in other states. 

Food is often rendered more indigestible by 
processes employed with a view to assist the 
stomach. All articles composed of strong jellies, 
and food carefully mashed, are oppressive. The 
coarser division which our food undergoes in 
mastication is better suited to assist digestion. 
Most dyspeptics find, that potatoes, forexample, 
finely mashed, although without any admixture, 
are more difficult of digestion than when pro- 
perly masticated. During mastication the sahva 
is freely mixed with them, and a loose mass is 
formed. When they are mashed, they resist ad- 
mixture with the saliva, as well as the gastric fluid. 

Our food is rendered more easy of digestion 
by simple roasting or boiling, provided it is not 
too much done. Beyond this, the art of cookery 
is nothing, but that of pleasing the palate at the 
expense of the stomach. There are a few cir- 
cumstances under which it is proper to bribe 
the patient to eat; under all others, the refine- 
ments of the cook are at variance with the 
objects of the physician. However imposing 
the plans of concentrating much nutriment in 
small compass may at first view appear, we may 
be well assured, that in such concentration 
something is taken away from what nature de- 
signed for our food, which is useful to us. 
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It is not generally known, that the most con- 
centrated decoction of beef, so far from afford- 
ing much nutriment, will not, if unmixed with 
something solid, even allay the calls of hunger. 
A person under my care was attacked with 
severe pain of the face, when even the smallest 
quantity of any soHd food was put on the sto- 
mach ; a single mouthful of bread never failed 
to bring on the attack ; and, as he at length 
refused all solid food, he was confined for some 
weeks to a strong decoction of beef; but, how- 
ever strong, and in whatever quantity it was 
taken, it never satisfied the appetite, and he 
rapidly emaciated. 

Fresh vegetables, on account of their ten- 
dency to ferment, are, on the whole, injurious 
in indigestion. Some vegetables, however, are 
less so than others. Pease, beans, cabbage, and 
waxy potatoes, I have found the worst. Mealy 
potatoes, turnips, and broccoli, among the best. 
They should always be boiled till they are soft. 
Raw vegetables of all kinds are oppressive ; let- 

Ptuce appears to be the least so. The tough, 
thready, and membraneous parts of vegetables 
are of most difficult digestion. 
Fruits are also difficult of digestion, parti- 
I cularly the cold fruits, melons, cucumbers, ^c. ; 

' next to these, the mucilaginous fruits, goose- 

berries, pears, <S*c. Apples and strawberries I 
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have found, on the whole, lightest ; but we more 
frequently find peculiarities in the stomach with 
respect to fruits than other articles of diet. To 
many stomachs the most acescent fruits, cur- 
rants, mulberries, <^c., are particularly offensive. 
All preserved fruits are oppressive, — the large 
proportion of sugar adding much to their indi- 
gestible quality. To some dyspeptics sugar is 
so oppressive, that I have known many who 
were obliged to abstain even from the small 
quantity used in tea. Most stomachs bear acids 
better than acescents. 

Although bread is generally the better for 
being hard, provided it be properly masticated, 
all hard and tough animal food, particularly if 
it be salted, which adds to its hardness, is of 
difficult digestion. It seems to be from its 
hardness that smoked meat is oppressive. Hard 
and tough animal food cannot, by mastication, 
be reduced to the loose pultacious form which 
hard bread assumes. 

There are few things in common use so op- 
pressive as butter. It appears to be more so 
than the fat of meat. The fat of mutton is 
less difficult of digestion than that of beef, and 
the fat of venison less so than either. The 
same may be said of the fat of turtle ; but all 
kinds of fat are oppressive to a weak stomach, 
and that of which we are inchned to eat the 
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most, is generally, on this account, the 
We have Uttle experience of oil in this country. 
From the result of the few trials I have wit* 
nessed, I should say that olive oil, to a stomach 
accustomed to it, is less oppressive than butter, 
probably than most kinds of fat. 

All oily substances are rendered more op^ 
pressive by being fried, as in many of our 
dishes ; yet, such is the pecuharity observed in 
particular cases, that I have known a dyspeptic 
digest fried bacon pretty well, who could not 
digest mutton ; as if the strong stimulus of the 
former had excited a secretion of gastric fluid, 
where the milder stimulus of the mutton had 
failed. It seems to be on a similar principle 
that the stomach will often digest a little of 
any thing for which the patient greatly longs % 
and that the appetite sometimes increases after 
we begin to eat. It is a singular fact that the 
fat of bacon toasted like bread before the fire 
is not oppressive to most dyspeptics. 

Cheese is, in general, still more difficult of 
digestion than either butter or fat. With their 
oily nature, it combines the hardness and tough- 
ness of the dry and compressed curd, which is 
very difficult of minute division. Milk and 
cream, with their preparations, are generally 
oppressive in proportion to their richness ; but 
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the same proportion of cream mixed with water 
is more digestible than milk. 

Much seasoning is injurious, both by the un- 
natural excitement it occasions, by which, for 
the time, it increases the power of the stomach, 
at the expense of subsequent debility ; and 
by inducing us to eat too much. If used in 
excess, it may also, hke other strong stimulants, 
have a more direct tendency to induce the 
second stage of the disease. 

With respect to fluids, water is evidently in- 
tended for the proper dilution of our food. As, 
on the one hand, we have seen the food may be 
so watery that it too much dilutes the gastric 
fluid ; so, on the other, it may be so dry, that 
this fluid cannot easily pervade it, and its ne- 
cessary motions in the progress of digestion 
are eflected with difliculty*. 

But these are not the only, nor do they ap- 
pear indeed to be the principal, purpose for 
which we are induced to drink ; which seems 
generally to be, to supply the waste of moisture 
occasioned by the various secreting siu*faces, 

■ Besides the gastric fluid, properly so called, we have reason 
lo believe that ibe stomach, like other secreting surfaces, forms a 
bland fluid for the purpose of defending itself to a certain degree 
against the irritalion of ils contents. This fluid may also be of osa 
in promoting the necessary motions of the food. 
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and particularly by the skin, which is the most 
extensive. Hence every thing which promotes 
perspiration increases thirst. For a similar 
reason diarrhoea, and the operation of a cathartic^ 
have the same effect ; and it appears from many 
facts, that there is often a rapid absorption of 
fluid from the stomach. 

In health, when the various ftmctions are in 
due proportion, Uttle liquid is required with the 
food, the inhalation by one set of vesseb nearly 
compensating for the exhalation by others.* 
Thus it is that the most healthy are little 
troubled with thirst. In indigestion, we have 
seen, it is a frequent symptom. It seems some* 
times to arise from a general frulure of the 
secretions of the alimentary canal, from the 
mouth downwards, more fi^uently from irrita^ 
tion of the stomach, excited by the undigested 
food ; for there is a false thirst, as well as a 
false appetite. As that irritation frequently 
induces the patient to eat when there are no 
fluids in the stomach adapted to the office of 
digestion, it excites him to drink when there is 
no want of fluidity in the various juices of the 
body ; and when, so far from there being a want 
of Uquid in the stomadb, it is surcharged with 
vitiated fluids. 

The drink, under nch cinnimstittioesy tmtf 
giving relief in proportion as it dUutes the^ii^ 
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tating matter, the thirst retiims as soon as its 
irritating properties again increase by its con- 
tinued fermentation ; or perhaps merely as soon 
as the stomach has become accustomed to the 
degree of reUef which the last draught procured. 
In this way dyspeptics often drink vast quanti- 
ties, greatly distending the stomach, and in- 
creasing their disease. 

There is some difference of opinion respect- 
ing the propriety of drinking at meals. It is 
evident from what has been said, that the ne- 
cessity of drinking must be different under 
different circumstances ; but in general it is best 
shown by the degree of thirst, and there cannot 
perhaps be a more erroneous idea than that 
which induces some people to drink during 
meals, for the purpose, as they say, of assisting 
digestion, when. they feel no desire for it. 

Drinking water can in no other way assist 
digestion than by affording the proper degree 
of moisture to the food. If there be no thirst, 
we may be assured that it already possesses 
this degree of moisture, and that any addition 
to it will only dilute the gastric fluid, and con- 
sequently enfeeble its solvent power. I have 
often observed, that eating too fast causes thirst; 
the food being swallowed without a due ad- 
mixture of saliva, the mass formed in the 
stomach is too dry. It is almost unnecessary 
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to remark, that the liquid taken after food- 
must but imperfectly answer the purposes of 
that mixed with it during mastication. 

The best rules, I believe, which a dyspeptic 
can follow, are not to yield to every slight sen- 
sation of thirst, and when the sensation is con- 
siderable, to take but a moderate quantity, and 
that dehberately ; for it is with drinking as with 
eating, if he swallow with too great rapidity, 
he will take too much. 

Such appear to be the regulations respecting' 
liquids most consistent with the nature of in- 
digestion, when the fluid possesses no other 
property but that of quenching the thirst. Tf- 
it possesses other properties, other circum* 
stances demand consideration. Both nutritive 
articles of diet and stimulants may be received 
in the liquid form. 

I have just had occasion to observe, that the 
most nutritive fluid alone will neither satisfy 
the appetite nor afibrd due nutriment. When 
we reflect on the facts above stated relating to 
the manner in which digestion is performed in 
man and the animals most similar to him, we 
shall easily perceive why hquids alone are in- 
capable of afibrding sufficient nutriment. We 
have seen, that that part of the food which lies 
next the stomach, having duly undergone the 
action' of the gastric fluid, is moved onward 
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towards the pylorus, while that next in succes- 
sion is in its turn applied to the surface of the 
stomach, where it excites a further secretion of 
gastric fluid, undergoes its action, and in like 
manner is moved onward towards the pylorus. 

That the motions necessary for these pur- 
poses may be readily performed, a certain 
degree of moisture is necessary ; but if the con- 
tents of the stomach be wholly fluid, it is evi- 
dently impossible that such a process can go 
on with any degree of precision. The fluid 
cannot be so changed as to present a constant 
and regular succession of food, comparatively 
fresh, to the surface of the stomach ; there will 
not, therefore, be the same stimulus to excite 
to a continued secretion of gastric fluid, and 
what is secreted will be too easily diffused 
through the liquid contents of the stomach, to 
make the proper impression on any one part : 
the same must necessarily happen to the more 
digested part in its passage to the pylorus; it 
must be more or less diffused through the other 
contents of the stomach ; in short, no part will 
be duly digested The gastric fluid, being too 
much diluted for its function, is rather diffused 
through the contents of the stomach than neu- 
tralized by them ; hence the appetite is never 
perfectly allayed, and Uttle nutriment afforded. 
Thus the efl*ect of liquid food tend to confirm 
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the view of digestion afforded by the facts 
which have been laid before the reader. 

When nutritive fluids, however, are mixed 
with solids, although of a less nutritious quality, 
they afford sufficient nutriment Strong broth, 
mixed with bread, or any other solid article of 
food, is sufficiently nutritious ; but it is by no 
means the form, as appears from what has been 
said, in which nutriment should be presented to 
a weak stomach, unless the appetite or irrita- 
biUty of the stomach, as sometimes happens, 
be such that soUd food alone cannot be taken. 
The proportion of liquid is too great, if there 
be much broth in the mixture ; and if not, it 
approaches too much to the nature of a mucila- 
ginous paste, to permit the gastric fluid to per- 
vade it with ease. Thus aU kinds of broth are apt 
to become sour on a weak stomach, and to cause 
other things to run into fermentation. When 
liquid nutriment is taken, as soups and broth 
usually are, before other food, there is the ad- 
ditional objection to it, that it is an unnecessary 
addition to the meal, for we seldom, on ac- 
count of it, eat less of other things. 

The diet of the dyspeptic should not only be 
well chosen, but simple. Variety is always an 
inducement to overload the stomach, and in- 
deed so intermixed are the feelings produced 
by the callsof hmiger, and by the means which 
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please the palate, that, when the desire to eat 
is constantly renewed by a succession of dif- 
fierent kinds of agreeable food, it is impossible 
to judge when we have received the proper 
supply. 

We have reason to beUeve that by such 
means an actual increase of secretion is pro- 
duced in the digestive organs, and thus an arti- 
ficial appetite, if I may use the expression, ex- 
cited, that is followed by corresponding debihty ; 
which, although it may not immediately show, 
itself by symptoms of indigestion, which also is 
common, at length, in the majority of people, 
wieakens the digestive powers. 

With respect to stimulating fluids, the ope- 
ration of the most innocent of these seems to 
be chiefly confined to the digestive organs. The. 
various aromatic waters, ginger- tea, d^c, seem 
only to be objectionable in the same way that 
other kinds of seasoning are, and we shall find, 
that in certain states of indigestion they are 
useful, in giving temporary tone to the stomach 
and bowels. 

The most pernicious fluids of this class, it is 
well known, are those which owe their stimu- 
lating property to the presence of alcohol. 
When taken in considerable quantity, they not 
only, more, perhaps, than any other stimulants, 
injure the digestive organsjbut extend their. 
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pernicious effects to other parts of the system, 
to which, we have reason to believe, they are 
immediately applied by means of the absorbents. 

Like most substances capable of powerfully 
affecting the animal frame, they possess va- 
luable as well as pernicious qualities ; and, were 
the former of these less eminent than they really 
are, so general is their use in one form or other ; 
and in most people the habit, which requires 
their continued use, so fixed ; that they seldom 
can be wholly withdrawn, except in very early 
life, without doing more harm than good. 

All will agree that alcohol in every shape is 
unnecessary to those who are in health, and 
have never been accustomed to the use of it ; 
and that, had no beverage but water ever been 
known, however we might feel the want of a 
stimulus, in many cases, doubtless, the most 
valuable we possess, some of the most fatal 
diseases we are subject to would have been 
less frequent ; but these are not the questions 
before us. Our object is, to inquire what is 
best for dyspeptics, as we find them in the ha- 
bits of society which prevail in this country. 

As these habits aire such, that more or less 
alcohol is necessary to support the usual 
vigour of the greater number of people, even 
in health, nothing could be more injudicious 
than wholly to deprive them of it. when they 
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are already weakened by disease^ unless it 
could be shown that even a moderate use of 
it in a proper form essentially adds to their 
disease ; which here we shall find is by no means 
the case. 

As dyspeptics, then, who have been accus- 
tomed to the use of alcohol, ought not to be 
wholly deprived of it, and as, under certain cir- 
cumstances, it is even a useful remedy, we 
are here to inquire how far it is found so in 
indigestion, and how we can best secure its 
beneficial and avert its pernicious effects. 

There appears to be an essential difference 
in the effects of alcohol, such as it exists 
in fermented Uquors, and after it has beeif 
distilled from them. Both have their incon- 
veniencies. So apt is the latter to injure the 
tone of the stomach, that, were it not that it 
is necessary for the solution of certain medi- 
dicines, firequently beneficial in indigestion, we 
ipight, without hesitation, banish it from the 
l^reatment of this disease ; with the exception 
of those cases, in which all kinds of fermented 
Uquors, which have not been distilled, oppress 
the stomach, and the patient's habits render 
the use of alcohol in some form indispensable. 

In the fermented Uquors which have not 
been distilled, on the other hand, the alcohol 
is often combined with substances of difficult 
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digestioQi which are particularly fell by the 
dyspeptic. This is most remarkably the case 
with malt liquor, of which even the weakest 
kinds often oppress the stomach, and the 
strongest are among the most indigestible ar- 
ticles of diet. The same objection, though 
in a less degree, exists with respect to the 
other fermented liquors of this country. Of 
these cider is the best, provided the acetous 
fermentation has not commenced in it. Perry 
usually contains too much mucilage, and some 
kinds are very oppressive to the stomach, 
apparently from this cause. The home-made 
wines are still more objectionable, being still 
more apt to run into the acetous fermentation. 
The form in which alcohol is most beneficial, 
and in general does least harm, is that of fo- 
reign wines. The properties of these are 
various, and different kinds suit different sto- 
machs. The astringent property of port wine 
seems to give it a peculiar tonJc power ; and, 
if it do not constipate, there is, perhaps, no 
other wine so well suited to dyspeptics. It 
should not be drank till of a certain age, the 
tartar of new port wine being offensive to the 
stomach. Some dyspeptics find it, as well as 
the other stronger wines, agree better with 
them, when diluted ; and others find the lighter 
wines, particularly claret, better; while, with 
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Others, all the lighter wines, and even port 
wine are acescent. Even in these cases, 
however, the effects of the stronger wines are 
often improved by diluting them. Of this, and 
many other circumstances in diet, each indi- 
vidual must judge for himself, as there is no 
rule of general application. 

Many stomachs seem to feel the bad effects 
of the distilled spirits, which, it is said, are 
added to the stronger wines ; for even the most 
objectionable of all the fermented liquors, 
which have not been distilled, appears to be 
less pernicious than any of those which have 
undergone this process. I have known dys- 
peptics so sensible to the bad effects of the 
latter, that they have felt an increase of de- 
bility for several days after drinking a single 
glass of spirits and water. This does not arise 
from its oppressing the stomach, it even for 
the time assists digestion, and that, if the 
quantity taken be not too great, to a consider- 
able degree ; a property indeed which belongs 
more or less to all fermented liquors, though 
not in the same degree to those which have 
not been distilled. It is this unnatural excite- 
ment that seems to do harm. It is followed 
by a corresponding debility; and whatever 
be the change induced by distillation, there 
are no facts, I believe, better ascertained. 
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th^n that the same quantity of alcohol ia the 
form of distilled spiri ts, although equally 
diluted, both by its immediate operation gives 
more temporary assistance to the stomach, 
and by its secondary effects, hurls it more, than 
in that of any fermented liquor which has not 
been distilled. 

It is thus that many dyspeptics, whose di- 
gestion is disordered by all kinds of wine, can 
drink diluted spirits. But it is impossible by 
any addition to make their permanent effects 
similar to those of wine. Those addicted to 
wine seem often to be destroyed by excess 
of nutriment. They become full, often ruddy, 
at least, for a certain time, even robust, and 
not unfrequently die of sanguineous apoplexy. 
Those addicted to spirits, on the contrary, 
generally become pale, often emaciated, and 
more or less paralytic ; and although both ai*e 
subject to debility of stomach, obstructed liver, 
and dropsical affections ; the latter soonest fall 
into those diseases, and in them they make the 
most rapid progress. 

A very moderate use of wine can hardly be 
said to be injurious ; we see those who use 
it moderately live as long, and enjoy as good 
health, as those who wholly abstain from it ; 
and to some constitutions, independently of 
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the eiBfectB of habit, it may be useful. I be- 
lieve neither of these observations apply to 
distiUed spirits, although, as already hinted, 
when th^ stomach has been greatly weakened 
by excess, so that it cannot digest any fer- 
mented liquor which has not been distill^, the 
effects of diluted spirits are often less injurious 
than the total collapse of the system which en- 
sues on wholly withdrawing the accustomed 
stimulant. 

The best thing to be done in such cases is 
to give no more than is necessary, and that in 
the most diluted form which is consistent with 

« 

the debilitated state of the habiU The usual 
additions of lemon and sugar, which are 
supposed by many to bring the spirit into 
something like its state previous to distillation, 
according to my experience, only increase the 
evil, by adding to the hurtful stimulant, articles 
of difficult digestion^ without at all ameliorat- 
ing its properties. When it is necessary to use 
distilled spirits, I have found it the best plan to 
let it be as pure as possible, and mix it with 
nothing but water. I have known more 
than one instance in which the stomach was 
even sensible to the difference between co- 
loured and colourless brandy. 

Tea and coflfee are sometimes injurious in 
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another way ; they possess a narcotic power, 
which, we have seen, when considerable, is 
capable of producing indigestion. By many 
they are regarded as a fruitful cause of this dis- 
ease; but their effects on the whole have, per- 
haps, been over-rated. Green tea, and a very 
strong infusion of black tea or coffee, are injuri- 
ous to many stomachs. I have repeatedly seen 
severe fits of indigestion induced by them, 
always characterized by a greater than usual 
degree of nervous affection. To many, how- 
ever, even these, and to most people, a mo- 
derately strong infusion of black tea and coffee, 
seem to be innocent. They produce no present 
bad effects, and, where this is the case, I have 
never been able to perceive any proof of their 
continued use doing harm. It is remarkable 
that their peculiarly refreshing, sedative effect 
is generally, in the first instance, felt even by 
those with whom they most disagree. If drank 
very hot, they, of course, produce the effects of 
other hot fluids, which we are presently to con- 
sider. 

It is by no means a fair inference, that what 
produces very injurious consequences in some, 
must do more or less barm in all. We fre- 
quetnly see articles of diet, and still more 
frequently medicines, which cannot be borne by 
one stomach, perfectly innocent to another. 
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The tendency of tea and coffee to prevent 
sleep in many people, for even this effect is by 
no means universal, must be injurious as far as 
the want of sleep is so. It is generally in those in 
whom they produce most of this effect, that their 
other injurious effects are most apt to appear. 

There has been some difference of opinion 
respecting the proper temperature of the drink 
of dyspeptics. Some, from the present rehef 
obtained from Huids drank very warm, have 
recommended a high temperature ; but the 
relief thus obtained is, like that obtained from 
distilled spirits, generally compensated by sub- 
sequent debihty. When fluids, of the usual 
temperature of the air, are too cold for a weak 
stomach, which is frequently the case, there is 
no objection to raising them to any degree that 
does not exceed that of the body ; although, 
when the stomach bears it well, fluids of the 
common temperature seem rather to have a 
tonic effect in indigestion. A very low tempe- 
rature is objectionable. I have already had 
occasion to observe that fits of indigestion may 
be induced in weak stomachs by iced fluids. 



The due repetition of our meals also deserves 
particular attention. 

It is evident, from what has been said of the 
process of digestion, that a considerable time 
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must elapse after a tolerably full meal, before 
the more central parts of the food undergo the 
action of the gastric fluid ; but, as we are not 
prompted to eat, till there is some uncombined 
gastric fluid in the stomach, it is evident, that 
it is the intention of nature that we should ab- 
stain till some time after all the food already 
taken has undergone the action of this fluid; 
The accumulating gastric fluid having then no 
more undigested food presented to it, begins so 
to afiect the stomach as to occasion the sensa- 
tion of hunger. The recurrence of this sensation 
is the proper indication that a due time has 
elapsed since the last meal. 

Now this will be different under different 
circumstances, so that it is impossible to lay 
down any rule of general appUcation; but it 
can never be very soon after an ordinary meaU 
except where the digestion is more rapid than 
natural, which sometimes happens. The patient 
must be careful to distinguish between a real 
appetite, and a desire to eat what is agreeable, 
a mistake by which we often see the stomach 
oppressed. On the other hand, it is injurious 
to a weak stomach long to bear the calls of 
hunger. 

It has appeared to^me that, with the generality 
of dyspeptics, to take three moderate meak in. 
the twenty-four hours is the best rule. A few. 
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particularly those who are much troubled with a 
wnse of depression and sinking, find four nieals 
better* The last meal should always be taken 
a little brfore bed-time, and should never, if the 
symptoms of the second stage have in any degree 
supervened, consist of animal food. The dys- 
peptic should eat nothing in the intervals of 
these meals. There is no greater mistake than 
that he should constantly be taking something. 
This disturbs the natural process, and entirely 
prevents the recurrence of appetite, a certain 
degree of which is a wholesome stimulant. 
The stomach, by this constant eating, becoming 
more and more debilitated, and every part by 
sjrmpathy partaking of the debility, the patient 
wholly misapprehends the cause ; and with a 
view to increase his strength, still increases the 
frequency of his meals, till he hardly passes a 
couple of hours without eating. By such a 
practice, pursued for years, I have repeatedly 
seen debiUty of the stomach and a morbid irri- 
tability of the whole system established. 

It is not, however, to be overlooked, that 
there are cases of urgent debility, both in this 
and other diseases, in which it is for the time 
necessary that the patient should take little and 
often. Sometimes the stomach can bear so Uttle 
food at one time, that were the usual intervals 
of meals observed, due nutriment would not be 
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received. But it is not sufficiently attended to, 
that in such states, in proportion as the quan- 
tity of nutriment received is lessened, the waste 
is lessened at the same time. The languor of 
the digestive organs is communicated to other 
parts of the system, and, if the organs of supply 
are inactive, those of waste are affected in a 
similar way. A due attention to this fact would 
often prevent the friends of the invabd from J 
tirging him to take food against the appetite, j 
which seldom answers any other purpose but \ 
that of oppressing the stomach. When it 
necessary to eat very often, every care should*^ 
be taken, by recurring, as soon as possible, to j 
a better plan of diet, to prevent the habit of J 
Tery frequent eating being formed. 

Among the other evils of this practice, 
artificial want arises, and if the patient is not 
continually taking food, he feels a sense of | 
sinking, which persuades him that its constant 
reception is necessary to his existence. Such 
patients can only be restored to regular meaU 
by very gradually increasing the intervals of ' 
eating. An argument is adduced from the 
general good condition of cooks, for eating Httle 
and very often; but it is forgotten, that a 
healthy stomach and robust frame will bear 
many irregularities, which overwhelm a less 
healthy or more feeble one. We might as well 
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adduce the fact of healthy people being most 
nourished by oily food, as an argument for 
feeding the dyspeptic with butter and fat. No 
doubt, by this constant eating, a great deal of 
food may be taken, and a strong and healthy 
stomach, notwithstanding the way in which it 
is taken, may digest it ; but we are here in- 
quiring into the means of best assisting a weak 
stomach. 

I have dwelt the longer on this and other 
similar points, because I have found them 
essential to the proper treatment of the dys- 
peptic ; and like the process of digestion itself, 
they have not perhaps obtained all the attention 
they deserve. The study of the two subjects, 
indeed, must go hand in hand : without a cor- 
rect knowledge of the healthy function, it is 
evidently impossible to perceive the principles 
on which this part of the treatment of its devi- 
ations from the healthy state should be founded. 
In the foregoing observations on diet, the at- 
tention has been chiefly confined to its effects 
on the stomach; but its influence on the bowels 
of the dyspeptic ought not to be overlooked. 
Indigestion, we have seen, is generally attended 
with languid bowels ; and, as far as the stomach 
admits of it, it is proper to make the diet such, 
as tends to counteract this state of them. A 
vegetable diet is less astringent than one Com- 
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posed chiefly of animal food, and fresh vege- 
tables are more aperient than bread. But this 
must not be carried too far ; it is better to take 
aperient medicines, than disorder the stomach 
by a diet of diflScult digestion. I have in 
several instances seen advantage ' from eating 
household bread, mixed with a certain propor- 
tion of rice, previously softened by boiling. 
This mixture, contrary to what might be ex- 
pected, renders the bread aperient ; but it also, 
in general, renders it more difficult of digestion. 
It is also, for the most part, rendered more 
aperient by allowing part of the bran to remain 
in the flour. 

When there is much irritation of the bowels, 
mucilaginous fluids, in such quantity as does 
not oppress the stomach, are useful. Even 
butler and fat are occasionally useful in this 
way ; but, in general, any considerable quantity 
of them so disorders digestion, as more than 
compensates for their effects in the bowels ; 
and not unfrequently the disorder they produce 
is such, that the contents of the bowels them- 
selves become of a more irritating nature 
than they were. I have known many dys- 
peptics, in whom the use of butter always had|H 
this effect. 

When diarrhoea seems rather to arise from afl 
degree of relaxation of the bowels than from \ 




the nature of their contents, it is proper to use 
articles of an astringent kind, such as rice 
seasoned with cinnamon. But it is a great 
error, in the treatment of indigestion, immedi- 
ately to check diarrhcea, for it generally arises 
from irritating matter, the retention of which is 
injurious. 

Upon the whole, it may be observed, that 
the diet which agrees best with the stomach is 
generally found best for the bowels also ; their 
disorders in this disease, if we except a degree 
of languor, generally arising from the vitiated 
secretions which attend disorders of the former. 



Of Exercise and Change of Air in Indigestion. 

The exercise both of mind and body demands 
particular attention in the dyspeptic. 

The different kinds of bodily exercise may 
be arranged under three heads ; — that in which 
the body is moved by its own powers ; that in 
which it is moved by other powers, as in the 
various modes of gestation ; and that in which 
the circulation is promoted without moving the 
body, by friction, for example, or merely by 
pressure. 

The dyspeptic may be so weak, that frictioD is 
the only kind of exercise which he can bear with- 
out fatigue. Wherever the strength is much re- 
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duced, indeed, although a little of some rougher 
exercise may be borne, friction is always useful. 
It is the principal exercise among the higher 
rank of some Asiatic nations, and was used both 
by the Greeks and Romans after they became 
luxurious. It would not be proper in indigestion 
to confine the friction to the abdomen, when it 
is the only mode of exercise, although in such 
cases it should be carefully applied to this part. 
To dyspeptics in general, whatever be their 
other modes of exercise, friction of the abdomen 
is always useful, particularly of the region of 
the stomach, liver, and duodenum. 

Mere pressure is a mode of exercise inferior 
to friction ; but, if generally applied to the 
limbs in an interrupted manner, from the val- 
vular structure of their veins, it has a consider- 
able eflFect in promoting the circulation. 

Aa the total want of exercise is not more per- 
nicious than that which occasions fatigue, and 
no exercise is very beneficial which cannot be 
continued for a considerable time, the different 
kinds of gestation, even when the patient pos- 
sesses a moderate degree of strength, are often 
found preferable to those exercises in which the 
body is moved by its own powers. 

The gentlest kind of gestation is sailing, 
which is serviceable in almost alt cases of de- 
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biHty, and has been found particularly so in 
^ debility of the stomach and bowels. 

Next to saiUog, the gentlest exercise in com- 
mon use is the motion of a carriage ; but in 
such dimates as our own, unless the patient has 
been accustomed to an open carriage, he must 
ather be confined to a close one, or run the 
risk of taking cold. As substitutes for a car- 
riage, but mferior to it, swings and spring chairs 
are used. 

None of these modes of exercise is equal to 
horseback, when the patient is strong enough 
not to be soon fatigued by it. From the sti- 
mulus given to the alimentary canal by the 
shaking in riding, it appears to be particularly 
well adapted to indigestion; and every phy- 
sician has seen instances of this disease, in 
which it has been more beneficial than any 
other mode of exercise. 

Any rough exercise, however, particularly 
riding on horseback, soon after meals, disturbs 
the stomach. If the reader will reflect on what 
has been said of the process of digestion, the 
cause of this will readily appear. We have 
seen that, in healthy digestion, no admixture 
of the new food with that which may yet 
remain in the stomach from the last meal, and 
which, if due time have been afibrded, h^ 
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already undergone the action of the gastric 
fluid, nor indeed of the different parts of the 
new food, ever takes place. We must, there- 
fore, infer, that any such admixture is unfa- 
vourable to this process ; and it is evident, from 
the way in which digestion is performed, that, 
did this happen, some part of the food would 
again be presented to the surface of the sto- 
mach, after it had undergone the digestive pro- 
cess ; and, consequently, a corresponding por- 
tion of undigested food prevented from ap- 
proaching it in due time. 

The mixing of the different parts of the food 
by any jolting exercise will be most apt to take 
place in the dyspeptic. If we fill a closed ves- 
sel, either with solid or fluid contents, we shall 
find that but little relative change of place 
will happen among their different parts by 
shaking the vessel. But if, instead of these 
contents wholly fiUing the vessel, any space be 
occupied by air, their relative situation will be 
readily disturbed. Now, the stomach always, 
more or less firmly, embraces its contents ; but, 
in indigestion, air is generally extricated from 
the food, and we have reason to believe, in- 
deed, is often secreted by the surface both of 
the stomach and bowels, and thus room is given 
for a ready change in the relative position of 
their contents. The dyspeptic is often warned 
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against any jolting exercise after meals, by the 
uneasiness it. occasions. It is a good general 
rule, therefore, for him to avoid exercise of all 
kinds for an hour and a half after eating. This 
affords an additional reason for not eating too 
often. We still find the dictates of nature 
pointing out what is best ; for all animals are 
inclined to repose, and even to sleep, after 
eating. 

Walking, when it can be borne for an hour 
or two without fatigue, is, of all exercises, the 
best. It is that which nature intends for us. 
There is no other accompanied with such a 
uniform and regular action of tJbe muscles and 
joints ; and from the valvular structure of the 
veins of the extremities, it is better fitted than 
any other to promote the circulation, and con- 
sequently all the functions of the system. It 
is also the most agreeable mode of exercise. 
Our desire for it, when it has been long with- 
held, becomes excessive. 

But in indigestion, from the peculiar effect 
on the abdominal viscera of riding on horse- 
back, it is generally of service to combine it 
with this exercise. I have known some dys- 
peptics, however, to whom horseback was al- 
ways more or less irksome, when it occasioned 
any degree of shaking. To such, the slowest 
riding ak)ne can be useful, and that only when 
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they are unable to walk for a sufficient length 
of time, and when the weather admits of such 
gentle exercise without a risk of being chilled, 
to which we have seen they are pecuUarly 
liable. 

Whatever be the mode of exercise, it should 
be taken as much as possible in the open air. 
No exercise within doors is equally beneficial. 

Those exercises in the open air, in which the 
bodily exercise is combined with a moderate 
and pleasurable exercise of mind, particularly 
gardening, are well adapted to this disease, 
provided the patient can avoid fatigue, which 
is not always easily done when the mind is 
occupied. 

A proper exercise of the mind, indeed, is 
almost of as much consequence to the dys- 
peptic as that of the body. When the former 
is languid and listless, the latter is generally 
debihtated and ill at ease. This state of mind 
is more or less counteracted by a due degree of 
bodily exercise, but the occupation of the mind 
itself is necessary to its cure. 

The maxims, by which the exercise of the 
body is regulated, are appUcable to that of the 
mind. The great rule is, to exercise without 
fatiguing it. Any study which fatigues is inju- 
rious, and a mind wholly unoccupied is no less 
so. When the debility is considerable, the 
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mind should be occupied by amusement alone, 
and even those amusements which greatly in- 
terest the feelings, or occasion any consider- 
able effort of mind, are hurtful. When, on the 
other hand, the patient has recovered a consi* 
derable degree of strength, a moderate atten- 
tion even to business is serviceable. However 
varied our occupations, if they tend only to pre- 
sent gratification, they soon become insipid. 
The mind must have something in view, some 
plan of increasing its enjoyments, to interest it 
i^reeably for any length of time. There are 
few things of greater advantage than the con- 
versation of friends, who present to the patient 
the fairest side of his future prospects. 

The time of day, at which either the mind or 
body is exercised, is also a matter of impor- 
tance. Towards evening every kind of exertion 
becomes irksome, and consequently hurtful. In 
the debilitated, a degree of fever, or something 
resembling it, probably the consequence of the 
unavoidable irritations of the day, comes on at 
this time, which is only to be relieved by re- 
pose : going early to bed, therefore, is of great 
consequence to them. It seems to be for the 
same reason that animal food, which increases 
any feverish tendency, is hurtful at a late hour. 

Exposure to the night air appears to be more 
pernicious than can easily be explained. I am 
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inclined to ascribe its effects to the damp, 
which prevails in the early part of the night 
from the condensation of the watery vapour 
raised during the day, being applied to the 
skin at a time when, from the state just men- 
tioned, its function is most apt to fail. In sultry 
chmates, where the evening dews are heavy, 
the effects of the night air are often fatal, even 
to those in health. It is well known, both in 
the East and West Indies, that people are 
often attacked with agues, from passing a single 
night abroad in the woods, where the vapour is 
most confined. Of the baneful effects of the 
night air at Batavia, Dr. Lind relates a striking 
proof in his account of the fevers of India : — 
" During the sickly season, a boat belonging 
to the Medway man-of-war, which attended on 
shore every night to bring fresh provisions, was 
three times successively manned, not one of 
her crews having survived that sen'ice." 

The bad effects of the night air, even of this 
coimtry, to invalids, I had often remarked, be- 
fore I began to consider to what it might be 
ascribed. Whatever may be said of the expla- 
nation, of the fact I have no doubt. It may be 
observed, that the effects experienced from the 
night air by dyspeptics, are similar to those pro- 
duced on them by a damp air from other causes. 

It is chiefly to the greater dampness of the 
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air of large tow^ns, I believe, that we should 
dBcribe their often disagreeing with dyspeptics. 
Dr. Hutton has shown, that when two portions 
of air, of different temperatures, saturated with 
water, are mixed, the mean temperature will 
not enable them to hold in solution the same 
quantity of water. I have, from an eminence, 
observed a cold wind, highly charged with 
moisture, in passing over a great extent of 
country, which contained several small towns, 
occasion a deposition of moisture wherever it 
mixed with the air of the towns ; so that from 
each of them a streak of mist extended in the 
direction of the wind, the air everywhere else 
remaining perfectly clear. To the same cause 
we must ascribe the thick fogs of London, which 
is generally some degrees above the tempera- 
ture of the country. They occur when the air 
is most charged with moisture, and chiefly in 
the coldest weather, when the number of fires 
being greatest, there is the greatest difference 
of temperature between the air of the country 
and that of the metropoUs. 

A damp air feels colder than a dry one of the 
same temperature, not only because it abstracts 
the heat of our bodies more rapidly, but because 
it tends to debihtate the functions of the nerves 
oi the surface ; one of the principal functions of 
the nerves being to preserve the due temperature. 
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Although it is of consequence for the debili- 
tated to go early to bed, there are few things 
more hurtful to them than remaining in it too 
long. After the degree of strength, of which 
the state of the system is capable, is restored 
by sleep, any longer continuance in bed, unless 
the debility be such as to render the mere effort 
of sitting up too much, tends only to relax. 
Getting up an hour or two earlier often gives a 
degree of vigour which nothing else can procure. 
I have known people whose feet constantly 
became cold and damp if they remained in bed 
a few hours longer than usual. For those who 
are not much debilitated, and sleep well, the 
best rule is to get out of bed soon after awaking 
in the morning. This, at first, may be too early, 
for the debiUtated require more sleep than the 
healthy ; but rising early will gradually prolong 
the sleep on the succeeding night, till the quan- 
tity which the patient enjoys is equal to his 
demand for it. 

Lying late is not only hurtful by the relax- 
ation it occasions, but also by occupying the 
time of the day at which exercise is most 
beneficial. 

If the dyspeptic be much debilitated, he 
should take his first meal as soon as he is 
dressed. He will often find himself hurt, and 
always less benefited by exercise, either of 
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mind or body, with the stomach and upper 
bowels as empty as they usually are in the 
morning. 

When the debility is less, he will frequently 
experience benefit from a walk or ride before 
breakfast. This observation is particularly 
applicable to those in whom indigestion has 
produced too great a determination of blood 
to the head, which is, for the time, increased 
by the recumbent posture during the night. 

We are mos4 vigorous when the first process 
of digestion is so far advanced, that the vessels 
which receive the nutriment from the intestines 
are pouring it into the blood ; and then it is 
that a free circulation is most useful for mixing 
the new juices with this fluid, and promoting 
their passage through the lungs, where they 
are perfected into blood. 

Some hght and agreeable occupation of the 
mind, with perfect rest of body, is best for an 
hour and a half after breakfast. From this 
period to that of the second meal, which should 
be about the middle hour between breakfast 
and bed-time, is the proper time for all the 
more powerful exercises either of mind or body. 
The corresponding interval between the second 
and third meal is better spent in the gentler 
employments of both; and after the last 
meal, which should be Ught. and taken about 
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nine o'clock, the invalid cannot go to bed too 
soon. 

The objection to going^ to bed after too fuH I 
a meal is, that the sleep will be disturbed, and I 
consequently less refreshing. Going to bed 
immediately, even after a light meal, in those 
unaccustomed to it, will have some degree of ] 
this effect at first, but this inconvenience will 
soon cease. However arlificial our habits may 
be, the system is soon reconciled to a return to 
what is natural. When four meals in the day 
are necessary, the interval between the first 
and the last should be divided into three, in- 
stead of two equal parts. 

Under all circumstances, of course, in regu- 
lating both diet and exercise, attention must 
be paid to the age and habits of the patient. It 
is seldom proper all at once to attempt the cor- 
rection of the most injurious habits ; the change 
should be made with caution and judgment. 
This is particularly the case with respect to the 
use of fermented liquors and active exercise, be- 
cause there are no means that more essentially 
influence the constitution ; and were we sud- 
denly to withdraw the accustomed stimulants, 
or urge to efforts beyond the strength, much 
injury might be done. The more advanced the 
age, habits are corrected with the greater diffi- 
culty, both because all habits are strengthened 
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by continuance, and because the less vigorous 
the constitution is, it is the less able to bear the 
change. 

At advanced periods of life a change of habits 
must not only be attempted more cautiously, 
but it must not be attempted in the same degree. 
It is to be recollected, that in old age repose is 
more necessary than at earlier periods, and ex- 
ertions of every kind less beneficial and more 
apt to be injurious ; and that stimulants are less 
hurtful, both because old age requires excite- 
ments more, and there is less space left for them 
to produce their pernicious effects. Under all 
circumstances, however, and at all times of life, 
the principles which have been laid down must, 
I believe, be kept in view. 

What is called a change of air, is almost 
always beneficial in indigestion, and particu- 
larly in the advanced stages. 

There has been much difference of opinion 
respecting the cause to which the benefit de- 
rived from change of place is to be ascribed. 
We have reason to believe that it arises from 
various circumstances, but least of all, in most 
instances, from mere change of air. It is evident 
that the air is effectually changed by the wind, 
and far more rapidly than it can be by any change 
of place. Yet it is only when the temperature 
or degree of moisture is changed by the wind. 
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that we can perceive it produce any change in 

the health, if we except that a certain degree of 
wind is useful by preventing absolute stillness 
of the air, which always becomes oppressive 
when long continued, and that independently of 
any impregnation of the air, for it is felt by 
those who inhabit single houses in the country, 
as well as by the inhabitants of towns. A free 
circulation of air is particularly grateful to the 
feelings, and, as we might from this alone infer, 
favourable to health. 

The truth is, the air is essentially the same in 
all places. It has been found by correct expe- 
riments, that in the closest pEirts of London and 
on the top of the Malvern Hills, it possesses the 
same proportion of the principle which supports 
animal hfe, and is itself, indeed, in all respects 
the same; but it is capable of being variously 
impregnated. The sense of smell at once in- 
forms those from the country, that the air of 
large towns is less unmixed than that which 
they have been accustomed to breathe. 

All impregnation of this kind must, we should 
at first view suppose, be more or less injurious, 
and to a certain degree it may be so; but we 
have reason to beUeve, I think, that it is much 
less so than the occasional greater dampness 
and consequent chilliness of the air of large 
towns, produced in the way just pointed out. 
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and the usual greater stillness of the air in them 
from confinement by the buildings. 

If we except moisture, the chief impregnation 
of the air of the large towns of this country 
seems to be from smoke, which does not appear 
to be particularly unwholesome. It has, on the 
contrary indeed, been supposed to preserve from 
disease, and has often been employed with this 
view. The other effluvia of our towns ai-e in 
too small quantity to produce much impregna- 
tion of the external air. 

It has just been remarked, that the change of 
air by the wind seems only to affect the health 
by the motion of the air it occasions, and by its 
influencing its temperature and degree of mois- 
ture. I am inclined to think that it is merely 
in these ways, which are doubtless in many 
cases very important, that change of place, as 
far as the air is concerned, usually affects us*. 

* Some have been inclioed to doubt whether ibe air is aver so 
changed as lo produce disease, independently of the presence of 
contagion and the changes of its temperature and degree of mois- 
ture : but there are some well -ascertained facts which it is difficult 
to explain on any other supposition. We see contagious diseases, 
particularly the plague, appearing and declining in difTerent parts 
of a country, perhaps hundreds of miles distant from each other, 
at the same time and without any evident cause, which it would be 
difficult to account for by any of the known properties of contagion. 
I have elsewhere had occasion to consider this subject at some 
length. — TreaUte on simple and trvplive Fevert.p. 168, et teq., 
fourth edition. 
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But there are many other thiDgs in change of 
place capable of essentially influencing health, 
of which, I believe, the most powerful is the ex- 
citement given by the change itself. How often 
do we find continual change necessary, the new 
place being no better than the old, as soon as 
the novelty is worn away. 

To the mere exercise of body occasioned by 
the travelling, or to which a new situation natu- 
rally excites, much must often be ascribed ; but 
we must look to the occupation and cheerfulness 
of mind occasioned by the change for its chief 
effects. The feelings of sickness on the one hand, 
like all other feelings, are soon associated with 
every thing around us ; and on the other, the 
mind, if not forcibly abstracted, fixes intensely on 
any object, which for a long time chiefly occupies 
it. In long-continued sickness, we want some- 
thing to break that association, and something 
to divide our attention. What can so power- 
fiilly produce these effects as a total change of 
place ? The poor, in some parts of this country, 
who cannot afford to send their children to a 
distance in the decline of hooping-cough, in 
which change of place is so powerful a remedy, 
confine them daily for a certain time close to 
the machinery of a mill, and this often answers 
the purpose as well. 

Let me add. those who ascribe to fancy aU 
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diseases which may be cured by change, know 
little of the nature of disease or the laws of the 
animal economy. Will they ascribe the hoop- 
ing-cough to fancy, or eruptions and sores of the 
surface, pains and stifthess of the joints, and a 
thousand other ailments, which are often cured 
by change alone ? We have seen how various 
the diseases which depend on affections of the 
digestive organs are ; and how much these af- 
fections are influenced by the state of the mind, 
which is very nearly as much the subject of 
external circumstances as the body. 

Such are the means of preventing the re-ap- 
plication of the causes of indigestion most apt 
to arise from the disease itself. Some others 
will occur to the mind of every one conversant 
with it. Frequent vomiting, diarrhoea, and fits 
of constipation, are among the chief of these. 
It is almost unnecessary to say that they must 
be corrected as soon as the circumstances of the 
case adniit of it. The means proper for this 
purpose will appear in considering what may be 
called the medicinal part of the treatment. 

Of the Medicinal Treatment in the First Stage 
of Indigestion. 

It appears, from what has been said of the 
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nature of tfae first stage of indigestion* that it 
arises from the debility of the nervous power 
and muscular fibres of the stomach and bowels. 
While we are, by a proper regulation of diet 
and exercise, endeavouring to prevent every 
cause which may increase their debility, it is 
necessary, by the aids which medicine affords, 
to endeavour more directly to restore their 
vigour. 

The medicinal treatment of this stage may 
be divided into that indicated while the disease 
is confined to the stomach and bowels, and that 
which becomes necessary in consequence of 
its having spread to other parts. 

But besides the means which alone deserve 
the name of ciu-ative, others, to be regarded as 
preparatory, must occasionally be employed. 
To give the curative plan the best chance of 
success, it is not only necessary to remove the 
remote causes and prevent their re-apphcation ; 
but, as far as we can, to remove the more im- 
mediate effects of these causes, and thus 
bring the digestive organs into the circum- 
stances most favourable to the operation of that 
plan. 

Of the Preparative Means. 
When we are consulted by those labouring 
under indigestion, we generally find the sto- 
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mach and bowels loaded. It is necessary, in 
the first place, to relieve them from some part 
of this load, and, as far as we can, to correct 
the properties of that which remains. On this 
account we frequently find it advisable to com- 
mence the treatment by an emetic, followed by 
some mild aperient. It should be our endea- 
vour, by an attention to the proper rules of 
diet, to prevent the necessity of repeating the 
former of these, and the latter, we shall find, 
only makes part of the general plan, as far as 
it is necessary for the regular and free action 
of the bowels. 

An emetic, in the early stages of the disease, 
seems sometimes beneficial by the excitement, 
as well as the evacuation, it occasions. Its 
frequent repetition, however, is injurious. Fre- 
quent vomiting, we have seen, ranked among 
the causes of the disease ; yet the temporary 
rehef, obtained by emetics, not only often in- 
duces the patient to repeat them, but has 
persuaded some physicians that the cure of 
the disease may be attempted by them alone. 

If the first emetic, however, does not remove 
it, as sometimes happens, when it is slight, and 
of recent occurrence, rather deserving the name 
of disordered stomach than the disease we are 
considering ; its repetition generally does more 
harm than good. If emetics are repeated at 
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all, it Bhould only be for the purpose of re- 
moving urgent symptoms. Their continued 
use not only occasions a great degree of mor- 
bid excitement, but inverts the natural action 
of the stomach, and frequently of the first 
intestine also, and consequently tends to de- 
bilitate both, and break the habit of their 
natural fxmctions. 

When it appears that offensive matter still 
exists in the stomach and bowels, after the 
operation of the emetic and aperient, which 
may be known by a furred tongue and disagree- 
able taste, a sense of oppression and distention, 
and by eructation of wind and ill-digested food, 
or of an acid matter, which is sometimes so 
acrid as almost to excoriate the fauces ; we 
must, by the use of correctives, more directly 
alter the morbid properties of their contents, 
and at the same time, by gentle stimulants, 
particularly the distilled waters, occasionally 
mixed with a small proportion of some aro- 
matic tincture, endeavour to excite them to a 
better secretion. 

When the eructations are acid« the alkahs, 
magnesia, lime-water, and prepared chalk, are 
the best correctives*. If the foregoing symp- 

' I m&y here observe ihal the pare alkalis, both from the 
extrication of lur being apt to oppress, aod because ibej more 
readily combine with tbe acid of the first passages, are soraelimes 
found belter correctors of acidity than their carbonates. 
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toms are attended with much debiUty, a cold 
surface, and sense of sinking-, carbonate of 
ammonia, or liquor ammo?iiie, in small doses, is 
the best. When the bowels are too languid, 
magnesia, which forms an aperient salt with 
the acid of the first passages, may be used; 
and when diarrhoea prevails, lime-water, and 
the prepared chalk, which tend to consti- 
pate. In this case also, combining the chalk 
with some mucilaginous substance, which 
defends the surface of the stomach and bow- 
els, as in the mistura cretas, is generally of 
use. In other cases the fixed alkalis, particu- 
larly soda, from its greater power, is the best 
antacid. 

Although morbid acidity may be lessened, it 
cannot be wholly prevented by a diet con- 
sisting chiefly of animal food ; and I have re- 
peatedly had occasion to observe, that when 
a person is wholly confined to animal food, the 
contents of the stomach and the breath become 
very acid as soon as he begins to feel disgusted 
with it. 

As the pains which arise from irritating 
matter in the stomach and bowels proceed 
either directly from irritation of their surface, 
or from spasms excited by the iiritation; 
they are generally allayed by the means just 
pointed out. In spasm, which is distinguished 
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by the pain being unaccompanied by the symp- 
toms which indicate inflammation, the aromatic 
tinctures may occasionally be used in larger 
doses than would be proper in their habitual 
employment. I shall presently have occasion to 
speak of the effect of heat in reheviug this pain. 

If the foregoing means fail, an opiate must 
be given, care being taken, by the subsequent 
exhibition of an aperient, to counteract its con- 
stipating tendency. The exhibition of the 
aperient with the opiate, for the most part, 
tends to prevent the effect of both. 

Spasm of a more permanent nature seems 
sometimes to attend and oppose a powerful ob- 
stacle to the action of the bowels. The com- 
bination of an opiate with the aperient seems 
then often to promote its operation. The re- 
petition of the opiate, under such circum- 
stances, however, requires circumspection. It 
may, by counteracting the peristaltic motion 
of the intestines, prove a more obstinate cause 
of constipation than the spasm which it re- 
moves. 

When diarrhcea, excited by the irritating con- 
tents of the bowels, continues after we have 
reason to beheve that its cause has been ex- 
pelled, mucilage of acacia, with small doses 
of opium, or if these alone do not succeed. 





combined with astringents and prepared chalk, 
are the proper means. 

When vomiting is obstinate, it is often al- 
layed by the saline draught taken in a state of 
effervescence, or a mixture of sulphuric acid, 
conserve of roses, and peppermint-water, care- 
fully strained. If these fail, the most effectual 
means, according to my experience, are a pill, 
composed of opium and camphor, and blister- 
ing the region of the stomach*. 

Such are the means, by a judicious employ- 
ment of which the stomach and bowels are 
brought, as nearly as their debilitated func- 
tions admit of, into the natural state ; the more 
nearly this can be done, the better is the chance 
of relief from the means we are now to con- 
sider, namely, those which tend more directly 
to restore tone to these organs. 



* When, in the second stage of indigestion, along with the vo- 
miting, there is considerable tenderness on pressure in the epigas- 
trium, the means which take off the inflammatory action, parti- 
cularljf loss of blood from the part, with subsequent blistering, 
are the most effectual means. 

In the affection of the stomach, called the water-brash, there is 
a frequent rejection, rather resembling eructation than vomiting, 
of a watery fluid from the stomach. I cannot help agreeing in 
opinion with Dr. Cullen, that this is a peculiar affect ion of the 
stomach, not depending on the slate of that organ which produces 
ibe disease we are considering. It is not necessarily accompanied 
by the symptoms of indigestion. -• 
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Of the TrefttTnent when the Disease is conJiTied 
to the StoTtiack and Bowels. 



We have seen, that although the causes of 
indigestion seem, some to act on the muscular 
6bres of the stomach, and some on its nerves, 
these parts are so connected in their functions, 
that whatever debihtates the one, in a greater 
or less degree, necessarily affects the other. 
We shall find that a similar observation appUes 
to the means of relief. Whatever tends to restore 
a healthy nervous power to the stomach, tends 
to form the food into that substance which is 
best fitted to excite the muscular fibres of this 
organ ; and whatever excites the natural action 
of these fibres, tends to relieve the nerves from 
their load, and in the most favourable way to 
bring into contact with their extremities the 
food on which, through the intervention of the 
gastric fluid, their powers are to be exerted. 

Although some of the remedies seem to 
operate more in the one of these ways than in 
the other, it will be better, as I wish to avoid 
nice distinctions, to include the whole under 
one head, in an inquiry respecting the use of 
tonic remedies in this disease ; and I shall at- 
tempt no other division than the simple one of 
the means which act directly on the stomach 
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and homehf and those which inOxkeace them 
through other parts. 

The formar may be divided into two classes, 
those which tend to allay pain and irritation, 
or far the time to excite the particular fimction 
of the ddinlitated organs; and those which 
seem to act less by any immediate effect than 
by bestowing oa these organs some degree <^ 
permanent vigour. 

The medicines of the one class have been 
termed stimulants and anodynes. The most 
powerful of the other consist of bitters, astrin^* 
gents, and those medicines which tend to sup* 
port a due activity of the bowds. 

I HAVE already had occasion to observe, that 
simple distilled spirits, and still more the aro- 
matic tinctures, tend for the time to promote 
the action of the stomach, and to warn against 
too free a use of them ; because the increased 
vigour thus procured, especially if they have 
been frequently repeated, is generally suc- 
ceeded by corresponding debility. From very 
small doses of such medicines, however, par- 
ticularly when combined with those whose 
effects are more permanent, advantage on the 
whole arises. We find that bitters and astrin- 
gents not only produce their good effects more 
speedily, but, for the most part, more perma- 
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neatly also, if combined with small doses of 
those medicines, which are more purely stimu- 
lant ; and, indeed, the assistance of the latter 
seems often necessary to enable the stomach 
to bear the former without oppression. 

Thus it has become an universal practice to 
combine a small quantity of distilled spirits and 
aromatics, with other stomachic medicines. 
The quantity of distilled spirits in such mixtures 
should always be small, — a twelfth, at most an 
eighth, of the whole. The choice of the aro- 
matic is of less consequence ; the properties of 
all are similar. Some suit the stomach and the 
taste of individuals better than others. There 
is, upon the whole, however, some difference 
in their properties. Ginger may be used when 
cardamoms would heat too much, and carda- 
moms will relieve flatulence and spasmodic 
pains, when ginger would fail. 

Similar in their operation to this class of me- 
dicines are, ammonia and its carbonate, which 
have not, perhaps, obtained all the attention 
they deserve in the disease before us. They 
are more apt to heat than aromatics, and, 
in the same proportion, more beneficial in that 
languor and coldness which are often such 
prominent features of indigestion. I have 
found them decidedly serviceable when aro- 
matics had failed. They are best adapted to 
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those cases where a continuance of the disease 
has produced an unusually languid circulation, 
without much tenderness of the epigastrium, 
hard pulse, or burning in the hands or feet at 
uight. I have, however, found them of great 
use, as we shall find in speaking of the treatment 
of the second stage, even where these symptoms 
prevail in some measure, if the temperature of the 
surface, and particularly of the hands and feet, 
were generally below the healthy degree ; and 
have even with great advantage combined their 
use with the local means which counteract the 
inflammatory tendency. I shall speak of this 
medicine more at length in treating of the 
more protracted forms of the disease, in which 
it is more generally useful. 

Camphor possesses some of the properties of 
ammonia in a slighter degree ; and its sedative 
property renders the mistura camphors a good 
vehicle for other medicines. 

Among the means of temporary relief in in- 
digestion, very warm water holds a higher place, 
perhaps, than is generally supposed. To its 
frequent use we have seen there are the same 
objections as to other powerful stimulants. It 
deserves mentioning, that a considerable degree 
of heat, I mean nearly as much as the patient can 
bear without complaint, appUed externally to the 
region of the stomach, and continued for a sutfi- 
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cientl^igthof time, is more effectual in relieviiig 
that kind of pain of the stomach which most 
frequently attends indigestion, than any appli-: 
cation of heat we can make internally, which 
arises probably from our being enabled to apply 
a great degree of heat in this way for a longer 
time. The same pain is also frequently re- 
lieved by heat applied to the feet. 

Opium belongs to the head of remedies em- 
ployed for temporary relief. Large doses of 
this medicine have no place in the treatment 
of indigestion, except for the purpose of re- 
lieving severe pain. Very small doses, however, 
one or two minums of tincture of opium, for 
example, repeated two or three times a day, 
often prove highly serviceable in aUaying mor-. 
bid irritation, and thus promoting the healthy 
functions. The constipating effect of such doses 
is generally easily counteracted, and sometimes 
indeed they have very little of this effect. 

I have found the pulvis ipecacuanhas compo- 
situs the most beneficial form in which small 
doses of opium can be given in indigestion. 
From one to three grains, given every six or 
eight hours, appear to have a peculiar effect in 
allaying the irritations attending this disease, 
which probably arises from its action on the 
skin. It appears to be best adapted to those 
cases in which the patient is more inclined to 

M 
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nestlessneas, than languor. It is bett^ from time 
to time to discontinue and renew its use, than 
to exhibit it for a great length of time, without 
interruption ; which, even when the dose is very 
small, is apt to occasion some confusion or other 
uneasiness of the head. When the head is 
much afiected, or the bowels very languid, 
hyosciamus is the best opiate. 

The effect of opiates in indigestion explains 
an observation sometimes made by dyspeptics, 
that they find their dinner digested with less 
flatulence and acidity, when they go to sleep 
after it; The composure produced by sleep, in 
some degree, answers the purpose of the opiate. 
In many dyspeptics a moderate dose of opium, 
taken after dinner, gives more reUef, and, for 
the time, more effectually promotes digestion, 
than any other means. It is almost unnecessary 
to add, that the habit of employing it for this 
purpose is very objectionable. It is probably 
on account of its anodyne quaUty, that lettuce, 
as I have had occasion to observe above, ap- 
pears to be less indigestible than other raw 
vegetables. 

In considering the causes of indigestion, we 
have seen how readily the disease is increased 
by every thing which occasions morbid irrita- 
tion of the nerves of the stomach. It is, in a 
great degree, in this way that the undigested 
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contents of a weak stomach aggravate the 
symptoms. By lessetiiog the sensibility of the 
nerves, and thus allaying that irritation, an 
opiate seems to check the progress of indiges- 
tion, as well as to render us less sensible to the 
irritation it occasioned. 

The medicines called nervous are also often 
useful in allaying irritation, especially when it 
chiefly affects parts at a distance from the sto- 
mach. Myrrh, camphor, castor, and valerian, 
I have found most beneficial, except when the 
disease inclines to hysteria, and then a com- 
bination of some of these, and asafcetida. is a 
means of temporary relief, second, perhaps, to 
none but ether, which approaches too nearly 
to the nature of distilled spirits, to admit of its 
free employment This class of medicines, and 
particularly the combination just mentioned, 
that especially of asafcetida and castor, seldom 
faii to give relief in palpitation arising from 
indigestion, where no inflammatory disposition 
has supervened. They also, in general, give 
more or less temporary relief to the dyspncea, 
which, in some cases, we have found so oh- 
stinate a symptom. Of the various medicines 
of this class, however, those most etfectual in 
some cases are not always found so la others ; 
and when such as are on the whole most suc- 
cessful fail, others often succeed. 
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But it is of much less consequence to give 
relief in fits of indigestion than to prevent their 
recurrence. We are now to inquire how far 
medicine can assist the due regulation of diet 
and exercise in effecting this object. 

The small doses of opium which I have just 
had occasion to mention, are calculated to 
effect more than temporary relief in indigestion. 
I have found them of essential use combined 
with the medicines we are about to consider. 

It has already been observed, that of the 
stimulants whose effect is most permanent, 
bitters and astringents are those on which we 
chiefly rely, and that their effect is increased 
by combining them with small doses of some of 
the stimulants we have been considering. 

Bitters have been long known to possess a 
power of invigorating the digestive organs. 
There is a great variety of them, but I beheve 
they may all be divided into simple bitters, and 
those which, independently of the effect of the 
bitter, seem to possess a peculiar tonic quality. 
Of those in common use, camomile, bitter 
orange-peel, and wormwood, seem to be most 
free from this quality *. Calumba possesses it 

• IJj ihe Ionic qiialil^ of bitlers, I mean lUo power hy which 
§ome of them increase ihe force of the circulation, and consequenlly 
are rendered improper where the in flam mat orj' diathesis prevails. 
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in a greater degree than gentian and cascarilla, 
and the Peruvian bark in a greater degree than 
any other, I speak not at present of the astrin- 
gency of the last, which renders it a medicine 
of different properties. It is particularly to be 
observed that this tonic property of bitters, al- 
though less immediately powerful, is of a more 
permanent nature than that of the stimulants 
which we have been considering ; and the latter 
may often be used for the purpose of occasional 
relief, when the inflanunatory tendency is too 
great to admit of the more permanent stimulant. 
All the foregoing bitters, if we except the 
bark, which in many cases is oppressive to the 
stomach, are well suited to the first stage of 
indigestion ; but in proportion as the second 
stage approaches, we find the less tonic bitters 
answer better; and in this stage, even the 
gentian, which, of those that deserve the name 
of tonic, possesses, perhaps, the least of this 
property, is often too heating; and the bark 
in general cannot be borne, even for a few 
days ; while in the early periods of the 
disease, when it supervenes on debilitated 
states of the constitution, and the stomach 
still retains considerable comparative vigour, 
the bark is often the most beneficial of all 

It teems not to be generallv known, ibat tfajs propert]' bean little 
reUlion to the qnantily of estenlial oil which tbev contain. 
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bitters. It has by some been almost banished 
from the treatment of indigestion ; but this, I 
beheve, has arisen from its having been em- 
ployed indiscriminately in all cases and periods 
of the disease. The sulphate of quinine ap- 
pears to be its best preparation. 

It is remarkable that certain stomachs cannot 
bear any species of bitter. I know some who 
constantly suffer from even a few spoonfuls of 
camomile tea; so that in them we are wholly 
precluded from the use of this class of medi- 



Many object to the long-continued use of 
bitters and aromatics. There are strong ob- 
jections to the long-continued use of every 
medicine. If it is one of power, it exhausts 
the strength ; if not, it seems to become wholly 
inert. When the disease is obstinate, it is 
better, after a certain degree of relief is ob- 
tained, to discontinue such medicines, and, 
sooner or later, recur to them, as the symptoms 
may require. 

I believe, however, the apprehensions from 
their long-continued use have chiefly arisen 
from their effects in gouty cases. It prevents 
the regular return of this disease, as has been 
proved by the effects of what was called the 
Portland Powder, and some other speci6cs : 
but it follows, I think, from the facts stated 
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in the last Chapter, that the bad effects which 
ensue should rather be ascribed to the pre- 
vention of the regular gout, than any direct 
operation of the medicine. The same effects 
follow when the return of regular fits is pre- 
vented merely by applications to the joints, 
which, independently of this consequence, can 
have no effect on the general health- 
Astringents are less generally adapted to 
cases of indigestion than bitters, on account of 
their tendency to increase the inactivity of 
the bowels. Some of them, however, are 
medicines of such value, that we often find it 
advisable to employ them, although at the 
expense of correcting this effect. Nor are they 
in all cases equally apt to produce it. 

All vegetable astringents seem to have more 
or less tonic effect on the stomach, as weU as 
on other parts of the system ; and to this we 
must, in some degree, ascribe the good effects 
of the bark in the cases above pointed out; 
but the mineral kingdom affords the most be- 
neficial medicines of this description. Of these, 
iron deserves the first place. In chlorotic 
indigestion, combined with stimulants, it is the 
most powerful medicine we possess, because it 
is the most powerful in removing the obstruction 
whence the indigestion by sympathy arises; so 
that in this case it belongs rather to the class 
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of remedies which we are next to consider; 
but there are few cases of indigestion in which 
it is not found more or less useful at an early 
period, if no tendency to the second stage 
of the disease has shown itself. Its good 
effects are increased by combining it with 
bitters and aromatics ; and, in idiopathic in- 
digestion, the carbonate has appeared to me 
its best preparation, provided it can be taken 
in rather large doses, without oppressing the 
stomach. 

Next to iron, the sulphuric acid seems to 
be the best stomachic astringent, and it may 
be used in later stages of the disease than 
iron. It is particularly serviceable in those 
cases, where sweating, which is not unusual, 
is too easily induced by exercise ; for much 
tendency to sweating indicates relaxation, not 
vigour of the skin. It appears from the ex- 
periments relating to the circumstances which 
influence the state of the urine, above referred 
to, that the saline matter, secreted by the 
skin, is not so certainly thrown off, even by 
profuse sweating, as by a free, insensible per- 
spiration. 

In the opinion of many* the sulphate of zinc, 
given in very small doses, also holds a distin- 
guished place among the astringents suited to 
indigestion, and it is sometimes successful 
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where other tonics fail. It may be given at 
later periods than iron, but it requires caution; 
and if its good effects do not soon appear, 
should be laid aside. It has appeared to me, 
from repeated trial, that alum possesses con- 
siderable power as a tonic in indigestion, 
and, like the last mentioned, it has little or 
no heating quality, and although, probably, in- 
ferior in power, it has the advantage of being 
perfectly safe. 

Other medicines seem to act on the alimen- 
tary canal in a way similar to bitters and 
astringents. All the mineral acids possess 
more or less of a tonic power. The subnitrate 
of bismuth has lately been much celebrated. 
It seems best adapted to those cases in which 
there is frequent recurrence of pain referred to 
the stomach, in the prevention of which it is 
often very successfuL 

To enumerate all the medicines which have 
been employed with a view to restore vigour 
to the stomach and bowels would be a difficult 
task, and not a very useful one; for few, 
with the exception of the foregoing, possess 
much power. The acrid vegetables, particu- 
larly horse-raddish and mustard-seed, are 
indicated in the same cases in which ammonia 
and aromatics are most beneficial. Their in- 
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fasion often forms a good vehicle for the latter 
medicines. 

Sarsaparilla appears to hold a much higher 
place among the remedies of indigestion than 
is generally supposed, but it is not to its early 
stages that it is best suited. It is in cases, 
which we shall soon have occasion to consider 
more particularly, where general languor of the 
secreting surfaces has become permanent, and 
the stomach is consequently in some degree 
relieved, that it is most useful. 

It has become common to employ mercury, 
in some form or other, in all cases of indigestion ; 
but, I believe its use is always injurious in the 
period of the disease we are now considering; 
that is, while the derangement is confined to the 
alimentary canal. I shall have occasion to treat 
ftdly of what appears to me the proper use of 
this medicine in the other periods of the disease. 
Instances have frequently occurred, in which the 
disease seemed to be confirmed by its unneces- 
sary and incautious employment. I believe we 
may say, without hesitation, that it is never to 
be used at any period for the mere purposes of 
an aperient. 

The proper use of aperients is a subject of 
great importance at all periods, and in all states 
of indigestion. In the period under considera- 
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tion, their object is merely to support a regular 
action of the bowels, which, as the secretions 
of the whole canal are inclined to fail, and the 
stomach and upper bowels do not discharge 
their contents so readily as they ought to do, 
should be rather freer than in health. It often 
has an excellent efifect to combine bitters with 
gentle apaients in the early stages of the dis- 
ease. Epsom salts are frequently employed in 
this way with great advantage. If they are too 
cold, or occasion too watery a discharge, small 
doses of sulphate of potash and rhubarb often 
answer better. 

Different aperients suit different constituti<His. 
I have found none employed merely for the pur- 
pose of supporting a regular action of the bowels, 
so generally useful as piUs composed of ipeca- 
cuanha, compound extract of colocynth, and 
soap, occasionally taken before dinner or at 
bed-time, with the addition of a Uttle gamboge, 
when they are not sufficiently active. In many 
soma has appeared to me a medicine of great 
■value. It seems more directly to promote di- 
gestion, at the same time that it excites the 
bowels; a property also of the pills just men- 
tioned. 

With respect to those remedies which act on 
other parts, and only by sympathy influence the 
alimentary canal, the most powerful, and, in- 




deed, the only ones which appear to have much 
effect, are such as make their impression on the 
skin and the uterus. I have aheady had occasion 
to mentiononeof the most powerful of the means 
tending to restore the functions of the uterus. 
All this class, of course, are beneficial in indi- 
gestion, as far as it depends on a failure of those 
fimctions. With respect to the means which 
make their impression on the skin, the cold bath, 
where there is considerable general vigour, and 
the warm saU bath in almost all cases, the 
shower bath, particularly where there is too 
much determination of blood to the head, and 
spunging the body with salt water, or water 
and vinegar, especially when this practice is 
followed by friction of some continuance, often 
aid other means, and sometimes appear to be 
powerful remedies. Of friction, in general, I 
have already had occasion to speak. Among 
the means we are considering may be ranked 
blistering the epigastric region, were not so 
severe a remedy hardly allowable in the earlier 
periods of the disease, where gentler means 
generally succeed. Covering the epigastric 
region with stimulating and anodyne plasters is 
sometimes of use. 

The gastric fluid of other animals has been 
proposed as a remedy in indigestion. If the 
view which has been taken of this disease be 
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correct, it could answer no other purpose but 
that of temporary relief. I have known the in- 
spissated bile of the ox used as an aperient in 
indigestion with good effect. It appears to de- 
serve attention, particularly in the state of the 
disease we are now to consider. 



Of the TreatTnent when the Disease has spread 
further than the Stomach and Bowels. 

It is observed in the first chapter, that, 
sooner or later after the first symptoms of this 
disease have shown themselves, the alvine dis- 
charge begins to deviate from the healthy 
state ; in different cases, and sometimes in the 
same case at different times, assuming various 
appearances. The treatment then becomes more 
complicated. 

When the alvine discharge assumes an umia- 
tural colour, we may be assured that tie disease 
has spread further than the ahmentary canal. 
The secreting power of the Uver, and probably 
of the pancreas, partakes of it. As these organs 
pour their secretions into the first intestine, the 
state of which seems so greatly to influence the 
symptoms of the different stages of indigestion, 
they immediately affect the greater part of the 
canal, and, by sympathy, influence the state of 
the stomach. The beneficial effect of purga- 
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lives in indigestion seems greatly to depend on 
their assisting the motions of that intestine ; 
and I have, from several cases, had reason to 
believe that the peculiarly beneficial effects 
sometimes witnessed from senna in the disease 
before us, arise from its being well fitted to 
promote its action. It has appeared more 
effectually to remove the fulness of the right 
hypochondrium, when it depends on morbid 
distention of the duodenum, than any other 
medicine equally mild in its operation. 

The change in the appearance of the alvine 
discharge, we have seen, occurs at various pe- 
riods of the disease ; in some cases, almost as 
soon as the symptoms of indigestion begin to 
attract notice ; so that it is difficult to say, ex- 
cept from considering the nature of the remote 
causes, where the disease originated. It is 
more common, however, for it to take place 
after various symptoms of disordered digestion 
have lasted for some weeks, and the slighter 
symptoms, we have seen, in some cases, con- 
tinue for years without any material alteration 
in the appearance of this discharge. 

Of the particular state of the pancreatic 
fluid, we have no means of judging. The al- 
vine discharge, it appears from what was said 
above, generally owes its colour to the bile. 
By the degree of colour, therefore, we may 
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judge of the quantity of bile poured into the 
intestines, and by its hue, of the state of this i 
fluid. An admixture of blood, when it floflW | 
from a high part of the canal, so that it 
mixed with the other contents, and has bad I 
time to assume a dark colour, sometimes gives 
to the discharge an appearance similar to that 
given by certain states of the bile. They may 
be distinguished, however, by dilution with 
water; if the change of colour arise from bile, 
a greenish or yellowish shade will be proJ I 
duced; if from blood, a dark brown one. 

When the change of colour in the alvine di** J 
charge takes place, we may generally be a»*l 
sored that, in addition to the original diseased | 
we have to contend with more or less derange* I 
ment in the function of the hver. 

The principle of the treatment is to combine 
with the means which tend to restore vigour to 
the alimentary canal, which we have just been 
considering, those which correct the action of 
the liver. 

It is generally admitted that we possess no 
medicine of equal power with mercury in cor- 
recting morbid affections of this organ ; but it 
unfortunately happens that its continued use 
is generally injurious to other organs, and par- 
ticularly to the stomach and bowels ; and the 
chief object to be kept in view in its employ- 
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ment in this stage of indigestion is. so to ma- 
nage its exhibition, that it shall produce the 
desired effect on the liver, with as little injury 
as possible to other parts of the system. 

The first observation which presents itself on 
the employment of mercury at this period is. 
that it is not to be so given as to be received 
into the circulating system. Mercury, when 
thus introduced, has the property of more 
or less exciting all the secreting surfaces ; but 
their excitement is supported by it, if the 
quantity be considerable, at great expense to 
the constitution, and, when long continued, sel- 
dom fails to impair its powers. No practice 
can be worse than that which unnecessarily 
risks this effect. In the first stage of indi- 
gestion, there is no occasion to change by such 
powerful means the state of the general habit 
to which the diseased action has but imperfectly 
extended, and in which it is still so purely sym- 
pathetic, that it immediately diappears as soon 
as the disease of the central parts is removed ; 
and experience has amply proved, that, in con- 
sequence of the sympathy which exists between 
the liver and alimentary canal, the deranged 
action of the former can, in this stage of the 
disease, be corrected by the local effect alone 
of the mercury on the latter. 

Another observation of importance is, that 
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at this period the long- continued use of mer- 
cury is seldom necessary. The practice of 
giving it every second day, or even daily, and 
almost indiscriminiately, in cases of indigestion, 
for a considerable length of time without at- 
tending to the state of the alvine discharge, 
although its reception into the system be pre- 
vented by the regular use of purgatives, is, as 
far as I can judge, in opposition to every thing 
which we know of the nature of the disease, 
and the effects of this medicine. 

What are the effects which we expect from 
the use of mercury in the first stage of indi- 
gestion, after a healthy secretion of bile is re- 
stored, which is often effected by two or three 
doses, sometimes by one ? It is true that a 
recurrence to it is generally necessary,, but in 
the first instance we should wait till we see 
whether this necessity be indicated by a return 
of the morbid state of the bile. The effect of 
its first exhibition is more or less permanent in 
different cases, and the most favourable cases, 
when we have obtained a healthy flow of bilci 
yield to the other means we have been con- 
sidering. 

In the more obstinate cases, indeed, where 
the disordered state of the liver constantly re- 
curs at short intervals, it is better for a certain 
time to give a moderate dose at stated inter- 
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vals, by which the alimentary canal suffers 
less, as a smaller quantity is required for the 
prevention of this state, than for its removal, 
to say nothing of the injurious effects of the 
vitiated secretions themselves. But even in 
such cases, this practice should not be long 
pursued, without trying from time to time how 
far the powers of the constitution are sufficient 
without its aid. By these means we ascertain 
the extent to which it is necessary to carry the 
use of the medicine. 

The form in which it should be exhibited is 
also a point of great importance. It ought ne- 
ver, we may safely affirm, in the case before 
us, to be used externally ; for we have no rea- 
son to believe, that its apphcation to the skin 
can materially affect the liver by sympathy ; 
and we generally find, that, when exhibited 
in this way, it produces little effect on that 
organ, till the state of the gums shows its pre- 
sence in the constitution, which, I have just 
had occasion to observe, is at this period un- 
necessary. 

All that is here wanted is something that 
may speedily correct the disordered function 
of the Uver. To produce this effect quickly, 
without being more generally applied to the 
system than is necessary, mercury must be 
given internally. The sympathetic effect on 
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mentary canal, we have seen, is sufficient for 
the purpose. 

There are two forms in which it is usually 
given, calomel and blue pill. The former being 
the most aperient, it is a good general rule to 
give it when the bowels are most languid, and 
the blue pill when they are more easily excited. 
But this is not the only property in which these 
preparations differ. The blue pill is generally 
most oppressive to the stomach ; the calomel 
most irritating to the bowels ; although, in some 
cases, I have seen the former, in very delicate 
subjects, from its being less cathartic, and con- 
sequently, for a longer time, hanging about the 
bowels, if I may use the expression, more irri- 
tating than calomel. 

For the same reason, small doses of calomel, 
a quarter, or half a grain, are often more irri- 
tating than two or three grains, which more 
quickly pass off; and the irritation of the 
bowels is most effectually prevented by taking 
an aperient draught some hours after the calo- 
mel. With most people, this is not necessary 
when the blue pill is taken, its continuance in 
the bowels generally giving less uneasiness. 

From these properties of the two preparations, 
the reader will readily perceive the circum- 
stances which should inBuence our choice of 
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thenL In the most recent cases, calomel taken 
at night, and carried off by a draught in the 
morning, generally answers best. Here we 
want only the most transitory action of the 
medicine. 

On the other hand, when the disease has 
lasted longer, or the first few doses of calomel 
have failed to produce a permanent flow of 
healthy bile, we feel the necessity of employing 
a preparation which may remain some time in 
the alimentary canal with less irritation than 
calomel. 

Hence the great success which often attends 
giving four or five grains of the blue pill every 
second or third night, as recommended by Mr. 
Abemethy, particularly in those cases where 
the affection of the liver has supervened early, 
and where, consequently, it is the principal 
cause which supports and aggravates the dis- 
ease. This observation, it is evident, appUes 
with still greater force, when it is the original 
disease, and the alimentary canal suffers only 
by sympathy and the irritation of the vitiated 
bile. It is always to be recollected, however, 
that it is an unhealthy bile alone which renders 
mercury necessary in the first stage of indiges- 
tion, that the time required for correcting it is 
different in different cases, and that all that is 
taken after this is injurious. 
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In some the blue pill is so oppressive, that 
they cannot take it even in much smalls 
doses *. In them the hydrarg. c. creta some- 
times answers better ; or small doses of calo- 
mel may be given, and its tendency to irritate 
corrected by combining it with anodynes. 

The purgative property of calomel is inse- 
parable from its most beneficial operation. 
While, by its peculiar eflFect on the first pas- 
sages, it excites a better action of the liver ; 
by its purgative eflFect, as well as by that of 
the draught which its exhibition renders expe- 
dient, it tends further to emulge the gall-ducts, 
and reUeve the distended state of the liver. 

Its operation then is most wanted where this 
distention is greatest, which may be known, 
we have seen, by the state of the right hypo- 
chondrium, and will be least injurious where the 
strength is most able to bear so considerable a 
call upon it. When there is Uttle distention of 
the liver, and the strength is much reduced, the 
operation of the blue pill is preferable. The 
reUef obtained from it may be less speedy, but 

* It is remarkable that the blue pill is so offensiTe to some con* 
stitutions, that I have seen se\-eral instances, in which it disordered 
the secretion of bile, even when it was healthy at the time of itg 
exhibition; and in such cases, as far as I have obserred, the 
disordered state of the bile continues as long as it is used. This 
effect is similar to that which we sometimes observe from repeated 
doses of calomel in cKildren. 
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it will be obtained at less expense to the con- 
stitution. Instances frequently occur of the 
bad effects of not attending to this distinction. 
What is only a salutary evacuation in one case, 
is an overpowering cause of debility in another. 
Where the symptoms are rather obstinate than 
severe, and where they yield readily, but con- 
tinually show a tendency to return, covering 
the parts, to which the tenderness and fulness 
have extended, with a warm mercurial plaster, 
often, in the former instance, tends to remove 
the disease, and in the latter, to prevent its 
recurrence. I have known such a plaster worn 
for months, and even years, the symptoms 
constantly recurring when it was laid aside. 

When mercury occasions much irritation of 
the bowels, its continued use brings on a degree 
of dysentery. Calomel is most apt to produce 
this effect. The patient is tormented with 
griping and tenesmus, and at length passes little 
more than mucus, often mixed with a small 
quantity of blood. If, in such cases, we increase 
the dose of mercury, in hopes of freer evacua- 
tions, we often only increase the evil. Disconti- 
nuing its use for a little is the best remedy ; and 
when we find, as sometimes happens in such 
cases, that on returning to it the same symptoms 
constantly recur, and cannot be prevented by 
changing the preparation, or the use of ano- 
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dynes and mucilages, it must for some time be 
laid aside. 

Many think the hydrargyrum cum creta the 
best preparation when the bowels are irritable, 
and in some constitutions this seems to be the 
case ; but in general I have not found its supe- 
riority such as I was at first led to expect. 

Both because mercury seldom produces 
much irritation of the bowels, except when its 
use has been continued for some time, and be- 
cause this effect is most apt to ensue when the 
bowels have been long exposed to other causes 
of irritation ; we less frequently have to contend 
with it in the first stage of indigestion ; which 
is the more fortunate, because the few substi- 
tutes for this medicine which we possess are stiil 
less suited to the early than the more advanced 
stages, in which it appears, from what is said 
above, the disease is not only essentially altered 
in its nature, but affects the system more gene- 
rally. 

The mineral acids are the best substitutes 
for mercury. A combination of the muriatic 
and nitric acids has appeared to me the most 
successful, whether taken internally or used 
externally in the way recommended by Dr. 
Scott, 

This class of medicines are otherwise useful, 
we have seen, in the first stage of indigestion 
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and if they maintain a due action of the liver, 
there is no occasion for . the use of mercury. 
They seldom, however, have this effect for any 
length of time when its action has been greatly 
disordered; and they are much less capable 
than mercury of quickly restoring it, and 
hardly at all of suddenly emulging the biliary 
ducts, the effects which we look for from mer- 
cury in the first stage of indigestion. I shall 
have occasion to make some observations on 
the use of the mineral acids, in speaking of 
the treatment of the second stage. 

In some cases we shall find that the dande- 
lion assists the effects of mercury, and under 
certain circumstances is capable of being sub- 
stituted for it. It is, however, defective in the 
same respects as the acids, and has the addi- 
tional disadvantage of often being oppressive 
to the stomach in considerable doses, and in 
small doses it is of little or no use. 

From a want of attention to the circum- 
stances under which medicines should be 
employed, many undeservedly fall into disre- 
pute. We are too apt to view a certain set of 
medicines as calculated to remove a certain 
disease, and, as one fails, to use another with- 
out much attention to the properties peculiar 
to each, or the circumstances of the disease to 
which these peculiar properties are adapted. 
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If we have recourse • to the acids or the dan- 
delion, wherever mercury does not aflPord the 
usual relief, we shall often be disappointed. 
If we employ them in the cases I shall soon 
have occasion to point out, they will seldom, 
as far as experience enables me to judge, fail 
to be useful. 

The treatment of the first stage of indi- 
gestion, then, consists in promoting the due 
action of the stomach and bowels, by the 
various means which have been detailed ; and 
correcting the function of the liver, if it de- 
viates fi-om the healthy state, by the occasional 
use of mercury, care being taken neither to 
employ it in greater quantity nor for a longetr 
time than is necessary for this pmpose, as its 
effects on the stomach and bowels are evidently 
in opposition to the other parts of the treat- 
ment. 



Section IL — Of the Treatment of the Second 

Stage of Indigestion. 

It appears from what was said of the symp- 
toms of indigestion, that they are Uable, after 
the disease has lasted for a longer or shorter 
time, to undergo a considerable change; the 
epigastrium becoming tender on pressure, 
the pulse tight, and some tendency to fever 
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supervening. These symptoms characterize 
what I have called the second stage of the 
disease. 

The period at which this change happens, 
we have seen, is nearly as various as that at 
which the deranged function of the liver shows 
itself, which it sometimes accompanies from 
its first appearance, but hardly ever precedes. 
In most cases, the above-mentioned symptoms 
do not supervene till the function of this organ 
has been disordered for some time, or its dis- 
ordered state has repeatedly occurred. It 
may also be observed, that Uke the disordered 
state of that function, they are apt to come 
and go for some time before they are esta- 
blished. This is true, even of the tenderness in 
the epigastrium. On one day, it shall be con- 
siderable, and, even on the next, without the 
use of medicine, it shall have disappeared. In 
most cases, however, it is more stationary from 
the first, and, if the disease lasts, it always 
becomes so. 

As soon as the symptoms characterizing the 
second stage are established, we find that 
bitters and aromatics cease to give any ef- 
fectual relief; and in many cases the most 
stimulating in particular increase the feverish 
restlessness that occasionally assails the pa- 
tient, and that lanraur and uneasiness which 
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seldom wholly leave him. If, in consequence 
of his increasing complaints of debihty, his 
medicines are changed for others of a more 
strengthening nature, the effects are still worse ; 
and he often thinks that his disease admits of 
no relief, but from aperients, and particularly 
mercurial aperients, of the good effects of 
which he is always sensible, and, consequently, 
is very apt to fall into an excessive use of 
th^Qi : and many medical men appear to have 
arrived at nearly the same conclusion, for it 
is not unusual to find them declaring, that they 
see little good done in cases of long standing 
except by purgatives and mercurials, a prin- 
ciple which has sometimes been apphed even 
to the earlier stages. 

Unless I have been deceived by a pretty 
extensive experience of the phenomena of this 
disease, there is no stage of it to which this 
principle is appUcable. We have seen that 
purgatives and mercurials, properly employed, 
are valuable medicines in the first stage. We 
shall also find them so in that we are about 
to consider. But in both they are only part of 
the means of cure, and, if employed too freely, 
and to the neglect of others, in all cases do 
mischief. 

The inflammatory symptoms of the second 
stage of indigestion led me to adopt a prac- 
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tice founded on them, and the immediate re- 
lief obtained confirmed the views which had 
suggested it. 

The stimulating plan, which is proper while 
the fault is in the muscular and nervous powers 
of the stomach alone, is no longer applicable. 
The disease, however, still so far partakes of 
its original nature, that, were we to regulate 
the treatment by an attention to the inflamma- 
tory symptoms alone, the powers of the system 
would soon be impaired under it. 

The more powerful anti-inflammatory mea- 
sures, therefore, a very low diet, general blood- 
letting, cf'c., are rarely proper, unless, as some- 
times happens, the inflammatory symptoms in- 
crease to those of active inflammation. The 
disease is then of a different nature, and must 
be treated on the same principles with the 
other phlegmasiae, although with more than 
usual caution. The less stimulating of the 
tonic means employed in the first stage, on 
the other hand, are often still indicated; the 
extent to which these or the anti-inflammatory 
means should be carried, being regulated by 
the greater or less degree of the inflammatory 
tendency. 

In two other respects, the principles of the 
treatment in the first and second stages of in- 
digestion differ. In the enumeration of their 
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symptoms, we have seen, that although, almost 
from the commencement of the disease, various 
other functions suflFer by sympathy with those 
of the digestive organs, it is in the second 
stage, both from the longer continuance of the 
derangement of the central parts, and from the . 
greater severity and more complicated nature of 
that derangement, that they suflFer most. Their 
aflfections, therefore, here influence the indica- 
tions of cure more than in the first stage ; and 
as the strength is more impaired in the second 
stage, while the means of relief, at the same 
time, are of a more debilitating nature ; an imi- 
form endeavour, as much as possible, to pre- 
serve the strength which remains, is here more 
indispensable. Evacuations, which, while the 
vigour of the system is comparatively entire^ 
and the patient can be supported by stimu- 
lating diet and medicines, have the best eflTects, 
at a later period, and wherp less stimulating 
means alone are admissible, may be attended 
with serious injury. The system not rallying 
now, as in the first stage, the eflect of one de- 
biUtating measure is still felt, when we are called 
upon for another ; and, if our plans are not re- 
gulated with caution, and so directed as at no 
great distance of time to render a continuance 
of such measures unnecessary, the patient often 
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suffers less from his disease, than the means 
employed to reUeve it. 

Such then are the principles on which, as 
far as I am capable of judging from repeated 
experience of the various plans which have 
been pursued in this disease, the proper treat- 
ment of the second stage is founded. An in- 
flammatory tendency is superadded to the de- 
rangements which constitute the first stage ; 
stimulating measures are therefore to be em- 
ployed with more caution, and those of an 
anti-inflammatory nature become more or less 
necessary. The diseased action has spread far- 
ther, and the strength is more reduced ; our 
measures must therefore embrace a wider field 
of practice, and the strength must be husbanded 
with greater care. 

We are now to consider more in detail the 
means, to the employment of which these prin- 
ciples lead. I shall, in the first place, lay be- 
fore the reader the means which form the 
characteristic difference between the treatment 
of the first and second stages of indigestion ; 
then point out how those means, which are 
common to both stages, should be modified in 
the one before us ; and, in the last place, take a 
view of the treatment of the sympathetic affec- 
tions which attend the second stage, and require 
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means directed to the organs in which they have 
their seat. These, we have seen, immediately 
lead to change of structure, and may, therefore, 
be regarded as the link which connects the 
second and third stages of this varied disease. 



Of the Means of Cure peculiar to the Second 

Stage of Indigestion. 

The first thing, which appeared to me to throw 
much light on the natiure and treatment of the 
second stage of indigestion, was the efiect of 
taking three or four ounces of blood from the 
tender part of the epigastrium by leeches or* 
cupping. It was not, I found, merely that the 
tenderness was relieved, and the pulse softened ; 
but that the patient breathed and walked better, 
that the bowels were more easily moved, and 
the skin appeared more relaxed, the feverish 
tendency, which frequently shows itself in the 
evening, being in the same degree lessened. 

From these observations it appeared, that the 
effect of the leeches was not that of mitigating 
any particular symptoms, but of reUeving the 
cause of the whole ; because it is only on thig 
supposition that such general rehef could be 
afforded. 
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But even these, I found, were not the whole 
effect of the local blood-letting. On resuming 
the plan of treatment, it soon appeared, that the 
patient bore the use of tonics much better than 
before ; and in some instances, a recurrence to 
the treatment of the first stage, under such 
circimistances, removed the disease. It seemed 
to have been the sUght inflammatory action, 
which the local blood-letting relieved, that alone 
had prevented the beneficial effects of these 
means. I have thus had repeated opportunities 
of seeing the patient, after the local blood- 
letting, quickly restored to health by a plan, 
little different from that which had previously 
been employed in vain, and sometimes with an 
aggravation of the symptoms. 

But so fortunate an issue, I soon found, was 
only to be expected where the second stage 
had been of very short duration, or the con- 
stitution was particularly favourable. On the 
tonic plan being resumed, the tenderness of the 
epigastrium was generally soon renewed, and a 
repetition of the local blood-letting became 
necessary. Each repetition to the same extent 
generally produced less relief than the pre- 
ceding, and if a larger quantity was taken, the 
relief was obtained at too great an expense of 
strength. 

The application of a bUster to the part from 
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which the blood was taken, immediately after 
its abstraction, tended both to increase the effect 
of the bleeding, and render it more permanent ; 
but even with this aid, its repetition in the more 
inflammatory cases soon became necessary. In 
those less inflammatory, blisters sometimes re- 
lieved the symptoms without the aid of blood- 
letting, but. Uke the latter, they often failed to 
give permanent relief. 

Other measures, therefore, were requisite. 
The first that occurred was to abandon, in such 
cases, the more stimulating parts of the treat- 
ment ; and although the patient generally felt 
a degree of sinking and debihty from this 
change, particularly if made too suddenly, these 
symptoms were less permanent than when 
repeated bleedings were employed, and the 
constitution gradually accommodated itself to 
the change. 

The lighter bitters, and those stimulants 
whose efiects are more exerted on the nervous 
than the sanguiferous system, could in general 
still be borne. Among many hundreds, I have 
seen but few who could not bear the occa- 
sional, though not the regular, use of aroma- 
tic8, or of ammonia and some of its prepara- 
tions; and almost all could take the infusion of 
camomile flowers or bitter orange-peel, with 
the exception of those whose peculiarity of 
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constitution did not admit of the use of bitters 
at any time : and with regard to diet, although 
in the more inflammatory cases few could bear 
well the most stimulating kinds of meat, par- 
ticularly beef, a little chicken daily, or once 
in two days, was generally borne without in- 
convenience, and supported the strength more, 
and agreed better with the stomach, than a 
diet composed wholly of vegetable food. 

Nor have I found it necessary in such cases 
wholly to abstain from the use of wine, although 
it has generally been advisable to lessen its 
quantity, and often to take it diluted. It is 
seldom, I believe, proper to reduce the diet 
more than this, unless active inflammation be 
threatened. In a few, particularly when a con- 
siderable degree of tightness of pulse, notwith- 
standing the use of the above means, continued, I 
have seen a diet composed of the farinaceous 
.vegetables, and even a total abstinence from 
wine, which is much less permanently stimu- 
lating than animal food, strikingly beneficial. 
The appetite sometimes improves very much 
on lessening the quantity of animal food. This 
depends in part on other food affording a less 
proportion of nutriment, but very much, I be- 
lieve, on the tendency to fever being lessened 
by the change ; for when there is little of this 
tendency, much less effect is observed from it. 
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The slate of the bowels in such cases is 
often influenced by the diet in a very remark- 
able nianner. They are not only torpid under 
the use of animal food, but purgatives act im- 
perfectly, and with irritatioo. On using a fari- 
naceous diett they are frequently relaxed with- 
out the aid of medicine ; and if purgatives are 
still necessary, they act in smaller doses, and, 
if this diet does not disagree with the patient, 
without irritation. It has generally been found 
better, however, to obviate the infianunatory 
tendency by other means, than to adopt so 
low a diet as very essentially to reduce the 
strength. 

Of all the medicines which 1 have employed 
with this view. I have found none equal to ni- 
trate of potash taken in two or three table- 
spoonsful of water, in which a little gum has 
been dissolved. The gum seems, by defending, 
in some degree, the stomach and bowels from 
the irritation of their contents, which tends to 
counteract the cooling property of the nitrate, 
sensibly to conduce to its effect. If much be 
added, however, it is apt to oppress the sto- 
mach. From eight to twelve grains of the ni- 
trate in an ounce of water, with a twentieth 
part of mucilage of acacia, have been given 
three times a day, and when the skin became 
hot generally, or the hands and feet began to 
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burn, repeated every hour, or hour and half, 
while these symptoms continued. Two or 
three doses thus taken seldom fail to reduce the 
increased temperature, and relieve the restless- 
ness which it occasions ; and thus, simple as 
these means are, they often procure good nights, 
when the want of sleep, as frequently happens 
in this stage of the disease, is the effect of fever- 
ishness. I shall more than once have occasion 
again to speak of the effects of the nitrate 
of potash in the treatment of this disease ; in the 
more advanced stages of which there are few 
more valuable medicines, and particularly in 
treating of the more protracted cases. The 
common saline draught, the sulphate of potash, 
and other medicines of this description, have 
similar effects, but none of them appear to me 
equal to the nitrate just mentioned*. 

It is not to be overlooked, however, that all 
such medicines are debilitating. I have known 
injury done by too free a use of them, the 
powers of the stomach being farther enfeebled, 
and a greater degree of general nervous debi- 
lity induced. In general, it is only when they 

• The carbonic acid gas. diseDgaged when the saline <lraugbt 
is taken in a slate of cQcrvescence, is grateful to many stomachs; 
to others it is oppressive, and ihe draught seems to agree belter 
with tfie Blomach when the effervescence has been allowed to 
subside. 
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are used incautiously, that tfaese e0ect8 are to 
be apprehended. I have met with a few, in 
whom even small doses of the nitrate of potash 
occasioned irritation and debility. 

In addition to the foregoing means, rather a 
freer use of aperients than in the first stage has 
been found useful. Aperients not only promote 
the action of the bowels, but occasion a freer 
flow into them of the bile and pancreatic fluid, 
and the fluids of the various glands of the canal 
itself. We have also reason to believe, indeed, 
that they stimulate the absorbent, as well as 
excreting vessels, a languid state of the boweb 
being unfavourable to nutrition. 

The disease, however, partakes too much of 
a chronic nature to admit of great evacuations 
of any kind ; and, although the free action of 
the bowels is indicated here, not only as a 
means of exciting the various functions of the 
canal, but of allaying inflammatory action, I 
have seldom found more than two or three eva- 
cuations in the twenty-four hours proper ; and 
even this degree of catharsis should not be con- 
tinued for many days together. The call for it 
is greater than in the first stage, but the patient 
is less able to bear it, and unless a consider- 
able degree of the inflanunatory disposition, or 
a collection of irritating matter call for a more 
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frequent discbarge, one free action of the bowels 
daily, or two, if their action be less free, 
sufficient. Constipation, on the other hand, 
should be very carefully avoided, both from the 
direct injury it does, and because it is difficult 
to remove it without means which risk too great 
an effect. Purgatives, on the whole, can hardly 
be here regarded as among the means em- 
ployed for the purpose of relieving inflamma- 
tory action. They must be used chiefly for the 
same purposes as in the first stage, and conse- 
quently belong rather to the means we are next 
to consider. 

When the inflammatory symptoms continue 
to recur after the temporary relief obtained by 
the preceding means, a perpetual drain, esta- 
blished in the most tender part, is often fol- 
lowed with the best efiects. I have seen many 
cases, with this aid, yield to the means which 
they had long resisted without it. 

Of the Means of Cure common to the First and 
Second Stages of Indigestion. 

With regard to the modification, in the 
second stage, of the means common to both 
stages, in considering the anti-inflammatory 
measures suited to that stage, I have neces- 
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sahly been led to make such observations od 
diet, aperients, and the use of stimulants and 
other tonics, as apply to it. 

When the first stage of indigestion, we have 
seen, has continued for some time, the function 
of the liver becomes disordered. A greater 
or less tendency to disorder in this organ, after 
it once appears, always continues throughout 
the disease, so that it is a constant attendant 
on the second stage ; and those medicines which 
influence the secretion of this organ, therefore, 
always form part of its treatment. Of these we 
still find mercury by far the most efficacious. 

Several circumstances render caution, in the 
use of this medicine, even more necessary in 
the second than in the first stage. Not only has 
the greater continuance of the disease occa- 
sioned a greater loss of strength ; but its in- 
crease, and the change which has taken place 
in its nature, render it necessary to employ this 
medicine for a longer time, and often in a way 
that more directly influences the state of the 
constitution. 

In the first stage, we have seen, we want 
only the local effect of the medicine on the 
stomach and bowels ; and in the earlier periods 
of the second stage, and even later in mild 
cases, we still find that this effect of it, par- 
ticularly of the blue pill, repeated for a longer 
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time, is often sufficient, especially when the 
anti-inflammatory measures we have been con- 
sidering are duly employed. 

When it is sufficient, no other should be 
attempted. But in many cases, and in a large 
proportion of those of long standing, it fails. 
The relief afforded by the occasional doses of 
mercury gradually becomes less, and they at 
length cease to be of any essential use. 

When it is given in such doses, as to produce 
a considerable effect upon the bowels, partial 
relief is still often obtained ; but in the more 
severe cases the strength fails under this em- 
ployment of it ; and the relief afforded does 
not extend to the most essential part of the 
disease. In the more serious cases, while the 
patient is relieved for the moment, we find the 
slow change which leads to the disorganization 
of some vital part going on, and constantly 
occasioning a renewal of the symptoms ; which 
are thus relieved at an expense of strength that 
accelerates the fatal termination : and, bene- 
ficial as occasional doses of mercury, of such 
power as produce a considerable sensible effect, 
usually are in the earlier periods and milder 
forms of the disease, it may often be questioned 
whether in confirmed cases they do more good 
or harm. 

Finding so little advantage from the usual 
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mode of giving mercury in the second stage of 
indigestion, whea it does not soon show a ten- 
dency to yield ; and that all means are so gene- 
rally unsuccessful in the last stage, which, in the 
more severe and obstinate cases, we may always 
fear is at hand ; I was led to try the effect of more 
frequently repealed doses of this medicine, so 
small, that if they did little good, nothing, at 
least, was to be apprehended from them. 

I have frequently givea a grain of the blue 
pill, generally only half a grain, and in very 
irritable habits, a quarter of a grain or even 
less, twice or three times in every twenty-fom- 
hours, till the secretion of bile appeared to be 
healthy, repeating these doses when it was 
again disordered ; and by such means, which 
may appear to many little better than trifling, 
I have seen the bile gradually restored to a 
healthy state, when larger doses had been em- 
ployed in vain. These minute doses not only 
often succeed where larger doses fail, but the 
change, in proportion as it takes place more 
slowly, seems generally to be more perma- 
nent. 

The correction of the state of the bile, how- 
ever, is but one of the effects of such a plan. 
Along with its improvement, the skin generally 
becomes relaxed, and of a proper temperature, 
the pulse more dilated, the colour and expres- 
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sion of the countenance better; and, in par- 
ticular, that expression of languor so peculiar 
to the advanced stages of the disease, abates. 
As all these changes depend on a common 
cause, and consequently take place together, 
the state of the bile, which should from time 
to time be ascertained, is a good indication of 
the general effects of the medicine. 

It is true that the most transitory effects of 
mercury, when they correct the state of the 
liver, at the same time produce many of the 
foregoing effects, the diseased state of other 
parts being supported by sympathy with that 
of the alimentary canal. But this is chiefly 
observed in the 6rst, or the milder cases of the 
second, stage ; while, in the more serious and 
protracted cases, the affection of these parts, 
from its frequent recurrence and longer con- 
tinuance, becoming, as we have seen, more 
obstinate and less immediately dependent on 
the original disease, resists the occasional ex- 
hibition of the medicine. 

On this the good effects of the plan I am 
here considering seem chiefly to depend. The 
mercury being given in minute doses, it enters 
the system, and acts directly on the various 
organs, now too much implicated in the disease 
to yield to its sympathetic effect: yet, from the 
smallness of the quantity, it is unattended by 
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the bad coosequencesof what is called a course 
of mercury. 

The slow appearance of the beneficial effects 
discourages the hopes of the physician, and, 
as I know, in many instances, has caused the 
plan to be laid aside. It is difficult besides to 
persuade the patient that any plan which pro- 
duces no immediate sensible effect can be much 
relied on ; for I have always made it a rule to 
discontinue the mercury even in this stage of the 
disease, when the shghtest affection of the 
mouth showed itself, and any degree of saliva- 
tion has generally seemed to me to do more 
harm than good. 

It is above twenty years since I first adopted 
this mode of using mercury in the case before 
us, and I have now great satisfaction in stating, 
that several men of experience, in our pro- 
fession, who, at first, beheving that no good 
could result from such minute doses, viewed the 
practice as little better than a waste of time, 
have since confessed, that it gave a degree of re- 
lief which could not be procured by larger doses. 
This, and my own repeated experience of its ef- 
fects, enable me to speak of them with confidence. 

Although we do not thus obtain the sudden 
benefit which results from a more vigorous 
practice, we avoid the mischief it often does, 
particularly in cases of long continuance : and 
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whatever good eflFect is produced, is allowed, 
if I may use the expression, to accumulate in 
the constitution. We are not undoing on the 
one hand what is done on the other, which, 
with all the care that can be taken, is very 
often the case when larger doses are employed. 
In such a gentle course, however, when the 
strength can bear it, and the fulness of the 
region of the duodenum is considerable, the 
occasional, though much rarer, use of a mo- 
derate dose of calomel, carried off by a saline 
aperient and senna in the morning, often both 
gives present relief and accelerates the cure. 
In obstinate cases, where the strength, notwith- 
standing, is very entire, the more frequent 
repetition of such doses, combined with the 
mild alterative plan, I have found a very power- 
ful means of rehef. 

It is almost unnecessary to observe, after 
what has been said, that to render the plan most 
successful, the various observations respecting 
diet and exercise, and the occasional aids of ca- 
thartics, local blood-letting, bhsters, and cooUng 
medicines, must constantly be kept in view ; and 
if the blue pill, or the hydrargyrum cum creta, 
in about twice the dose, occasion any irri- 
tation of the bowels, which often arises from 
the continued use even of the doses here re- 
commended, it must be obviated by anodynes. 
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For this purpose I have found the compound 
powder of ipecacuanha, the extract of poppies, 
conium, and byoscyamus, the best means ; and 
I have, for the last eight or ten years, been in 
the habit of combining equal quantities of the 
last of these with the blue pill, as a preventive ; 
and have experienced from it not only this 
advantage, but some good, from its general 
sedative effect on the system ; and it will easily 
be beUeved that the extract of hyoscyamus, in 
doses not exceeding a grain, given two or three 
times a day, never produces inconvenience of 
any kind. 

If the irritation, occasioned by the internal 
use of the mercury, camiot be allayed, its ex- 
ternal use may here be tried, the dose being 
proportioned to that recommended internally. 
From a scruple to half a drachm of the weak 
mercurial ointment may be rubbed into the 
skin every evening. This way of employing 
it. however, is objectionable in the case before 
us ; by it the medicine is less effectually ap- 
plied to the chief seat of the disease, and the 
quantity received is much less easily ascer- 
tained. I have already had occasion to ob- 
serve, that the 'external use of mercury often 
little influences the state of the bile, till it pro- 
duces some effect on the mouth. 

If even this use of it irritate the bowels, 
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which may happen, particularly in the advanced 
stages, when they have akeady suffered much 
from the medicine, and we cannot obviate that 
effect, it must be discontinued ; and only re- 
newed at intervals, for the time that the bowels 
can bear it without irritation. Beyond this, 
even the smallest doses do more harm than good. 

In the few constitutions, in which no dose of 
the blue pill can be taken without disordering 
the stomach, I have substituted for it, with good 
effect, a sixth or eighth, and sometimes even 
so small a dose as a sixteenth part of a grain 
of calomel, combined with some anodyne ; but 
this preparation is not so well suited to the 
objects in view. 

It is not uncommon, in all constitutions, for 
a few grains of the blue pill to occasion a slight 
pain referred to the stomach soon after it is 
taken, which continues for half an hour or more, 
and this symptom sometimes arises from smaller 
doses ; but it is seldom of much importance, 
and often ceases to recur after a few doses have 
been taken. 

I have not found it necessary to confine the 
patient under the foregoing plan, while his 
strength is equal to the exertion of going abroad, 
except at night and in bad weather ; and this 
degree of confinement his disease requires, in- 
dependently of medicine. 
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It is observed above, that it is to the second, 

rather than the first, stag-e, that the substitutes 
for mercury are best adapted ; and that the 
mineral acids, particularly a combination of the 
muriatic and nitric acids, and the dandelion, 
appear to be the best. 

Much has of late been said of the external 
use of these acids. Both their internal and 
external use have appeared to me best adapted 
to cases of some continuance, where the inflam- 
matory tendency has been to a great degree 
subdued, and small doses of mercury have been 
employed without the usual benefit. In such 
cases, I believe, the use of the acids will almost 
always be found better, than increasing the 
quantity of mercury beyond what produces the 
slightest indication of its presence in the gums. 
If the habit bear the mercury well, the acid 
may be used in aid of it ; if not, or if the use 
of the acid, as sometimes happens, causes the 
mercury to irritate the bowels, the latter should 
be discontinued under it. 

When the mercury, either on account of its 
effects, or the debilitated state of the patient, 
can only be used at intervals, the intermediate 
use of the acids is generally of considerable 
service. They tend at the same time to restore 
the strength and prolong the effects of the mer- 
cury. According to my experience, the exter- 
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nal use of the acids, recommended by Dr. Scott, 
is in many cases more powerful, both as a substi- 
tute for merciu-y, and a means of correcting its 
debihtating effects, than tbeir internal use. It 
consequently requires more caution, where there 
are any considerable remains of the inflamma- 
tory disposition ; I have known it produce aa 
alarming increase of the inflammatory symp- 
toms. Its effect, however, is uncertain, and 
in some constitutions it appears to be wholly 
inert. 

The dandelion, I believe, possesses greater 
powers in this disease than are usually ascribed 
to it, but it requires to be taken in very large 
doses. It is best adapted to those cases in 
which the bile is deficient or much disordered, 
while the power of the stomach is still con- 
siderable. In such cases, I have seen the pa- 
tient restored by a strong decoction of dande- 
lion used for common drink, without the aid of 
any other medicine. In addition to its effect 
on the hver, it tends to cool, and consequently 
allay the inflammatory disposition, and often 
excites both the bowels and kidneys. The last 
effect, which is best counteracted by alum, when 
the stomach bears it well, is sometimes such as 
to make it necessary to discontinue the medi- 
cine. The effect on the bowels is seldom con- 
siderable, and can always be restrained. It is 
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often given with great advantage in aid of 
small doses of mercury when the stomach bears 
it well, and enables us farther to diminish the 
mercury. I shall have occasion to make some 
additional observations on it in speaking of the 
treatment of the third stage of indigestion. 

Of certain Trains of Symptoms whose Treat- 
Tnent does not fall under the general Plan of 
Cure. 

It appears, from what I have already had 
occasion to say, that the symptoms which arise 
when the sympathetic affections begin to have 
an existence independent of the cause which 
produced them, and consequently to require a 
plan of treatment directed to the parts they 
affect, show themselves at various periods in 
different cases. The earUer they show them- 
selves, the infiammatory action generally rises 
the higher ; the later they appear, they are the 
more obstinate, and the more apt to occasion 
change of structure. This is at all times their 
tendency, and it is therefore, as I have already 
had occasion to remark, that they may be re- 
garded as the link which connects what I have 
termed the second and third stages of indiges* 
tion ; the former characterized by the presence 
of the inflammatory tendency ; the latter by 
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the frequent consequence of its continuance, 
change of structure in some vital part. 

The class of symptoms, of which I am speak- 
ing, more than any other, tends to render the 
disease complicated, and consequently at first 
view obscure ; but a careful study of them 
unfolds its true nature, the manner in which it 
extend^ its influence throughout the system, 
and the steps by which it is capable of dis- 
organizing any part of it. 

Some of the most striking features of the 
disease before us, we have seen, arise from the 
manner in which distant parts sympathize with 
the stomach. The nature of the affection of 
these parts, it was observed, corresponds with 
that of the stomach itself. In the first stage 
they are mere nervous affections, ceasing as 
soon as the cause of irritation from which they 
arise ceases. In the second stage they become 
inflanmiatory affections, which have an exist- 
ence independent of that cause ; for the oc- 
currence of the inflammatory tendency in the 
stomach immediately produces the same ten- 
dency throughout the system, and to such a 
degree, indeed, that inflammation readily arises 
in those parts which most sympathize with the 
Btomach, even from causes not connected with 
the disease. 

The secondary symptom^ of indigestion are 
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most easily excited in infancy, and least so in 
advanced periods of life. In infancy too they 
are most speedily fatal ; but it is from puberty 
to about forty years of age that they are most 
frequent, because, at this period, their causes 
are most frequently applied, and the suscepti- 
bility of the constitution is not yet greatly 
impaired. Besides, after forty, we have se^i, 
the disposition to indigestion is less. 

It appears, from the enumeration of the symp- 
toms of indigestion, that the liver is the first 
organ which partakes of the disease of the ali- 
mentary canal. In the first stage, we have 
seen that its function is soonar or later de* 
ranged; and in the second, that the inflam* 
matory tendency of the pylorus, in most cases, 
extends to it. It is also the organ which* is 
most frequently • the seat of those trains of 
symptoms, which we are now about to consider. 

It is not uncommon, in the second stage of 
indigestion, when the patient takes cold, or is 
exposed to other causes of inflammation, or in- 
deed, without any evident cause, for the greater 
part of the right bypochondrium to become full 
and tender on pressure, with a sense of oppres? 
sion and an increased tightness of pulse, dfiten 
accompanied with some degree of dyspncBa and 
a dry teasing^ coagh. He sometimes con^kiito 
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,, not unfrequently in the left, 
■ in the pit of t!ie stomach, or 
in the right, or sometimes the left shoulder, and 
experiences some uneasiness in lying on 'either 
side, particularly on the left, a greater than 
usual derangement of the biliary secretion ac- 
companying these symptoms. In short, he evi- 
dently labours under inflammation of the liver. 
It is seldom, however, of the most active 
kind, requiring general blood-letting, which is 
fortunate, as patients of this description rarely 
bear loss of blood well. I have seen many who 
had long laboured under indigestion unable to 
bear the necessary loss of blood, when attacked 
with acute inflammation. They are, however, 
comparatively, little liable to it. Their inflam- 
matory attacks generally partake of the chronic 
nature of the habitual disease, and for the most 
part yield to local blood-letting and bUsters, 
with the aid of a mild diet and saline and ape- 
rient medicines. 

This treatment, combined with small doses of 
blue bill, never fails to relieve the aflfection 
of the liver we are here considering, till its 
frequent recuiTcnce has rendered it obstinate. 
and produced some tendency to change of 
structure. 
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pressure is wholly confined to the right ; but, 
after the affection of the right side is relieved- 
by evacuations from the tender part, it is not^ 
uocommou for the left side to become both fuQ 4 
and tender, the inflammatory affection appearing! 
to attack the spleen, as soon as the liver isil 
relieved from it ; and it will sometimes, on thQ % 
fulness and tenderness of the left side being;^ 
relieved by the same means, return to the liver/ 
This alternation I have frequently seen happen! 
more than once before the disease subsided, ia' 
those who had long laboured under the seconcl ^ 
stage of indigestion. 

Sometimes, though much more rarely, the 
fulness and tenderness appear in the left side! 
alone. The pain is then more confined to the 1 
seat of the tenderness. The same means ara | 
here proper, with the exception of the blue 
pill, which seldom seems to be of much service 1 
in this affection ; and the employment of which ' 
must therefore be regulated by the state of tha i 
other symptoms. 

■ The chief seat of such attacks, however, 
often in organs at a greater distance from that ^ 
of the original disease. I shall, in the first ' 
place, mention the lower bowels, because these 
are more immediately connected with the dis- 
ease, and are injured, not only by sympathy 
with the higher parts of the canal, but directly 
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influenced by the vitiated secretions and the 
undigested food. 

The irritation of bowels, which attends the 
first stage, is for the most part easily relieved 
by purgatives and anodynes. In the second 
stage it often becomes obstinate, and shows the 
same inflammatory tendency which now cha- 
racterizes the primary disease. The abdomen 
becomes full and tender on pressure, and the 
irritation which exists there increases the gene- 
ral tendency to fever. This tenderness is more 
general and less defined than that which cha- 
racterizes the second stage of indigestion, and 
is often greatest in the middle and lower parts 
of the abdomen. 

We should d priori expect that the lower 
bowels would suffer more than other parts of 
the canal, especially when the disease is of long 
continuance, the morbid contents of all the 
rest passing by them. The sigmoid flexure of 
the colon appears to be the part most liable to 
be affected, probably from the contents lodging 
there longer than in other parts of the large 
intestines. It is not uncommon, in protracted 
cases, to find a considerable degree of tender- 
ness in the seat of this part, which is sometimes, 
though rarely, at length even affected with 
ulceration. It is also, probably for similar rea- 
sons, common, though not so much so, to find 
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tenderness on pressure in the seat of the ccecum. 
In other instances it is more general. 

Opening medicine, in such cases, seldonj 
gives much reUef, and often increases the ini* 
tation ; nor have I found any means effectual 
without those which lessen the inflammatory 
state of the parts. The appHcation of leeches 
to the part most tender on pressure, and the use 
of mucilaginous and anodyne clysters, seldom 
fail to give relief, and then mild aperients 
generally succeed in procuring a free action of 
the bowels. It is sometimes necessary to repeat 
these means, and when the symptoms are ob- 
stinate their good effects may be promoted by 
the tepid bath ; but I have seldom found fomen- 
tations of the abdomen of much use, although 
a large poultice apphed over the lower part of 
it appears to be of service. 

Both from the passage of the vitiated con- 
tents of the bowels, and from the return of the 
blood through the hepatic system being ren- 
dered less free, those who have long laboured 
under indigestion are particularly subject to 
piles. Great relief is goierally obtained in the 
affection of the bowels, we are considering, 
when they bleed freely ; and when they exist 
to a considerable degree without bleeding, the 
application of leeches to them is sometimes the 
best mode of letting blood in that affection. I 
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have repeatedly observed, even where it had 
not gone the length of producing decided in 
fiammatory symptoms, but the patient had for 
some days been teased by scanty, irritating and 
unsatisfactory evacuations, that, after a small 
spontaneous discharge of blood from the piles, 
the bowels have emptied themselves with free- 
dom and ease. Foreign, particularly French 
physicians, place great reliance on bleeding 
from the seat of the piles, in all inflammatory 
affections of the bowels. Dyspeptics, we have 
seen, are often subject to more or less permanent 
spasmodic stricture of the rectum ; this is most 
apt to occur when some degree of inflammatory 
tendency in the bowels has supervened, and 
we have reason to believe that, when frequently 
renewed, it may end in organic stricture. This, 
however, is certainly not a frequent occurrence. 
Both this spasmodic afiection, and the state of 
irritation just mentioned, are often immediately 
relieved by abstaining from animal food for a 
day or two. When indigestion is complicated 
with organic stricture of the rectum, it will 
generally be found, I believCj that the stricture 
is the primary disease. 

Every cause of irritation of the alimentary 
canal is apt to renew the inflammatory tendency 
in the bowels, particularly the repeated use of 
mercurial medicines. It is also frequently 
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renewed by cold or other causes of infiamma- 
tioQ. The best means of prevention are a very 
mild and rather mucilaginous diet, and a fro 
state of the canal. 






The chest frequently suffers in the second 
stage of indigestion ; the dyspnoea, which we 
have seen an occasional attendant at all periods 
of the disease, becomes more permanent, with 
a sense of oppression and diflBculty of lying in 
the horizontal posture, especially on the sides, 
most frequently the left side, and an increase of 
the tenderness of the epigastrium, the tightness 
of the pulse, and burning of the hands and feet. 
The feehng of oppression is greater than seems 
to belong to the degree of the dyspnoea, and is 
much increased by all active exercise. A short 
dry cough sometimes attends, but is by no 
means a constant symptom ; a circumstance 
which, with the absence of any thing that de- 
serves the name of fever, often deceives respect- 
ing the inflammatory nature of the affection. 
Bhsters generally give relief; but we still find 
local blood-letting the most certain and expe- 
ditious means. 

The increase of the tenderness of the epi- 
gastrium, tight pulse, and feverish symptoms, 
distinguish this affection from another species 
of permanent dyspnoea, which we found a fre- 
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quent attendant on indigestion, and which I 
shall soon have occasion more particularly to 
consider* This seems to be wholly a nervous 
affection, and frequently to be the effect of 
repeated attacks of the inflammatory dyspncBa, 
which is still apt to be renewed, and conse- 
quently to become compUcated with it, when 
the patient is exposed to taking cold,, or other 
causes of inflammation. 

Palpitation, we have seen, is not an uncommon 
symptom of indigestion, and is, for the most 
part, readily reUeved by means already pointed 
out ; but in some instances the affection of the 
heart becomes so obstinate, that I have even 
known it assume the form of angina pectoris, 
and be treated in vain as such, for several years ; 
yielding, at length, to means which restored 
due power to the digestive organs. All affec- 
tions of the heart, becoming obstinate in the 
second stage of indigestion, with, an increased 
tightness of pulse, are relieved by loss of blood ; 
and I have seen decided inflammation of the 
heart supervene under such circumstances, 
requiring the frequent repetition of copious 
general blood-letting. 

It is a common observation that inflammation 
of the heart is apt to supervene after repeated 
attacks of rheumatic pains of the Umbs. I be- 
lieve, from many cases which have fallen under 
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my observation, that it will generally be found, 
in such instances, that the rheumatic pains had 
been combined with, and in a greater or less 
degree dependent on, disorder of the digestive 
organs. 

The pains of the limbs arising from this 
cause, will often completely assume the form 
of rheumatism, and become very obstinate, if 
the cause which supports them be overlooked ; 
which is the more likely to happen, because 
here, as in other cases, cold is very often their 
immediate exciting cause. I have often seen 
severe pains of the hmbs which had long resisted 
the means usually successful in rheumatic cases, 
wholly removed by combining with these means 
the treatment adapted to the second stage of 
indigestion. 

Bdt of all the sympathetic affections of dis- 
tant parts in indigestion, none are so frequent 
as those of the head. In the second stage, 
they usually assume the same inflammatory 
character with the other affections belonging 
to this stage. From the function and situation 
of the brain, however, the nervous affections 
of this organ, connected with a diseased stale 
of the stomach, assume a more formidable 
appearance than those of other parts, and 
consequently demand raore attention. After 
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the fonner, therefore, I shall lay 
brfore the reader the observations which my 
experience of the latter has suggested 

Head-ach, we have seen, is one c^ the qiost 
ccHnmon symptoms, both of the first and 
second stage of the disease ; sometimes, indeed, 
indigestion shows itself only by this sjrmp- 
tom. In the milder cases this is by no means 
imcommon, and it now and then happens in 
the most severe* I was one of many physi- 
cians who were consulted in a case where 
violent pains of the head had resisted every 
means which could be thought of. The dis- 
ease proved fatal, and we expected to find 
great disorganization in the head, to which all 
the formidable symptoms had been referred. 
No trace of disease, however, could be found 
in it, and the organization of the Uver seemed 
to be wholly destroyed. 

In the first stage head-ach is generally a 
mere temporary afiection of the nervous system, 
and, indeed, frequently supervenes on other 
nervous symptoms, which it relieves. It is 
particularly apt to be preceded by affections 
of the sight, and may often be removed by 
emetics and cathartics,' which remove the im- 
mediate cause of irritation. When severe, 
indeed, it is frequently reheved by spontane- 
ous vomiting. The head^ach of the second 
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Stage is often more obslmate. Emetics and 
cathartics, indeed, also frequently relieve it, 
because these not only remove the cause of 
iiritation, but occasion depletion of the vessels 
of the head. The most effectual remedy, how- 
ever, is blood-letting from the head or its 
immediate neighbourhood. The head-ach of 
the first and second stages of indigestion, 
besides the accompanying symptoms, may 
generally be distinguished by the latter being 
greatly increased by stooping, or when the 
patient holds his breath, and forces the blood 
towards the head, while this is rarely the 
case with the head-ach of the first stage, and 
never to the same degree ; a circumstance 
very characteristic of the nature of these 
affections. 

The head-ach of the second stage sometimes 
becomes very formidable when its inflammatory 
nature has not been understood, occasioning 
the most agonizing pain, and even delirium. 
No case of it has occurred to me in which 
bleeding from the head did not give immediate 
relief. Blistering the nape of the neck is often 
of service, but as it often fails, and the relief 
is never so speedy, and seldom so complete 
as from local blood-letting, the latter, unless 
the strength is much reduced, is preferable ; 
to say nothing of its eftect on the habit in 
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general, which, when the head-ach has fre- 
quently returned, is beneficial, — for local, of 
course, is also general blood-letting as far as 
it goes ; and from the nature of the circulation 
in the head, the blood being returned from 
it by inanimate canals which cannot partake 
of the excitement, there is no other inflam- 
matory affection to which a generally increased 
action of the sanguiferous system so much dis- 
poses as to that of the brain; one among 
many more direct proofs of the action of the 
vessels in propelling the blood. Blisters are a 
powerful means of preventing the return of the 
pain. 

It often happens, apparently for the reason 
just mentioned, that this inflammatory state of 
the head requires a lower diet, and more 
frequent repetition of the blood-letting, than 
the other affections we have been considering. 

Here, as in all cases of inflammation, how- 
ever little general blood-letting may seem to 
be indicated in the first instance, when local 
blood-letting has been frequently repeated, 
without subduing the tightness of the pulse, 
or preventing the recurrence of the symptoms, 
the greatest advantage often arises from letting 
blood generally. In such cases, indeed, it be- 
comes indispensable. The strength may be 
exhausted by the constant repetition of the 
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local blood-letting, without the tendeDcy to the 
disease being subdued. 

From the blood being taken more slowly, 
local, even to the same extent, never produces 
the whole effect of general blood-letting. I 
have repeatedly seen the pulse softened^ and 
the recurrence of the disease prevented, by one 
general blood-letting, and that to no great 
extent, when frequently repeated local blood- 
lettings had had little effect beyond the present 
relief they afforded. 

General and local blood-letting reUeve in- 
flammation in different ways. The former, by 
lessening the general force of the blood, tends 
to prevent farther congestion in the inflamed 
part ; the other, by lessening the quantity of 
blood in the part, to reUeve more directly that 
which has already taken place. Now, although 
the quantity of blood in the inflamed part is 
repeatedly lessened, and thus the inflammation 
for the time relieved, the general inflamma- 
tory action continuing, the vessels again sufier 
distention, till this action is subdued by gene- 
ral loss of blood ; and sometimes the vessels, 
from repeated distention, seem so weakened, 
that with the usual force of the circulation 
they are unable sufficiently to contract on 
their contents even to afford the temporary 
local bkxxl-letting usually gives; as I 
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haTe witnessed in old cases, where the patient 
will often observe he no longer deriyes from it 
the reUef he used to experience. 

In such cases, bUstering is often eminently 
serviceable, and seems, through the nervous sys- 
tem, to excite the vessels of the part to a more 
vigorous action. Here, as in other similar 
instances, the stimulus seems to act through 
the general source of nervous power; only 
more particularly affecting the vessels in the 
neighbourhood of the blister firom the sympa- 
thy of neighbouring parts. 

On the other hand, I have seen many cases 
where repeated genial blood-letting had failed 
to subdue inflammation, in which it has ceased 
on the local abstraction of blood. Here the 
generally increased force of the circulation 
had been sufficioitly subdued; but the long 
debititated vessels could not, even under these 
circumstances, recover their usual diameter, 
till more directly reUeved firom the blood which 
had distatided them beyoiKl it 

It is evident that it is in protracted cases 
that both the states just pointed out must 
occur; but their existence seems sufficiently 
to evince the propriety of combining local and 
general blood-letting in all cases of active in- 
flammation. 

3 mere anatomist it would appear un« 
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accountable that the inflamed vessels of a viscus 
should be emptied by taking blood from tho 
of the skin in its icunediate neigbbourhoo^f 
there being no immediate connexion between 
the two sets of vessels ; but the phenomena of 
disease assure ns of the fact, that by sympathy 
the vessels of neighbouring parts always par- 
take of the state of each other, whether it be 
a state of increased distention or contraction. 
As that state of the vessels which causes in- 
flammation spreads to neighbouring parts, inde- 
pendently of any particular connexion either of 
nerves or vessels, that which relieves it does so 
hkewise. 

If the foregoing observations be correct, little 
advantage is to be expected from general blood- 
letting, when there is little general increased 
excitement of the circulation. This inference 
seems fully warranted by experience, for, under 
such circumstances, the loss of two ounces of 
blood from the part affected often gives more 
relief than that of a pound from a distant part. 

Blood-letting seldom does much good in the 
head-ach of the first stage of indigestion. If 
it is not reUeved by clearing the stomach and 
bowels, and the use of what are called nervous 
medicines, a pretty large blister applied to the 
nape of the neck, or behind the ears, is the 
most effectual remedy. 
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The effect of nervous medicines^ in relieving 

it, is often considerable, but very uncertain. In 
many cases they seem to do little or no good. 
Valerian and conium appear to be the most fre- 
quently successful. Opium is ill adapted to 
this head-ach, any relief obtained from it being 
generally more than compensated by its eflfects 
on the stomach and bowels. 

Opium, in the head-ach of the second stage, 
is, with few exceptions, out of the question ; but 
I have found that, after the hardness of the pulse 
is to a certain degree subdued, such a use of the 
compound powder of ipecacuanha as supports a 
general tendency to moisture on the surface, pro- 
vided means are employed at the same time to 
keep the bowels free, is very useful in preventing 
its returns. The effects of this medicine seem 
sometimes improved by combining an antimo- 
nial with it, and almost always by sahne me- 
dicines. In many cases, particularly in the 
early period of the second stage, and when its 
characteristic symptoms are not very prominent, 
the head-ach seems to partake of the nature 
of both stages, and is best reheved by a com- 
bination of the above means. In all kinds of 
headach, from indigestion, except the most in- 
flammatory, I have seen relief from a full dose 
of opium and carbonate of ammonia, com- 
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bmed with as mach ipecacuanha as the stomach 
would bear. 

It sometimes happens, in the second stagey I 
that the bead-ach assumes a chronic form, conw j 
tinuing for weeks, or even mouths, without* j 
being very severe. Both local and general J 
blood-letting then very frequently fail to giv# J 
permanent reUef. The best means are thoa* j 
which support an habitually free action of the j 
bowels and skin, and most effectually correct th« J 
disease of the digestive organs : and permanotfvl 
drains from the neighbourhood of the head. 

Alarming as some of the inflammatory affetv^l 
tions of the head in the second stage are, 
nervous affections in this stage, contrary to 
what we see in other parts, are often still more 
so ; and when they occur, supersede the in- 
flammatory tendency. They appear to be of 
two kinds ; the one arising from long-continued 
irritation of the nerves of so important a part 
of the system as the digestive organs, directly 
debilitating and sometimes wholly destroying 
the source of nervous influence ; the other, from 
this irritation affecting the state of the vessels 
of the brain, and consequently the distribution 
of the blood. 

The former of these is only a greater degree 
of the affection which is usual at all periods of 
indigestion. Giddiness and temporary loss of 
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power, or Titiated feelrag in TanoiB parte of 
the body, we hare weai, are nol iioMniiion 
^jn^Momt eTen.from the commeBoemenL Bat 
k it in those cases where powerfal and repeated 
caoses of irritation on the one hand» and, on 
tibe other, the ddnlitj occasioned by loog-oon- 
tinoed indigestion, haye gradoalty mfe^led the 
nCTVODS as wen as the other powers oi the sys- 
tem, that these symptoms become fonmdable* 
It has happened, onder such circnmstances, that 
the patient, after more severe attacks than 
nsoal, and sometimes without this warning, has 
snddenly fallen down, and in a few hours, and 
in some instances almost immediately, expired* 

In such cases the aids of medicine are vain. 
The powers of the . constitution are not op- 
pressed by disease,, but worn out by its con- 
tinuance. This is what, in contradistinction to: 
apoplexy arising chi^y from the state of the 
yessels, is properly termed nervous SLpoplexjj 
the most fatal of all its forms ; and it has been 
remarked that, in some cases, no morbid ap- 
pearance presents itself on dissection. The fatal 
derangement is in the nervous system alone, 
whoae structure is too minute for our observa^ 
tion. If the usual plan of bleeding in all such 
cases be here resorted to, the. disease is only 
the more suddenly fatal. 

The state of tlie brain, in this form of ^ledis^ 
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ease, resembles that which surgeons caU coa^ 
cussion*. Its mechanism is deranged^ The 
difference is, that in the one the mechanism is 
deranged by a sudden and violent cause, apf 
ptied while the powers of the system are entire; 
and where, consequently, if the tittle strength 
which remains be carefblly husbanded, the in^ 
jury may often be repaired : the other is the 
effect of a succession of stight causes gradually 
changing the state of the brain, and at the same 
time exhausting the powers of every other part» 
so that the constitution possesses no means of 
repairing the injury. 

The pure nervous apoplexy, however, as 
here described, is necessarily an extremely rare 
disease ; because it very seldom happens that 
the causes continue long enough so to derange 
the finer mechanism of the brain as to produce 
loss of function ; the state of the circulation in 
it, before such an event can ensue, being gene- 
rally so influenced as to produce a fatal effect 
in another way. 

There is something, at first view, very in- 
expUcable in the phenomena of apoplexy, such 
as it sometimes appears in those who have long 
laboured under the more severe forms of indi^ 
gestion. Dissection has not only shown th^kt 
sanguineous apoplexy, which is generally at- 

*'This soiject I have oonsidered moie af length in mj imqumf 

into the Laws of the Viiai FvmcUons. 
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tended with a flushed countenance and strong 
beating of the temporal arteries, sometimes 
occurs, when, from the paleness of the counte- 
nance, and the previous symptoms, as well as 
nervous habit of the patient, we should have 
expected to find the blood in the brain rather 
below than above the due quantity ; but that 
the state of the vessels of this organ is often 
that of morbid distention, even when the coun- 
tenance, on the attack of the apoplexy, becomes 
much paler than before, and the beating of the 
temporal arteries hardly perceptible. Nay, 
such cases will often be reUeved by blood- 
letting, although it is always prudent to employ 
it vrith the greatest caution ; for, independently 
of other considerations, we have no certain 
means of distinguishing them from the case we 
have just been considering, in which blood- 
letting always hastens the fatal termination. 
If the case admits of relief from this remedy, 
a very small loss of blood from the head is 
attended with a diminution of the insensibility. 
When we consider the communications 
which exist between the vessels of the brain 
and those of the external parts of the head, and 
that both are supphed from the same trunks, 
great fulness of the former appears, at first 
view, altogether incompatible with a shrunk 
and comparatively empty state of the latter ; 
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yet DO physician has practised long without 
having proofs of the existence of the state here 
described. I hare seen, in an exhausted con- 
stitution, the face become suddenly pale, and 
all power lost, the patient falling down insen* 
sible, and the countenance continuing to in- 
crease in paleness till it assumed a cadaverous 
hue ; and yet this patient has been immediately 
restored to the use of his faculties, the paleness 
of bis countenance at the same time abating, by 
the loss of blood ; and there is every reason to 
believe would have died without it. 

The brain, we have seen, is one of those parts 
which are most apt to sympathize with the 
digestive organs ; even in slight attacks of in- 
digestion, its powers are not unfrequently so 
enfeebled, that all its functions are impaired. 
This debility extends to, and indeed seems 
sometimes chiefly to exist in, its vessels*. We 
know, from the evidence of dissection, that in 
such cases they suffer themselves, and that 
often very suddenly, to be morbidly distended 
by the usual force of the circulation, and thus 
to receive a greater than usual share of the 
blood sent to the head. The external vessels 
consequently receive a smaller quantity ; hence 
the paleness of countenance on the attack of 

* It Kppnn, rrom direct expniment, tbat alEeclions of ibe 
nerrotu sjstem are capable of ia^Unllj depriring the vcisels of 
Aeir power. — Itujuiry inlo the Liwi of the Vtial Ftmetioni. 
Exper «7, JS. t9. 
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this species of apoplexy, and the increasing 
paleness in proportion as the blood accumulates 
in the internal vessels, owing to the increasing 
debility of the whole, or some particular part of 
these vessels. 

When the minute vessels are distended, 
inflammation is the consequence; when the 
distention is in larger vessels, it occasions con- 
gestion, which in the head causes apoplexy. 
In inflammation of the brain, the parts affected 
are found uniformly red. In apoplexy there is 
little of this uniform redness, but the larger 
vessels are prelernaturally distended*. 

Thus it is that, in such cases as that before 
us, the inflammatory tendency in the brain is 
superseded. The trunks of the vessels them- 
selves, being debihtated and distended, can no 
longer propel the blood with such force as to 
cause preternatural distention of the capillaries, 
which therefore retain their usual diameter, and 
consequently, as far as they are suppUed with 
blood, their functions. 

Blood-letting takes oS the state of extreme 
distention which supports and increases the 
debility of the vessels, the immediate cause of 
which is often of a transitory nature, and thus 
enables them to recover their usual diameter ; 
in consequence of which the external vessels 

* Inquirif into the Law* "f the Vital Fitnctiom. Third Edilion, 
ji, 303, of x<}. 
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again receiTe their due proportion of 
Thus, at the same time that the sensibility is 
restored, the countenance regains its colour. 

We have reason to believe that this state of 
disease sometimes originates from causes acting 
directly on the brain itself; but in most in- 
stances it seems to proceed from irritatidlh:. of 
the stomach and other digestive organs. It is**' 
most apt to supervene in exhausted states of 
the constitution, or in what are called very 
nervous habits, and is evidently of a different 
nature from distention of the vessels of the 
brain arising from general fulness, aggravated 
in the head by any occasional cause ; a distended 
state of the stomach, for example, pressmg on 
the descending aorta^ a common cause o( apo- 
plexy in the plethorifc.r ' 

It is evident that, in the apoplexy we are 
considering, loss of blood from the head, - and 
that only to such an extent as relieves' the 
symptoms, is alone proper; ialthough, as I have 
witnessed, the incautious use of general blood- 
letting in such a case is followed by immediate 
relief; biit it is also followed by a degree of 
debility which, if it does not prove fatal, fur- 
ther disposes to returns of the attack, as well 
as to other diseases. 

Slight irritations of the stomach often debi- 
litate the external capillary vessels of the h^ad. 
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where they are most delicate, in consequence 
of which they for the time suffer morbid disten- 
tion, particularly if the late reception of a meal 
gives more than usual vigour to the circulation. 
Hence the flushing of the face of dyspeptics 
after dinner, especially when they have taken 
anything which disagrees with the stomach. 
There can be little doubt, I think, that this 
tendency of irritation of the stomach to debili- 
tate, and consequently occasion distention rf 
the vessels of the head, concurs, with the pres- 
sure on the descending aorta, to produce the 
apoplexy which is so apt to arise after a full 
meal. In the advanced stages of indigestion 
this eifect is determined to the internal, more 
readily than the external, vessels of the head, 
by the debility gradually induced on the former, 
in consequence of their greater sympathy with 
the state of the digestive organs. 
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I NEEn not here dwell on the afiections of the 
skin so apt to appear in the second stage of in- 
digestion, and often requiring local treatment, 
combined with the treatment of the original dis- 
ease ; assuming the form of erysipelas, pustules, 
Src, all evidently of an inflammatory nature. 



It was observed, in speaking of the relation 
which subsists between the sympathetic affec- 
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tioDS which attend indigesticHi and the original 
disease, that that between the latter and uri- 
nary gravel depends less on any sympathy 
which exists between the stomach and kidneys, 
than on the generation of acid in the alimentary 
canal in indigestion. We find this observation 
fiirther illustrated by the symptoms we have 
just been considering. 

We have seen that the organs, sympatheti- 
cally affected in this disease, are peculiarly 
liable to inflammatory affections in the second 
stage, producing the different trains of symp- 
toms which hav^ been laid before the reader. 
The kidneys, however, are among the parts 
least apt to show any tendency of this kind ; al- 
though ii is not uncommon, in indigestion, forthe 
acrid state of the urine, arising from superabun- 
dance of acid and its other saline contents, occa- 
sioned by the greater generation of acid in the 
alimentary canal, and the inactivity of the skin, 
so to irritate the urinary passages as to occasion 
frequent micturition, and a sense of burning, and 
other painful sensations in these passages, even 
when no deposition of lithic acid* takes place 
in them. 

• As it is an ackoowledged fact that the enceisiTe use of distilled 
tpirita. and other fluids coataining alcohol, tends to prodoce urinarjr 
P«Td, I was induced to moke some experiments, for the purpose 
of ascertaining bow far the addition of alcohol to the urine, after it 
isool ofthe bodv, lends to proniote a deposition of lithic acid. I 
fouDd. howeier, from repeated trials, ihat it had a conlrari* leti 
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Such symptoms may generally be relieved by 
diluting and mucilaginous fluids, but they can 
only be permanently removed by preventing the 
morbid generation of acid in the alimentary 
canal, and restoring due action to the skin. 

It is almost unnecessary to observe, that in all 
such cases as those we have been considering, 
we must keep in view the origin of the disease. 
The debility of the digestive organs, although 
frequently retievedby the secondary disease,, is 
easily renewed by any cause deranging their 
functions, and always has the worst effect. All 
the regulations respectiog regimen, then, and 
even the occasional use of stomachic medicines, 
are proper, as far as the secondary disease 
admits of them*. 

dency, both retarding the deposition of this acid, and greatly 
ksseniog the quantity deposited, Avhich, probably in consequence 
of its being deposited more slowly, appeared in larger and more 
distinct crystals when the alcohol was added to the urine. This 
combines with other circumstances in proving, that it is by the 
debility its incautious use induces on the digestive organs, and not 
by any direct influence on the urine, that alcohol disposes to uri- 
nary gravel. To what cause can we ascribe the diminished ten- 
dency of (he urine to deposit lithic acid, when the common spirit of 
wine of the shops, or rum, the forms in which I used the alcohol, 
ore added to it ? 

* I . have, during the last twelve years, recommended Gal^ 
vanism in certain protracted cases of indigestion. I shall have 
occasion^ in the last chapter of this Treatise, to point out the chr- 
cumstapces which led to its employment, the mode of using it, and 
the effects to be expected from it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE MORE PROTRACTED CASES OF 

INDIGESTION. 

These require particular consideration, because 
in them the disease often assumes a form very 
different from that observed in more recent 
cases ; and the cure generally proves both more 
difficult and tedious, from the greater obstinacy 
of the disease, and from the patience of the in- 
vaUd being exhausted, and his faith in the 
means of relief shaken. It is here my intention, 
at greater length than in the former editions 
of this work, or even in an Appendix to it, lately 
published, to enter on the nature and treatment 
of those cases in which the disease has in a 
great degree become habitual, and the patient 
often despairs of permanent relief. 

We have seen the secondary affections in 
this disease gradually gaining importance in its 
progress, till, as in the cases we have just been 
considering, where there is some particular part 
more prone to disease than the rest, the se- 
condary becomes the principal affection. It is 
not so much that the derangement of the di« 
gestLFe organs produces any particular disease 
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or set of diseases, but that the state of general 
irritation caused by it favours the appearance 
of any disease to which the patient happens to 
be disposed. When, however, there is no part 
much more prone to disease than others, the 
various organs which from the first suffer by 
sympathy, having their powers more permar 
nently impaired, the disease gradually assumes 
the form rather of a case of general, and for 
the most part obstinate, debility, than an affec- 
tion of any one set of organs. 

This form it assumes the more readily, in 
consequence of a law of the animal economy 
which has repeatedly attracted our attention; 
namely, that although the sympathetic tends to 
increase the original affection, in proportion as 
the former begins to be changed mto actual dis- 
ease of the part, it tends to relieve the disease 
from which it sprung. Hence it is, that in the case 
we are speaking of, in proportion as debiUty of 
other parts becomes permanent, and independent 
of the cause which produced it, the digestive 
organs are frequently relieved. It is not un- 
common for patients, in the state I am speaking 
of, to express their surprise that they should be 
so weak, when tJie stomach performs its office 
so much better than when they felt compara- 
tively little of this general debihty. 

The state of the disease before us necessarily 
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supervenes more readily in some than in others ; 
according as the organs secondarily affected are 
more liable to disease, and no organ so much 
weaker than the rest as to induce the disease to 
fix particularly in it. 

We have now, in some degree, a new disease 
to contend with. The general sympathetic 
affection has become that of most importance. 
Even in this case, however, the pulse is still 
more or less contracted, and a degree of tight- 
ness will be readily perceived in it, if it be ex- 
amined in the way which has been pointed out ; 
a circumstance, which, with the history of the 
disease, and some uneasiness being still caused 
by pressure in the above-mentioned part of the 
epigastrium, readily distinguishes this state from 
other cases of debility. 

Although the state I am speaking of may be 
considered as comparatively rare, for it is much 
more common for the diseased action, in obsti- 
nate cases of indigestion, to fix principally on 
one organ ; yet we very frequently meet with a 
state resembling it, before the disease so fixes, 
and especially in the intervals between the at- 
tacks which the partgenerally suffers before per- 
manent disease takes place in it. To this state, 
the observations I am about to make equally 
apply as to that where no organ suffers in par- 
ticular ; except that, in the former, the means 
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which influence the whole system must be 
combined with those directed to the organ 
chiefly affected. 

I have found the debility most obstinate 
when least comphcated with determination to 
particular parts, provided change of structure 
had not taken place in the latter case. The 
inflammatory tendency is still measured by the 
tight pulse, which is relieved with difficulty ; 
because, not depending on the affection of any 
one part, local evacuations influence it but Uttle, 
nor are they at all the appropriate remedy ; 
and the general state of debihty admits of but 
a very cautious use'' of those which produce 
their effect on the whole system. But before 
considering the treatment peculiar to the more 
protracted cases, it will be necessary to make 
some additional observations on the symptoms 
of most consequence in regulating it. 



Of the Examinatio7i by Pressure on the Regions 
of the Stomach and first Intestine. 

I SHALL begin by some additional observa- 
tions on a subject, of the importance of which, 
in the treatment of this disease, I have eviery 
yesur been more sensible, — the examination by 
pressure of the' regions of the pylorus aiki duo- 
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denum, or first intestine. The part of this in- 
testine, the examination of which is of most 
importance, lies several inches lower than the 
pylorus, but about the same distance towards 
the right side from the centre of the body. It 
is of consequence to make the examination in 
the erect position. When the patient Ues on 
the back, the viscera fall from the hand, and it 
is impossible to judge of their state with the 
same accuracy. 

While the region of the pylorus is always 
tender on pressure, in the second stage of indi- 
gestion, that of the duodenum is only occa- 
sionally so ; but the latter is often affected in 
other ways, an attention to which is of great 
consequence in conducting the treatment in 
protracted cases. Pressure, particularly sud- 
den pressure, on this part, in such cases, at 
the same time that it occasions tenderness, or 
when it has no degree of this eflFect, almost 
always occasions a greater sense of oppression, 
and more affects the state of the breathing. 
than pressure on the left side. If the pressure 
be made on the corresponding places, and with 
the same degree of force on both sides, the 
patient will almost always tell you that the left 
side feels more free than the right, and that 
there is something in the latter which gives 
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him a sense of obstruction. A difference also 
is always evident to the hand of the person 
making the examination. The right side feels 
fuller and firmer ; and if he tries to press the 
6ngers under the ribs in the two sides, he will 
feel a sensible difference in the ease with which 
this is done. 

It is natural to suppose that, as the liver lies 
on the right side, these differences may be 
ascribed to it On this account I have, both 
alone and with other physicians, examined in 
this way healthy people, without the slightest 
difference between the sides being detected. 
In a healthy subject the liver lies wholly under 
the ribs, and on both sides below the ribs we 
press on nothing but the soft bowels ; and when 
the fingers are pushed up under the ribs, the 
healthy liver hes too much out of reach, and 
yields too easily to admit of our perceiving it 
through the integuments of the abdomen. I 
am the more particular here, because I find 
that even medical men have sometimes been 
deceived in these respects. They can, however, 
readily satisfy themselves by an examination of 
the healthy subject, which some have done in 
my presence, and had the candour to allow that 
they had not sufficiently adverted to the cir- 
cumstances just mentioned. The truth is, the 
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mind has never been particularly directed to 
the subject, and it has not, therefore, obtained 
the attention it will be found to deserve. 

Where any decided difference can be per- 
ceived between the two sides examined in the 
ways just pointed out, it is always the effect of 
disease. I have already fully stated my rea- 
sons for believing that the sense of oppression 
which arises from pressure on the region of the 
duodenum depends on this intestine not freely 
discharging its contents. A hand accustomed 
to make the examination can at once determine 
to what extent the intestine is distended. 

I have of late years regarded the degree of 
this distention as the best measure of the de- 
gree in which the digestive organs are deranged, 
and it has seldom deceived me. The patient's 
sufferings are proportioned to the irritability of 
his nerves, as well as to the degree of his com- 
plaint, and therefore are not a correct measure 
of its degree. When the region of the pylorus 
is tender, we know that the second stage has 
commenced ; that a general inflammatory ten* 
dency, greater or less in proportion to that ten- 
derness, prevails in the system, the removal of 
which is necessary to recovery. When this ten- 
derness has extended to the region of the duo- 
denum, we know that the affection of the pylo- 
rus has extended to it ; but this is not merely 
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proportioned to the degree in which the di- 
gestive organs are deranged, but to that and 
the degree of inflammatory tendency in the 
particular constitution. The difficulty with 
which the duodenum empties itself, on the other 
hand, very accurately tells us the degree of 
languor which prevails in the digestive organs, 
which, compared with the other circumstances 
of the case, more or less regulates all our 
means ; and so constant a symptom of pro- 
tracted indigestion is morbid distention of the 
duodenum, that, without saying a single word 
to the patient, the physician may generally 
know, by laying his hand on the region of this 
intestine, even on the outside of the clothes, 
whether the case be recent or not*. 

As soon as the weakness of the stomach has 
spread to the liver, a bile of less active pro- 

• Here let me correct an error, which some wbo have carelessly 
perused ray Treatise have fallen into. If ibey will take the trouble 
to recur to it, they will (iiiti that I never said that the tenderness 
of the pjlorus is of a serious nature, or apt to run into organic 
disease ; but, ou the conlrary, pointed out thai il is in the common 
course of common stomach coiDplainls. and very rarely, if ever, 
leads to an) thing like organic disease of that part; diseased struc- 
lure.in indigestion almost always occurring in parts at a distance 
from the stomach, as has already been pointed out. When other 
fatal diseases give us an opportunity of examining the pylorus in 
the second stage of the disease, as 1 have often witnessed, it is 
found redder than usual ; but even where, from long continued 
irritation, 1 have found its surface abraded. I have never seen any- 
thing like organic diseaae in if in common cases of indigestion. 
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perties begins to be secreted, and in the same 
proportion the action of the first intestine, 
where the aliment is mixed with this fluid*, 
begins to languish, and dyspeptics, often for 
months, or even years, have constantly an accu- 
mulation in this intestine of what ought to 
be discharged. Not that the same contents 
remain, for a continual passage through the 
bowels is of course necessary to life ; but the 
duodenum never emptying itself thoroughly, a 
great portion of aliment is retained there be- 
yond the due time, and is not evacuated till 
a fresh supply from the stomach has laid the 
foundation for other accumulations ; and thus 
an enlargement, evident to the eye as well as 
the hand, often takes place ; and the patients 
themselves, particularly women, from the na- 
ture of their dress, not unfrequently perceive 
the body sensibly, and often to a considerable 
degree, enlarged. 

Children are still more inclined to this accu- 
mulation than adults, most of their complaints 
being connected with the state of the digestive 
organs. Of children who are out of health, 
with the exception of those labouring under 
contagious diseases, and they are by no means 
always excepted, not one in twenty will be 

• Tbe importance of the due perfonnance of this process strit- 
ingly appean, I'rwm ihe well-known experiments of Mr, Brodie. 
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found free from more or less of it, and their 
restoration to health is never permanent till the 
due action of the first intestine is restored. 

When the duodenum is habitually loaded, no 
ordinary cathartic will relieve it. It passes 
through it, leaving the greater part of its con- 
tents behind. I have had occasion to remark, 
that, in the more recent cases, it may generally 
be emptied by a brisk dose of calomel ; but the 
accumulation soon forms again, and is only to 
be permanently prevented, and the patient 
restored to health by such means as produce 
a bile of healthy properties. When this is ac- 
complished, the duodenum, without any sensible 
effect of the means employed, empties itself 
regTilarly ; and, in nineteen cases out of twenty, 
the symptoms which had so long harassed the 
patient then disappear, — one among other proofs 
that the load on the delicate nerves of this bowel 
is the chief source of such symptoms. 

Another observation made by examination of 
the region of the stomach, of great consequence 
both in judging of the state of the disease and 
regulating its treatment, is, that the tenderness, 
although in a comparatively small number of 
cases, is sometimes found to extend across that 
region, and, in some instances, even to be 
greatest on the left side. I do not speak of the 
pain ; it is usual, in the most common bilious 
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attacks, and indeed in all cases of indigestion, 
for a pain to be felt in the left side, but without 
any tenderness on pressure in its seat. This 
pain, which I shall presently have occasion to 
mention more particularly, is generally to be 
classed with the other sympathetic pains of the 
disease, whose seat is various and of Uttle con- 
sequence. But the case is very different when 
the tenderness has extended across the region 
of the stomach, or is confined to the left part of 
it; of which, as of its existence when confined to 
its more common seat, the patient is never aware 
till accident or the physician points it out. 

Of a great number of such cases, I cannot 
recollect one which did not prove obstinate, 
unless the tenderness was only of a temporary 
nature, disappearing at most in a few days. 
The alterative plans, which are generally so 
eflFectual in the more usual form of the dis- 
ease, are here of little avail, if we except the 
more direct means of relieving the inflanuna- 
tory tendency. Mercurials have often appeared 
to me nearly useless, and, if carried beyond 
the mildest doses, always prejudicial. To 
what we are to ascribe the tenderness in such 
cases, is a question of great importance in 
their treatment. I shall here state what I 
have been able to collect from my observations 
on this subject 
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. I have no doubt, both from the course the 

disease has taken in various instances, and from 
the result of dissections, that the extension of 
the tenderness towards the left side, or its ori- 
ginal seat in that side, in different cases depends 
on different causes, all of which are more un- 
favourable than the ciicumstances which eause 
its existence in the region of the pylorus and 
duodenum. When it arises from an affection 
of the spleen, it is generally easily distinguished 
by the enlargement of this viscus. The same 
may be said of the permanent enlargement of 
the left lobe of the hver, which, for a reason 
above explained, is always the part of this 
organ most affected in indigestion. When this 
happens, it is generally in those who have 
suffered from sultry chmates, or the use of 
intoxicating liquors. But pretty extensive 
observation has convinced me, that neither of 
the foregoing is the most common cause of the 
symptom we are considering. 

I beUeve one of its most common causes, and 
perhaps its most favourable cause when it proves 
permanent, is the state of the pylorus extend- 
ing to other parts of the stomach. It is not un- 
common, in dissection, to find many parts of the 
surface of the stomach redder than they ought 
to be, in short, pretty much in the same state 
in which the pylorus is more frequently found. 
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Sometimes, though fortunately very rarely, 
there is a tendency to organic disease in the 
great end of the stomach, which I have seen 
much thickened and indurated. When this hap- 
pens, the hardness may be felt externally. But 
it requires a good deal of caution to ascertain 
its seat. It may, even by the most experienced, 
be mistaken for the left lobe of the liver in a 
diseased state, and extending to the left side. 
The best means of distinguishing these affec- 
tions, is finding that the hand sinks into the 
soft parts between the tumour and the seat of 
the liver. 

It is still more difficult to distinguish it from 
affections of the part of the colon which Ues 
nearest this part of the stomach. I have had 
reason, in many cases, to think that the exten- 
sion of the tenderness across the epigastric 
region has arisen from an affection of this bowel. 

The best means of distinguishing affections of 
the stomach from those of the colon are, the 
digestive process in the latter cases, in propor- 
tion to the severity of the local symptoms, being 
better performed, the state of the bile less dis- 
ordered, the patient not experiencing the in- 
crease of uneasiness which often comes on after 
meals for a considerable time after eating, and 
often experiencing more or less pain, or some 
other uneasiness, in the region of the stomach. 
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a short time before the bowels are moved, and 
more or less relief soon after their action. The 
general health also suffers less in proportion to 
the severity of the symptoms than when the 
stomach is affected. 

These observations, however, apply chiefly 
to the slighter affections of the higher part of 
the colon, or the early stages of its more severe 
diseases. In their more advanced stages, the 
stomach, and other digestive organs, either by 
actual participation of the disease, or by sym- 
pathy, suffer so much, that the diagnosis be- 
comes much more difficult. As the disease, how- 
ever, while it increases in severity, generally 
at the same time becomes more extensive, its 
seat may often be ascertained by tracing it to a 
considerable distance in the course of the colon. 

The pain of the left side, in what are called 
bilious complaints, in many cases evidently 
arises from an affection of this bowel where it 
turns downwards on that side, being immedi- 
ately relieved by the discharge of its contents. 
We have reason to believe, however, that this 
is not its most common cause, and that, as I 
have just had occasion to observe, it is gene- 
rally to be classed with the sympathetic pains 
of indigestion. 

Although, as remarked above, it is not ne- 
cessarily connected with any tenderness of the 
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part, it is often accompanied with tenderness of 
the ribs and intercostal muscles of the left side, 
and is then sometimes connected with this ten- 
derness, which is an eitemal sympathetic af- 
fection of the same nature with the tenderness 
of the cartilage near the pylorus ; the cause of 
which I have had occasion to consider, only 
occurring at a greater distance from the source 
of irritation. 

With regard to the nature of the affections 
of the colon, which sometimes supervene in in- 
digestion, the most usual appears to be merely 
a degree of languor, causing delay in the pas- 
sage of its contents, the consequence of the 
bile and other secretions being less adapted to 
support its due action. When its contents are 
longer delayed than usual, they become har- 
dened, and irritate the surface of the intestine, 
sometimes causing both tenderness on pressure 
and a feeling of hardness in the part. This 
cause of course is to be removed by purgatives, 
and its recurrence prevented by all the means 
which tend to improve the abdominal secre- 
tions ; and when the tendency has been of long 
standing, I think I have seen these means 
rendered both more effectual and more per- 
manent, by blistering the tender part, which 
should be preceded, if the tenderness be con- 
siderable, by the local abstraction of blood. 
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The colon, like the stomach, is subject to 
thickening and induration of its coats. Where 
the disease had existed long, I have known it 
found, on dissection, indurated through almost 
its whole extent. Whether constipation or any 
of the other attendants on indigestion ever give 
rise to such atfections, without the co-operation 
of other causes, may be doubted, the former 
being extremely common, and the latter very 
rare. Organic affections of the colon sometimes 
arise after obstinate fits of constipation ; but 
whether these act as a cause, or are only among 
the first symptoms, it is difficult to determine. 
When a tendency to such affections exists, fre- 
quent constipation can hardly fail to increase it, 
and may be the means of calling it into action. 

In some cases, as I have witnessed on dis- 
section, the extension of the tenderness across 
the region of the stomach has been found to 
arise from a diseased state of the pancreas. The 
deep seat of the pancreas, and the little evi- 
dence we have of its function, make it very 
diflBcult to distinguish its diseases. It would not 
be easy to point out any means of distinguish- 
ing them, except when the organ is so indurated 
or enlarged, that its shape and position may be 
distinguished by the touch. Organic disease 
of this part, like that of the colon, is probably 
more frequently the cause than the consequence 
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of the indigestion which attends it ; although 
the symptoms are often so little modified, that 
the extension of the tenderness to the left side 
is often the only circumstance to distinguish 
such cases from the more severe and obstinate 
forms of common indigestion. 

Still more rarely the tenderness extends across 
the region of the stomach, in consequence of 
preternatural growths formed in that region. 

Such are the principal causes which I hare 
learned from dissection to be connected with 
a permanent tenderness, extending to the left 
side across the region of the stomach, in indi- 
gestion, and those cases so nearly resembhng 
this disease, as to be mistaken for it, which the 
frequent habit of examining this region has 
enabled me to ascertain. There are doubtless 
others which occasionally produce this effect, 
but the great length of time during which I 
have had it in view to ascertain its causes, in- 
duces me to think that the foregoing are the 
chief of them. I speak of those cases which, 
less attentively considered, appear to be cases 
of common indigestion. There are, of course, 
other diseases in which this tenderness arises 
from other causes, but which are of a nature 
altogether different from that we are consider- 
ing, and cannot be mistaken for it. 

Ii sometimes, though rarely, happens in in- 
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digestion, that the abdominal muscles in the 
neighbourhood of the stomach become tender 
by sympathy ; and this tenderness will some- 
times spread to a considerable distance, both 
downwards and to the left side. It is in general, 
however, easily distinguished by the usual diag^ 
nostics of muscular pains, and can hardly be 
confounded with any of the preceding affections. 

The reader will perceive that in all of these 
aflFections there is something more to be feared 
than in the more common form of the advanced 
stage of indigestion, in which the permanent 
tenderness never extends beyond the regions of 
the pylorus and first intestine. When it extends 
to the left side, which does not happen oftener 
than once in twenty or thirty cases, I always 
regard the disease as of a nature different from 
indigestion properly so called. Something is 
txmiing it out of its usual course, and the case, 
unless the extension of the tenderness towards 
the left side be transitory, will prove obstinate, 
if not serious. 

The extension of the tenderness downwards, 
without any affection of the muscles, which is 
not uncommon in indigestion, either with or 
without its extension across the region of the 
stomach, is much less to be feared than its ex- 
tension across the region of the stomach alone. 
It is by no means uncommon, and indicates 
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much less difference in the nature of the disease, 
appearing almost always to arise from the aflFec- 
tion of the first intestine spreading to that in 
continuation with it. In this way it seems some- 
times to pervade the whole of the intestines, 
but is for the most part readily reUeved by local 
blood-letting, imless it has become habitual; 
and then, like the tenderness of the duodenum 
itself, it often continues for a great length of 
time, without serious consequences ; but always 
attended with a dehcate state of health and 
symptoms of indigestion, and sometimes with a 
great deal of suffering, and much general de- 
rangement. In a few cases, more serious con- 
sequences ensue, and particularly in children ; 
I have known this symptom followed by abdomi- 
nal effusion. In such cases, we must suppose that 
the peritoneum partakes of the affection, and 
the case is of a nature essentially different from 
that of the common forms of indigestion, al- 
though the symptoms of the latter always consti- 
tute the most prominent part of the disease ; and 
the treatment of the second stage of indigestion, 
combined, if a tendency to effusion has super- 
vened, with the use of the more powerful 
diuretics, is, according to my experience, by 
far the most effectual plan of treatment : but 
here it is generally necessary to carry that plan 
to a greater extent than in cases of simple in- 
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digestion, particularly as respects local evacu- 
ations. It is not very uncommon for the glands 
of the abdomen, particularly in children, to par- 
take of the disease where the case is long pro- 
tracted, and the habit unfavourable, and, under 
these circumstances, for the emaciation to be- 
come extreme. Thus mesenteric obstruction 
is sometimes the result, and, when proceed- 
ing from indigestion, belongs to the third 
stage of the disease, which we are soon more 
particularly to consider. 

In proportion as the tenderness increases, 
from whatever cause, or occupies a larger 
space, the tightness of the pulse becomes more 
considerable. The state of the pulse, however, 
is not wanted as a measure of the tenderness. 
The exmination by pressure renders any other 
superfluous ; but the state of the pulse is not 
only the best, but, I believe I may say, the only 
certain, measure we possess of the general state 
of the secreting surfaces ; a point of the first im- 
portance in regulating the treatment of indiges- 
tion. Whatever may be supposed by those whose 
attention has been less particularly directed 
to it, a physician who has been accustomed to 
observe with care the changes of the pulse, and 
particularly to examine it in the way above 
pointed out. will know, without a risk of mis- 
take, from its state, that of these surfaces, not 
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only here, but in all other diseases. The state 
of the pulse corresponds as correctly with the \ 
failure of power in them, as it does with tho j 
state of an inflamed part ; but if we look for the | 
same degree of tightness in both cases, and | 
admit no pulse to be tight but that of active j 
inflammation, we shall be disappointed, and, I 
have no hesitation in saying, deprived of the ( 
most correct means of judging of the general i 
state of OMT patient in the more advanced stages 
of indigestion. 

With respect to those who talk of the difficulty 
of distinguishing what they consider minute 
shades of difference in the pulse, I can assure i 
them, that I have never met with one patient"! 
whom I have found it desirable to instruct 
this respect, who did not in a short time acquiFe^d 
the power of distinguishing the different degreei 
of what I call a tight pulse, and who did not*l 
observe their connexion with the state of his f 
feelings as well as the other symptoms of his i 
disease. 



Of the State of the Organs of Waste in . 

Indigestion. 

It very frequently happens, in the second stage 
of indigestion, that when the disease begins to 
yield, the patient gets thinner, whether he has 
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been losing flesh previously or not, which arises 
from the organs of waste being the first to re- 
gain their due action. 

The observations I am here about to make 
have little reference to the first stage; it is 
then merely a local disease. The stomach 
alone, or along with the organs immediately 
connected with it, is aflected. In the second 
stage the whole system, to its remotest parts, 
partakes of the disease. The pulse is every 
where tight, and the secreting surfaces debi- 
litated. 

It is not very uncommon, in the second stage 
of indigestion, for the organs of waste to be 
more debilitated than those of supply, and for 
the patient, from this cause, to get full and 
bloated. He acquires what, in common lan- 
guage, is called an unhealthy kind of fat. Part 
of what ought to be thrown off by the skin 
and other excretories is retained, and con- 
tributes not a little to the distressing feelings 
which he experiences. When this has happened 
to a considerable degree, the thinning is often 
rapid on the organs resuming their due func- 
tions ; but even when this is not the case, the 
patient almost always becomes thinner in the 
first part of his recovery. As it advances, how- 
ever, and the organs of supply begin to resume 
their proper functions, he begins to regain flesh, 
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and by degrees returns to the standard natural 
to him in health, and thus generally becomes 
fuller than he has been during the greater part 
of his complaint. The loss of flesh without 
the loss of strength, in the early part of the 
treatment, I have found almost a certain sign of 
ultimate recovery- 

When there is also a tendency to increased 
depression of strength at this period, much 
attention on the part of the practitioner is 
necessary ; for if this amount to any consider- 
able degree, and is anything more than a tran- 
sitory feeling, it will be found essentially to 
interfere with the progress of the cure. There 
is no point in the treatment of the more pro- 
tracted cases of the second stage of indigestion 
which deserves more attention than that I am 
here considering. I shall therefore inquire into 
the causes of this tendency to an increase of 
debility in the commencement of the proper 
plan of treatment, and the means necessary to 
obviate it. 

It evidently arises from several causes, but I 
believe chiefly from the following. All causes 
of irritation tend more or less to excite a fever- 
ish state. Hence the tight pidse, and frequent 
occurrence of some feverishness, particularly 
towards evening, in the second stage of indi- 
gestion, one of the most severe and obstinate 
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causes of irritation. The tight pulse, indeed, 
which is always present in a greater or less 
degree at this period, constitutes itself a certain 
degree of feverishness, and, when considerable, 
is accompanied with all its essential symptoms. 
The vessels, in consequence of the continued 
irritation of the most sensible nerves of our 
frame, are excited to embrace the blood more 
strongly than in health ; hence the tight pulse. 
Now this state, although a morbid one, tends 
for the present to support the strength, and we 
know, when in the extreme, will even give a 
preternatural degree of strength. I have several 
times been consulted by dyspeptics, who said 
that the most unaccountable peculiarity of their 
case was, that they never felt tired, but felt as 
if they could walk for ever. This, so contrary 
to what is usual in indigestion, arises from 
peculiarity of habit ; but strikingly illustrates a 
point of great importance in the nature of the 
disease. In such patients, the nerves are so 
braced by the tightened circulation, as not 
only to obviate the usual debilitating effects of 
the irritating cause, but even to give a preter- 
natural vigour. 

Could we suddenly relieve the dyspeptic 
from the causes of irritation to which he has 
been so long subject, by at once removing his 
disease, he would feel a depression of strength, 
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till the nerves had accommodated themselves 
to the change. The tightened state of the 
circulation would be relaxed, and the effect 
of this would be increased by the secreting sur- 
faces, which were bound up, beginning to 
separate more freely their various fluids, and 
also by the alimentary canal being less dis- 
tended with flatulence and a collection of undi- 
gested food, which, however injurious, for the 
time gives tension, and therefore tone. On the 
same principle, if the water be too suddenly 
drawn ofl" in dropsy of the abdomen, even by 
a greatly-increased action of the kidneys, and 
still more by tapping, the patient feels an ex- 
treme sense of depression, and, in the latter 
case, often faints altogether. The pressure 
which braced both the circulating system and 
the nerves is taken off more suddenly than the 
system can accommodate itself to the change. 
Thus it is, that even a change of diet from 
one of difficult to one of easy digestion, is 
sometimes attended with a considerable degree 
of depression, and that when no medicine is 
given, and more nourishment is actually received 
by the system, for what is not digested cannot 
nourish ; so that even this change, the most 
essential for a dyspeptic, must be made with 
some degree of caution In protracted cases. 
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and it should often be a woik of consid^able 
time to farii^ the pad^it to the propa 
diet. 

If it is attonpted too soddaiiy, he will tell 
you that his consdtuticm cannot bear the diet 
you jNTescribet and be discouraged from second- 
ing your views, and, not unlikdy, deprived of 
all chance oi perfect recovery ; for without a 
certain attention to rules of diet, the cure of 
indigestion, particulaily when of long standing, 
IB impossible. What means will remove a dis- 
ease, the causes of which are being continually 
i^qphedf 

Another cause of the depression which is apt 
to att^id the first employment of the proper 
means in the second stage of indigestion is, that 
it is impossible to rdieve cases of long standing 
without scNme of those measures which more 
^hrectly soften the pulse and relax the secreting 
surfaces. 

To {produce a soft skin and a natural puke, 
in such cases, without which the patient can 
never be considered as cured, nor can he ever 
have the feelings of health, it k seldom suffi- 
cient to remove the causes of irritation. The 
bad habit is formed, and it must be corrected 
by such means as excite the secretii^ surfaces; 
in short, such means aft take off ^the slight 
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fereri^ state which prevails in the system*, 
and more or less interferes with all its functions.a 
Thus it is that alterative and saline medicinei 
become necessary. But the reader will easily" ' 
see why it is requisite, particularly at first, to 
employ them very cautiously ; and this caution 
is doubly necessary, because the patient has 
generally been in the habit of using some of the 
stimulating means which constitute the aj^xo- 
priate treatment of the first stage- 

The diflference in the manner in which dif- 
fereat individuals bear the changes necessary 
to recovery, in advanced states of the disease, 
is very remarkable. In some the habit may be 
quickly altered with but Uttle depression of 
strength ; while in others it requires all the 
attention of the physician to prevent a consider- 
able degree of it — such is the difierence of 
constitution. The treatment should be r^;u- 
lated accordingly, and ai^ great d^ree of 



* It is not uncommon for the palienl to tay, that he b&s a con- 
stant inwanl fetter; and nhen he is calleil upon to explain this 
expression, he sajs tbere is often a sense of heal internally, eren 
wben Ibe surface is cold. We are loo apt to trust lo our preTious 
knowledge, and disregaH tbe ofaserralions of ottr palienls, for- 
getting that all valuable knowledge, as for as relates to the prae- 
tical part of our profession, is acijuired bj attending lo tbe 
phenomena of disease; and thai ther« are many of tbese pbeno- 
mena, Ibe knowledge of which we can acqu're in no other way 
Ihan by what tbe palienl says. 
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depression prevented. It is to be observed 
however, that the greater part of this depres- 
sion is not, properly speaking, actual debility 
as the intelligent reader will perceive from what 
has just been said, and the observations made 
above on the nature of depression of strength 
compared with actual debility. 

The physician may overlook the essential 
change which takes place in the progress of 
indigestion, and constitutes the diflference be- 
tween what I have called the first and second 
stages ; but it is impossible for the patient him- 
self to overlook it We constantly find dys- 
peptics declaring that the stimulants which 
used to relieve them seem now to do harm ; 
and that they cannot continue their use for 
many days together, although the sense of de- 
pression which they feel on abstaining from 
them, still impels them to return to, and even 
to increase them, by which they never fail to 
aggravate the disease. They are taking a 
course exactly the reverse of the only one 
which leads to health. 

In this dilemma it is common to recommend 
change of scene, a mild and nutritive diet, 
mineral waters, and no more medicine thjui the 
patient finds absolutely necessary ; and there is 
a great deal of good in all this ; but, in a very 
large majority of such cases, these means prove 
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inefiectuaL The cure Is then said to be hope- 
less, and the patient must use the means which 
his experience tells him suit him best, and make 
himself as comfortable as he can. In such cases 
a permanent cure can generally be eSected by 
no other means than simply removing the tight 
pulse and bound state of the secreting surfaces, 
and by gradually weaning the patient from his 
stimulants, at first rejecting the more powerful, 
and combining the milder with those means 
which, without acting as stimulants to the 
stomach, already too much stimulated, both by 
the disease and the means employed for its 
reUef, excite the organs, to which the debiUty, 
originally confined to the stomach, has now 
spread, in consequence of which the system is 
neither receiving what it ought to receive, nor 
throwing off what it ought to get rid of ; and 
thus the disease, in one of its most distressing 
and obstinate forms, prolonged. 

When this necessary change of measures 
produces depression, the remedy is simply to 
make it by slower degrees, to make the dose 
of the alteratives extremely small, and to re- 
tain as much of the tonics as will not materi- 
ally interfere with the only means of restoring 
health. 

The depression in the commencement of the 
proper treatment of indigestion is increased by 
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another cause. The pleasures of the table 
generally form a greater proportion of the 
enjoyment of life than we are willing to ac- 
knowledge, and it is very disagreeable to be 
restricted in them. A little time, howeyer, 
generally convinces the patient that the solid 
advantages of a mind and body at ease, and 
capable of performing with satisfaction the 
various duties of life, greatly overbalance the 
feverish enjoyment of any gratification which 
materially interferes with them. 

By taxing the digestive organs beyond their 
power, the function of every part becomes a bur- 
den to it. For here, as in every other instance, 
we still observe the sympathy of other parts of 
the system with the state of these organs. If 
they be irritated, every other part is incUned 
to partake of the irritation. If an inflamma- 
tory tendency be excited in them, in like man- 
ner every part partakes of this tendency ; and 
if their function be oppressed, no other is well 
performed. 

The foregoing, then, are the chief causes of 
depression which operate in the commencement 
of the proper, and I believe the only eifectual, 
treatment of the more advanced stages of indi- 
gestion. To recapitulate in a few words the 
heads of what has been said — such is the nature 
of indigestion, that, after it has continued for 
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some time, by the nervous irritation which 
attends it, it tightens and binds up, if I may 
use these expressions, the circulating and se- 
creting systems. This state, while it torments 
with a thousand distressing feelings, gives a 
species of unhealthy vigour, which the patient 
resigns with reluctance, and which he should 
only be called upon to resign very gradually, 
and, as far as possible, only in proportion as a 
more healthy vigour is substituted for it. The 
means of effectual and permanent reUef arc all 
such as tend to relax the morbid constriction of 
the vital parts; but they must only be employed 
to an extent proportioned to the state and habit 
of the patient, and combined with as large a 
proportion of the tonic plan as can be borne 
without interfering with the essential part of 
the treatment. 



In the preceding observations I have kept in 
view the usual, and what I would call the regu- 
lar, course of the disease. I do not know that 
any attempt has hitherto been made to ascer- 
tain what its regular course is. Its symptoms 
are very various, and at first view nothing can 
be more irregular. When more carefully ob- 
served, however, it will be fouud to take a 
course as determinate as other diseases, except 
that it is more liable than most others to de- 
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viate from its usual course, because it is influ- 
enced by a greater number of causes, and, from 
its phenomena depending so much on the state 
of the nervous system, by causes of a slighter 
nature, and consequently more liable to escape 
observation. 

But those who take the trouble to separate 
the essential from the accidental symptoms, 
that is, the symptoms which appear in all cases, 
and therefore constitute the disease, from those 
which, from peculiarity of habit, or other causes, 
appear only in particular cases, will find that, 
in the first instance, it consists of a deranged 
state of the function of the stomach alone ; that 
the derangement gradually spreads to the func- 
tion of the organs nearest to it, and with whose 
function that of the stomach is most intimately 
connected ; and that at length, from the conti- 
nued irritation of the nervous system, on which 
the function of every part more or less directly 
depends, it becomes a disease of the whole 
system. 

They will also see clearly, that, however it 
may be modified in particular instances, this 
disease of the whole system is exactly of the 
same nature as other affections of the whole 
system arising from other causes of irritation; 
that is, that it is a state of fever; a disease 
which admits of infinite variety, from a degree 
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hardly perceptible, to that which destroys 
Ufe. 

In long-protracted nervous fever we some^ 
times find the functions only deviating a little 
from the healthy state. The patient, when he 
is still, feels very well ; his appetite is mode- 
rate, he digests pretty well. The pulse is a little 
tight, but not more frequent, perhaps, than 
natural ; the secreting surfaces are less free 
than usual, but their function is but little de- 
ranged. The patient is listless, less capable of 
exertion, perhaps subject to occasional fits of 
heat, particularly of the hands and feet, but can 
hardly be said to be ill, and wonders he does 
not get quite well. There is no physician who 
has not seen patients, in protracted cases of the 
milder forms of-nervous fever, in such a state 
as is here described. 

In what does this state differ from many cases 
of protracted indigestion, where the spreading 
of the disease to the whole system has, to a 
certain degree, relieved its original seat, in the 
way, above explained, it is found to do in many 
cases of long continuance* ? 

The states are the same, the difference is in 
the causes which produced them. But there is 
this material difference in their tendency. In 
the case of simple nervous fever there is no 

• Treatise on liutigesliou. 
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local weakness supporting the disease ; and the 
various organs gradually, though slowly, resume 
their due functions. In the case of indigestion, 
the original weakness, though alleviated by the 
presence of the general disease, still exists, and 
is apt to be aggravated by slight causes, and 
even by the abatement of the general affection 
which has reheved it ; and thus, if means are 
not used to strengthen the digestive organs, the 
state of general irritation may be kept up, till 
the structure of some organ, more incUned to 
disease than the rest, deviates from the healthy 
state, and becomes permanently unfitted for its 
function. 

Such I consider the regular course of the 
more protracted cases of indigestion, in the 
sense in which I use the term; but its symp- 
toms, as I have just had occasion to observe, 
and, as is more or less the case with all dis- 
eases, are apt to be modified by accidental 
causes. On one of these modifications I shall 
here say a few words, because it is a very 
essential one, and particularly connected with 
the part of the subject we have just been con- 
sidering, — the state of the organs of waste in 
this disease. 

In all cases the tendency of fever is to bind 
up the surfaces ; and when they are relaxed, 
the fever is usually reheved, or ceases : bt t it 
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sometimes happens, in ordinary cases of fever, 
that the surface is relaxed and moist, without 
relieving the symptoms. The internal surfaces 
do not partake of this change. Something has 
taken the disease out of its usual course, and 
we generally find such cases obstinate. 

Now, in the febrile stage of indigestion, if I 
may use the expression, we now and then meet 
with the same deviation from the usual course 
of the disease *, and the skin, instead of being 
obstinately dry, its usual state at this period, 
is constantly moist, or ready to become so on 
every slight occasion, ivithout any relief to the 
disease, while perhaps the mouth and other 
secreting surfaces are dryer than they ought to 
be. Cases of this kind almost always prove 
obstinate. The disease, from some cause which 
it would be difficult to ascertain, in general, 
perfiaps, peculiarity of constitution, is forced 
from its natural course. In such cases the pulse 
is generally feeble, though still always more or 
less contracted, if examined in the way I have 
pointed out ; but less so than in the common 
form of the second stage ; and the debility is 
generally great. 

The intelligent reader will readily perceive 
the tendency of this deviation from the usual 
course of the disease, as respects the foregoing 
principles of treatment. It confines the prac- 
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tice, as far as regards the relaxing part of the 
treatment, and both renders the tonic part more 
necessary, and the patient more capable of 
bearing it. But it has neither of these effects 
to the degree which we might d priori be led 
to suppose. 

A less free employment of the former set of 
means is still found of service, especially when 
the patient, as often happens, still has occa- 
sional fits of heat, and is generally necessary 
to enable him to bear any considerable degree 
of the tonic plan ; and the frequent repetition 
of the minute dose of the mercurial, I have 
found by far the most powerful means of check- 
ing the debilitating sweats, which are always 
increased by every additional irritation of the 
digestive organs, and reheved by whatever 
promotes a more healthy action in them. 

The practitioner will also generally be dis- 
appointed if he expects to find his patient bear 
tonics as well as the state of the skin alone 
would indicate. Some caution he will still find 
necessary in their employment. The relaxation 
of the skin, as has just been observed, does not 
always indicate general relaxation in this dis- 
ease. The other surfaces are often still bound, 
and the particular state of the skin, as far as so 
general an affection can deserve the name, may 
be regarded as a local affection ; rather as one 
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of those anomalous symptoms which depend on 
peculiarity of constitution, than as indicating a 
change in the general nature of the disease ; 
besides, it often happens, in such cases, that 
this relaxed state of the skin alternates with 
its usual dry and bound state. 

In like manner, in indigestion, there is some- 
times an habitually relaxed, instead of the usual 
constipated, state of the bowels. This is a 
more common deviation from the usual course, 
and influences less the general course of the 
disease ; but, like the relaxed state of the skin, 
it is only favourable when it brings general 
relief; that is, when it indicates a free and 
general action of all the secreting surfaces. 
When the bowels are relaxed, and the skin 
remains arid, as frequently happens in such 
cases, this state of them only adds to the dis* 
ease. It is also distinguished from that which 
indicates a favourable change, by generally 
going to greater excess, and often proving 
obstinate. 



Of the Treatment in the rrurre protracted Cases 

of Indigestion. 

Thb great object here, as with respect to 
every other disease, is to arrive at general 
principles, without which our practice must 

T 
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always be vague ; for every constitution having 
its peculiarities, it is often of little consequence 
to know what has been of use in particular 
instances. Thus it is that rules of practice, 
which lead to no determinate principles, are 
generally of little value. After all that can be 
said, the practitioner still feels himself at a loss 
in attempting to apply them. It is a knowledge 
of these principles alone which constitutes the 
difference between the rational practitioner and 
mere empiric. 

It appears, from what has been said, that 
when the symptoms of the second stage are 
well formed, the more permanent effect of sti- 
mulants always tends to do harm. They are 
used only as a means of relieving the sense of 
depression, and because their use in the earlier 
part of the disease has formed a habit which 
renders their continuance more or less neces- 
sary. As far, then, as the more temporary 
stimulants answer these purposes, they are to 
be preferred. Simple stimulants are preferable 
to what are called tonics, which excite less for 
the moment, but whose effects remain longer. 

When we have succeeded, however, by means 
of the alterative plan, in relaxing to a certain de- 
gree the sanguiferous system and secreting sur- 
faces, the more permanent effect of tonics again 
begins to be beneficial, and the relaxation of the 
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tnrfaces, to which the patient has been so long 
unaccustomed, demands it. As there is a period 
in the progress of the disease at which the moro I 
permanent stimulants can no longer be borne* ] 
so there is a period in the progress of the reco;*' ] 
very at which they may again be employed 
with advantage. They must now, however, be 
used with more caution than in the first stage 
of the disease ; otherwise their tendency to 
renew the state, from which the patient is just 
relieved, generally soon shows itself. 

These principles kept in view, together with 
attention to the peculiarities of the patient's 
habit, will generally, in the more protracted as 
well as more recent cases, point out what is 
best to be done ; for which no general rule can 
be laid down, except that in the former, still 
more than in the latter cases, our practice 
should lean as much to the tonic plan as the 
nature of the case admits of. 

They lead us, in the first instance, except 
where the febrile tendency is great, to con 
bine the lighter bitters, as camomile am 
orange-peel, the warmer gums, and the prep 
rations of ammonia, with the appropriate treai 
ment of the second stage, taking care to 1 
within the Umit at which they show a tendentr 
to produce oppression or morbid heat of i 
skin; and it is not very uncommon, in case», 
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of long continuance, to be obliged to lay aside 
every medicine of this kind, even camomile-tea, 
the least stimulating of all. 

As the surfaces become more relaxed, we 
find the patient can bear the mineral acids, iron, 
and even the bark, of which the sulphate of 
quinine is the best preparation, according to the 
circumstances of the case and the constitution 
of the patient. But, even here, if these or any 
other tonics are found to produce dryness of 
skin, any very sensible tightness of pulse, in- 
creased heat, a sense of oppression, either 
general or referred to the stomach, or, in short, 
any considerable degree of those symptoms 
which characterise the second stage of indiges- 
tion, the dose must be lessened, and, if neces- 
sary, they must be laid aside. Of these means 
the acids can most frequently be borne ; next 
to them the preparations of iion, and least fre- 
quently the bark, although, where it can be 
borne, it is the most effectual. The patient 
generally bears the tonic well for a few days, 
for it requires a certain time for it to produce 
its effect in tightening^ the pulse and secreting 
surfaces ; and thus some advantage may be 
gained by the temporary use of tonics when 
their permanent use cannot be borne. This 
employment of them requires great attention 
on the part of the practitioner, and much ad- 
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vantage is seldom gained by it, except where 

the debility is urgent. 

The early use of tonics, it has already been 
observed, is more called for, and generally more 
admissible, in the cases in which the usual 
course of the disease is disturbed, and the 
debility of the surface appears in a relaxed, 
rather than a constricted state. 

I have found no other tonic so useful, where 
the skin is habitually relaxed in indigestion, as 
the sulphuric acid. In general, indeed, in this 
disease, I have found it a most valuable medi- 
cine, on first returning to a more tonic plan — 
where the more urgent symptoms of the second 
stage begin to yield, but the patient is not yet 
able to bear more powerful tonics. This is 
analogous to what we observe of this medicine 
in fever, when the stage of excitement begins 
to be changed into that of depression — when 
we have obtained an imperfect relaxation of the 
secreting surfaces, but the habit of the fever is 
not yet subdued. The sulphuric acid does not 
seem to possess the same alterative power as the 
muriatic and nitric acids ; but I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that, for the purpose here pointed 
out, it is superior to either of them. 

In the use of all such means, in the second 
stage of indigestion, a free state of the bowels 
is essential. After the symptoms pecuhar to 
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this stage have been nearly removed, the best 
effects often arise from the preparations of iron 
combined with mild aperients, the alteratives 
being used at intervals of shorter duration in 
proportion to the tendency to relapse. 

But in many protracted cases of indigestion 
no powerful tonic can be borne, even in the 
smallest doses, and guarded by saline and 
purgative medicines. They must, therefore, be 
abandoned, and we must be content to render 
the anti-inflammatory measures as mild as the 
nature of the case admits of, and support the 
strength by the effect of the more transitory 
stimulants. The pulse must be softened by a 
mild diet, and medicines which excite the se- 
creting surfaces with little call on the strength. 
The moderate use of saHne medicines, with 

I minute doses of the mildest mercurial, more or 

less regularly employed, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case, occasionally combined 
with ammonia and aromatics, is the most 
eflfectual plan. A diet composed wholly of 
vegetable substances, and milk, when the sto- 
mach can bear such a diet, with small doses 
of saline medicines, often produces an effect 

I that would surprise any one not accustomed to 

see those labouring under this form of the dis- ^ 
ease ; who have been vainly endeavouring to H 
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support their Btrengtb by a large proportion of 
animal food and tonic medicines. It has long 
been admitted, indeed, that such a diet is 
sometimes useful in cases of debility. By this 
change, the pulse is more or less softened, and 
the bowels and the skin are relaxed. 

It generally happens, however, that the debi- 
lity is such that some portion of animal food is 
necessary, and a diet wholly composed of vege- 
table matter (the farinacious, of course, is the 
best) is often apt to increase the symptoms of 
indigestion. More or less animal food, therefore, 
is generally necessary ; but I have often seen 
the best effects from occasionally abstaining 
from it. 

Considerable advantage has sometimes ap- 
peared to arise, in the case before us, from sar- 
saparilla when the stomach bore it well*. Its 
continued use seems to give a general tendency 
to greater freedom in the secreting surfaces. I 
have known sarsaparilla, in a state of great 
debiUty, act as a sudorific to such a degree as 

* The infusion of sarsaparilla made wilh lime-water, first, I 
lielieve, proposed b]! Mr. Bailey, or with liquor polassffi in ibe 
proportion of balf a draehm to a pint of water, appears Id be bolb 
more effectual aod mucb ligbler on the atumach tbiui the decoction. 
Tbe powder, if in preparing it tbe tough woody port be as much as 
possible excluded, is perhaps (be best preparation of sarupRrilla, 
when the stomach will bear ii. 
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to make it necessary to abstain from it ; the 
sweats constantly recurring on its employment 
b^ing resumed, a circumstance which sufficiently 
evinces its power over the skin. I shall have 
occasion to make some additional observations 
on the means of relaxing the surfaces in such 
cases, in speaking more particularly of the ef- 
fect of nitrate* of potash and tartarized antimony. 

We may infer, from what was said of the 
bffect of a close and damp air in speaking of 
the causes of indigestion, that a dear and dry 
9ir, if the dryness be not in the extreme, is oftQp 
of the greatest use to the dyspeptic, and the 
states we are now considering require it more 
than those of an earlier period. 

A very sharp air, however, is unfavourable. 
It too much promotes the inflammatory ten- 
dency, and all sudden changes of weather, on 
this accoimt, are injurious. It is thus that the 
spring is the most unfavourable season for dys- 
peptics; but a heavy, still air never fails to 
depress their spirits and increase the whole 
train of nervous symptoms. 

I have often, during a long residence in a 
town where the air is too close, both from its 
low situation and the flat and wooded state of 
the country, seen these observations strikingly 
illustrated Patients of this description drooped 
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in the town, but, on being removed to the neigh- 
bouring hilk of Malvern, immediately revived ; 
and those who at Malvern enjoyed good health 
were often affected with nervous and bihous 
complaints on coming to the closer air. 

On the whole, a free and mild air, a mild and 
digestible diet, regular exercise proportioned 
to the strength, a regular stale of the bowels, 
an alterative in doses extremely small, but fre- 
quently repeated, with an occasional dose of 
calomel when more accumulation than usual 
has taken place, a moderate use of saline 
medicines, particularly at the times when the 
general temperature is increased, or there is a 
sensation of burning In the hands and feet, and 
the use of sarsaparilla when it does not oppress 
the stomach, and such other medicines as excite 
the secreting surfaces generally without mate- 
rially impairing the strength, I would say, con- 
stitute, according to my experience, the outlines 
of the best plan in such cases ; and I beheve 
mischief is always done by powerful measures, 
whether evacuants or tonics. It is necessary to 
make the patient sufficiently acquainted with his 
case to be satisfied with gradual amendment. 

Wben other means fail, change of place, and, 
still more, a voyage and change of climate are 
often of service ; and the water of Malvern. 
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which is a very slight alkaline chalybeate*, and 
that of Harrowgate, Buxton, and of the Spa, 
Carlsbad, and some other mineral waters of the 
Continent, are often useful. 

In most dyspeptic cases, where the strength 
is considerable, temporary relief is generally 
obtained from Cheltenham and Leamington ; 
but, of some hundreds of the confirmed dys- 
peptics of this country who have had recourse 
to them; I have not seen one permanently cured 
by them, although they often aid the perma- 
nent cure by bringing the patient into a stale 
to be more benefitted by other means. To 
those who come from sultry cUmates with 
sound constitutions, but gorged, not diseased, 
livers, they are often of permanent use. In 
these cases the origin of the disease is in the 
liver, not the stomach. They are not cases of 
indigestion, properly so called. 

As many of the more protracted cases of 
indigestion have seldom been accurately distin- 
guished, their treatment must be regarded as in 
its infancy. They are sometimes treated merely 
as cases of obstinate general debility, and thus, 
by the tonic means employed, the lurking 
inflammatory tendency is called into action ; 
and often, at length, shows itself by some of 

• My AiialysiB of ihe Malvern Water, and ihe Medical Repo- 
sitory, ¥o!. XV., p, 285. et teq. 
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the trains of symptoms which have been con- 
sidered in the last section of the preceding 
chapter ; which, if frequently renewed, end in 
change of structure. 

It sometimes, though rarely, happens, that 
those who have long been accustomed to a cer- 
tain degree of tightness in the pulse, cannot, 
even for years, be brought to bear one as soft 
as the perfectly healthy pulse ; all the means 
which produce such a pulse occasioning in them 
a considerable degree of depression, often such 
as unfits them for all the active duties of life ; 
yet they are capable of most of those duties, 
and, on the whole, enjoy a tolerable share of 
health, if some degree of tightness be allowed 
to remain in the pulse. 

In such cases I have found it the best plan 
only occasionally to have recourse to medicine, 
when the symptoms have been accidentally 
aggravated, and in general to trust to a proper 
diet, a regular state of the bowels, and such 
exercise in the open air as the patient's strength 
and feelings admit of; for much exercise is 
often prevented, as much by the uneasy feel- 
ings it excites, as by actual debiUty. 

It is generally very easy in these cases wholly 
to remove the tightness of pulse, by any of the 
means which excite the vessels of the surface. 
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and sometimes even by rendering the diet less 
stimulating; but the relief thus obtained is not 
proportioned to the sense of depression which 
the perfectly soft pulse causes, to which the 
system accommodates itself with greater diffi- 
culty than usual. By slow degrees, however, 
it is at length brought to do so,* and then the 
cure is completed. I have never seen this 
state, except in those in whom the disease had 
continued for many years, and it by no means 
occurs in most of them. In general the patient 
can, in the course of a few months, be brought 
to bear a perfectly soft pulse ; and the cure 
requires, for its continuance, only a degree of 
caution, which, in proportion as the habit of 
health is established, may in most cases, in a 
great degree, be very gradually dispensed with. 



It appears, from many of the preceding ob- 
servations, that not only in these, but in the 
more ordinary cases of protracted indigestion, 
the completion of the cure depends much on 
the management of the patient after the more 
urgent symptoms have been subdued ; and that, 
in order to restore him to a state of permanent 
health, some return to the tonic plan of treat- 
ment is generally necessary. Many sufi'er 
relapses, or remain long in a debilitated state, 
in consequence of this part of the treatment 
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being neglected. The patient, perhaps, has lefi 
the neighbourhood of the physician, or. feeling 
himself relieved from the more urgent symp- 
toms, thinks it unnecessary to apply to him, 
and he often has a horror for tonic medicines, 
the bad effects of which he has experienced, 
and would soon again experience, were they 
incautiously administered. Some habits are 
sufficiently vigorous, on the removal of the 
symptoms peculiar to the second stage, par- 
ticularly when it has not been of very long 
duration, not to require such medicines; and 
some, so irritable and so disposed to a recur- 
rence of these symptoms, as not to bear even 
their most guarded use. 

We have seen that, as the symptoms which 
constitute the second stage of the disease be- 
come established, the original symptoms often 
become milder, and sometimes almost dis- 
appear. It is remarkable, on the other hand, 
that, in the progress of the cm-e, as the former 
are relieved, the latter are apt to increase or 
return. The patient often remarks that, al- 
though he is so much better in his general 
health, he is more troubled with his old stomach 
complaints than he had been for a long time, 
and feels himself more incommoded by errors 
of diet than when he was so ill. This obser- 
vation requires all the physician's attention ; 
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for if these warnings be neglected, the first 
stage will again be established, and, as I know 
from repeated experience, much more readily, 
than in the first instance, changed into the 
second. 

The strictest attention to diet and exercise, 
caution in the use of tonics, and occasional 
mild alterative doses to protect against a recm*- 
rence of this stage, even where the bile appears 
but Uttle if at all deranged, constitute the 
proper treatment. It is only in the more ob- 
stinate cases that this recurrence of the first 
stage is observed in any remarkable degree. 
The suflFerer must then learn to be both patient 
and circumspect, if he wishes to be restored 
to anything Uke permanent health. In such 
cases the disease fingers, either in conse- 
quence of the effect of long habit, or of an 
unusual want of vigour in certain parts of the 
constitution. 

Indigestion sometimes proves obstinate in 
another way, still more distressing. In general 
the good effects of the proper plan of treatment 
in the second stage are soon perceived, some- 
times in a few days, and, for the most part, 
within a week or ten days *, but in some cases 
of long standing the disease proves more obsti- 
nate, and although the patient generally expe- 
riences some amendment, it is not such as to 
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induce him to persevere in the plan of treat- 
ment. Some patients of this description, after 
having again recurred to other plans, and ex- 
perienced their ineflBcacy, have been induced to 
listen to the hopes of relief held out to them by 
longer perseverance in the foregoing means ; 
and even where these had been employed 
for months without decided amendment, this 
amendment has at length come, and has not 
been less than in many cases where it came 
more quickly. Such cases, several of which I 
could at this moment point out, have convinced 
me that, even in the most obstinate, there are 
no means of relief, when the disease has arrived 
at the second stage, but those of exciting the 
secreting surfaces, and thus restoring the pro- 
per balance of the circulation; and that, in the 
cases which at first appear the most hopeless. 
this may often at length be effected. Expe- 
rience has taught me to despair of no case 
where the affection of the digestive organs is 
the original disease, in which change of struc- 
ture in a vital part has not made some pro- 
gress; and it luckily happens that the parts 
chiefly concerned in indigestion may have their 
functions seriously disordered for a great length 
of time, without any change of this kind tak- 
ing place. In distinguishing such cases, how- 
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ever, the practitioner will frequently be led 
into error, if he does not attend to what is said 
in the following chapter respecting sympto- 
matic indigestion. 

There are three medicines, the importance 
of which, especially of the first and last, is 
so great in the treatment of indigestion, that a 
few additional observations on their employ- 
ment particularly applicable to protracted cases 
are here called for, and the more so, that none 
of them have been very generally employed 
in that disease ; I mean nitrate of potash, tar- 
tarized antimony, and ammonia. 



Of the Nitrate of Potash. 

Some saline medicine I consider essential in the 
second stage of indigestion, for reasons which 
have already been pointed out ; and I have 
found none so beneficial as the nitrate of pot- 
ash. I feel no hesitation in saying, on the one 
hand, that it enables us at this period to lessen 
the quantity of mercury, and on the other, that 
increasing the cjuantity of the latter will by no 
means produce the good effect of combining it 
with this nitrate, to say nothing of the greater 
tendency of mercury to impair the strength. 
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The nitrate of potash is chiefly indicated 
when there is a tendency to an increase of 
heat in the evening, or during the night, and 
particularly to a burning in the hands and feet ; 
and in such cases its good effects are both 
greatest and most quickly apparent ; but they 
are not confined to such cases. When there is 
no increase of heat, and even when the tem- 
perature is below the healthy standard, if this 
be not the case in a considerable degree, I 
still find this medicine to add to the good effects 
of the alterative course, provided there is an 
evident tightness of pulse, when examined in 
the way above pointed out ; but in such cases 
it is generally proper to combine it with some 
warm medicine. Ammonia and small doses 
of the more stimulating, but less permanently 
heating, linctm-es, are those I have generally 
employed. 

When I first made trial of this combination, 
I doubted whether the good effects of the salt 
would not be wholly counteracted by the warm 
medicines ; but I soon found that this is by no 
means the case, and that the advantage de- 
rived from the former, as an alterative, is very 
little interfered with by the latter. Here, it is 
true, we do not obtain the cooling effect of the 
salt ; it is combined with the foregoing medicines 
to prevent this effect. It is its effect on the 




vessels of the digestive organs, and on the 
extreme vessels in general, that is wanted, and 
which appears to be little, if at all, impaired 
by this addition. 

It is generally, not always, as might be sup- 
posed in those cases where the surface is most 
inclined to be cold, that the patient is most 
subject to depression of strength and spirits. 
Here warm medicines are doubly indicated, and 
the occasional use of ammonia, even in consi- 
derable doses, I have found very beneficial, 
and very little liable to interfere with the altera- 
tive eflFect of the nitrate. The effect of the 
latter, however, sometimes materially interferes 
with its effect. I have seen some in whom the 
languor of circulation and coldness of habit 
were such, that the chiUing effect of the nitrate 
could not be counteracted by any stimulus it 
would be proper to employ. In such cases the 
nitrate must be abandoned. They are, how- 
ever, comparatively rare. 

In a still smaller number, from idiosyncrasy 
of constitution, even very small doses of this 
salt cannot be borne, apparently from the irri- 
tation of the stomach and bowels which they 
occasion ; and I have met with cases in which 
none of the salts, into the composition of which 
potash enters, could be borne. In cases where 
the stomach is unusually sensible to the irrita- 
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tion of the nitrate* the comtnon saline draught 
is a good substitute. The potash is preferable 
to the soda in their composition, if the sto- 
mach bears it equally well- 

Although the cases in which it is necessaiy' 
to abandon the nitrate of potash are rare, it is 
not very uncommon to be obUged to give it in 
small doses— five or six grains. It should never 
be given in such doses an very sensibly to 
add to the depression. But such in general is 
the effect of this medicine, in the second stage 
of indigestion, particularly in the more pro- 
tracted cases, that it is not at all uncommon 
for patients, guided merely by their own feel- 
mgs, to continue the use of it after they have 
gradually laid aside all others, and to declare 
that they derive Irom it a kind of rehef which 
they never experienced from any other means. 
This has not been the observation of one or 
two, but of a large proportion of those who 
have used it. Yet nobody would think of giv- 
ing nitrate of potash in the commencement of 
indigestion ; and it is not even mentioned in the 
catalogue of stomachic medicines. Can any 
opinions be brought in opposition to these, and 
many similar facts, to which I have had occa- 
sion to refer, tending to establish the same 
position; that the nature of this disease is 
changed in its progress, and requires in its dif- 
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ferent stages very different, and even opposite, 
plans of cure? Those who maintain such opi- 
nions have a very imperfect knowledge of indi- 
gestion. Their knowledge of it has never gone 
beyond the first stage ; from which their views 
of its nature, as well as plans of treatment, are 
derived. 

I have found the good effects of nitrate of 
potash sensibly increased, by combining with it 
a small quantity of mucilage, and a very slight 
anodyne. From sis to twelve minims of tinc- 
ture of hyoscyamus, or a combination of two 
or three drops of laudanum with four or five of 
wine of ipecacuanha, I have found the best. 
These doses will only appear trifling to those 
who have not attentively watched the symp- 
toms of indigestion, in the more advanced stages 
of which the nerves, from repeated irritation, 
often acquire a sensibility which appears almost 
incredible. The gums are among the least sen- 
sible parts of our frame, but those who have 
been troubled with carious teeth, know how 
exquisitely sensible they may be rendered by 
irritation of long continuance. 

I have had occasion to observe, that indi- 
gestion attends, and, I might have said, lays 
the foundation of most of the diseases of infancy ; 
and to remark, that the duration of the first 
stage of indigestion is very various, the symp- 
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toms of the second stage showing themselves 
at various periods in different cases. In chil- 
dren, those of the second stage supervene very 
early, and the disease in them often appears to 
commence in the liver rather than the stomach, 
the latter suffering only secondarily, which is 
the reverse of what usually happens in the 
adult, at least in this country. It is the early 
supervention of the second stage which renders 
saline medicines so essential in the diseases 
of children. 

If the disease has made any considerable 
progress in them, no course of mercurials, or 
any other means, will succeed well without 
saline medicines ; and I have found the nitrate 
of potash invaluable in most of their diseases. 
Their nerves, as well as vessels, are more irri- 
table than those of the adult. It is on this 
account that in them the more advanced stages 
of indigestion, the progress of which we have 
seen so essentially depends on the state of the 
nervous system, supervene more readily, and 
are attended with more fever, and more apt to 
produce serious derangement. Continued irri- 
tation of the digestive organs, which in the 
adult produces a tight pulse, and often a ten- 
dency to increased heat, in them produces 
actual fever, which is only a greater degree of .1 
the same symptoms. 
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Such is the nature pf what has been called 
the remitting fever of children, which ib bo apt, 
when neglected, to end in effusion on the brain, 
the part in children most liable to suffer from 
the general irritation kept up by a deranged 
state of the digestive organs. For once that 
the hydrocephalus of children arises from other 
causes, it arises twenty times from affections of 
these organs. 



Of Tartarized Antimont/. 

Tartarized antimony is proper in many of 
the same cases in which nitrate of potash is so 
beneficial ; but it is a medicine of very different 
properties, and the principles which regulate 
its employment are very different. It appears, 
from experiments which the College of Physi- 
cians did me the honour to publish in the last 
volume of their Transactions, that, of all the 
means that were tried, tartarized antimony had 
the greatest effect in suddenly exciting the 
action of the skin. It has comparatively little 
effect in exciting sensible perspiration ; but, aa 
appears from these experiments, as well as 
many other circumstances, it is not by sensible 
perspiration, but by a free state of the insensible 
action of the skin, that its vigour is indicated* 

When the reader considers what has been 
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said resprarting the state of the skin in indi- 
gestion, he will be prepared for-the good effect 
of such a medicine in the more protracted cases 
of this disease. I have had many patients who 
told me that they could always secure a good 
day by exciting sensible perspiration in the 
morning. This, for a reason just mentioned, 
and others above stated, should not be our aim 
in indigestion ; but it is more favourable than 
the arid state of the dyspeptic's skin, and affords 
temporary relief. 

When the surface is dry, and the tendency 
to feverish attacks considerable, and we have 
reason to beUeve that the disease is. in a great 
measure, supported by the general state of the 
secreting surfaces, the tartarized antimony, as 
might d priori be expected, is often a valuable 
medicine ; and I was agreeably disappointed to 
find that doses so minute as neither to excite 
nausea, nor any increased sense of debiUty, are 
often sufficient to produce a sensible improve- 
ment. A sUght degree of nausea, if it be only 
occasional, I have found of httle importance, 
and, contrary to what might be expected, it 
seldom even impairs the appetite. The anti- 
monial has always been laid aside when it has 
appeared to increase the sense of sinking. The 
dose I have employed has generally been from 
the tenth to the eighth part of a grain, thiee or 
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four times a day. I have never seen the least 

bad effect from such doses, evea when continued 
for months ; and the patient, when they were 
laid aside, missing their good effects, has often 
requested to be allowed to resume them. 

Analogous to what takes place in fever, when 
the tendency to increased heat is greater than 
usual, it has been found particularly service- 
able, combined with the nitrate of potash. But 
of all the cases in which it was employed, it 
was found most beneficial in those where the 
dry skin and debilitated state of the other ex- 
cretories had produced a determination of blood 
to the head ; and it has been found necessary to 
continue it in such cases, after all other medi- 
cines had been laid aside. 

Even in the early periods of the disease, great 
advantage is often derived from combining small 
doses of tartarized antimony with purgatives. 
It frequently has an operation on the bowels 
analogous to its effect on the skin, relaxing the 
surface, and thus rendering the action of pur- 
gatives more free. The same observation, in- 
deed, applies more or less to all the secreting 
surfaces. In this respect its operation resem- 
bles that of mercury, but it produces its effects 
more quickly, and they are not, as in the case 
of the latter, apt to accumulate in the constitu- 
tion ; which makes it a less powerful medicine, 
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but renders it safer, and thus, under certain cir- 
cumstances, increases its utility. It may some- 
times, with great adTantage, be substituted for 
mercury, and very often combined with it, for 
the purpose of rendering less mercury necessary. 

The beneficial effects of antimony, in cuta- 
neous affections, has long been acknowledged ; 
when indigestion produces such affections, 
therefore, it is doubly indicated- 

Tfae operation of the colchicum is in many 
respects analogous to that of antimony ; I have 
often used it, in very minute doses, for the pur- 
pose of relaxing the skin, and softening the 
pulse, in the advanced stages of indigestion. It 
was not among the medicines whose effects 
were compared with those of tartarized anti- 
mony, in the experiments just referred to ; I 
cannot, therefore, say whether on the whole it 
may be equal to that medicine in promoting the 
action of the skin. In some respects it bears 
the same relation to antimony that this medi- 
cine does to mercury. Its effects are more 
sudden and more transitory ; but it is capable 
of more violent effects than either of those 
medicines, and must always be used with cau- 
tion, except in very minute doses. 

The colchicum often has a peculiar effect in 
reheving the local inflanomatory affections, sot 
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apt to supervene in protracted cases of indiges- 
tion, particularly those of the head and chest, 
and rheumatic pains of the muscles. I have 
often been disappointed in this effect of the col- 
chicum before evacuations, and seen it act like 
a charm after them. When employed only with 
a view to relax the pulse and excretories, I 
have used it in extremely small doses ; in rather 
larger doses with a view to relieve cough and 
pain; but always lessened the dose, if it pro- 
duced more than a very gentle action on the 
bowels, or a decided softness of the skin. 

In the second stage of indigestion, whatever 
plan is adopted, much depends on the gentle- 
ness of the effect produced. I have long been 
convinced that this state, particularly when it 
has continued long, is only to be reUeved by a 
slight effect regularly kept up for a consider- 
able length of time. All powerful means, which 
are necessarily transitory, because they would 
destroy the patient if they were continued, fail 
to cure, and very often aggravate it. 

In the first stage, when the strength is unim- 
paired, and the habit of the disease feeble, pow- 
erful means will sometimes at once check its 
progress. In the second stage, where the op- 
posites of these conditions obtain, this never 
happens. It is by the most gentle and fre- 
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quently repeated impressions that the organs 
are solicited oQce more to resume their healthy 
action. 

From what has just been said of the effects of 
the colchicum, compared with those of anti- 
mony, the reader will perceive that the former 
is, on the whole, less suited to the second stage 
of indigestion than the antimony ; although its 
more speedy operation, its pecuUar effect in 
relieving the inflammatory tendency, and par- 
ticularly the power it sometimes evinces of al- 
laying pain and cough, renders it preferable 
under certain circumstances. 

The effect of tartarized antimony in severe 
nervous agitation is sometimes very remarkable. 
Its poH'er, even in allaying the symptoms of 
mania itself, is well known. 1 have found 
rather larger doses than those just mentioned, 
combined with moderate doses of hyoscyamus, 
often powerful means of allaying the more 
severe forms of nervous irritation which now 
and then appear in protracted cases of indi- 
gestion ; not depending on any local irritation, 
the seat of which the patient can point out. 
but on the state induced by long continued 
irritation of the general source of nervous 
power. The medicine we are next to consider 
has also a very pow^erful influence on the ner- 
vous system, but in a different way. 
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Of Ammonia. 

The effects of ammonia in certain states of 
indigestion are very valuable, and such as can- 
not be produced by any other means. We have 
no other means which so powerfully excite the 
nerves with so little disturbance to other parts 
of the system. My attention was called to it 
above twenty years ago, by the essential benefit 
derived from very large doses of it, in a case 
which had resisted all the usual means. 

In some protracted cases of indigestion, with 
the contracted pulse of the second stage, the 
vital fluids seem, as it were, to leave the sur- 
face, which is obstinately cold. The pulse, in 
such cases, is always small and contracted, and 
the patient, for the most part, complains of great 
oppression, hangs over the fire, and says, that no 
exercise he can take has the effect of warming 
him. The nerves here are faiUng in one of 
their essential functions, — that of supporting, by 
their action on the blood, the due degree of 
animal temperature ; for in all such cases the 
temperature, measured by the thermometer, is 
actually, and sometimes considerably, below 
that of health. Here the ammonia is inva- 
luable, being less apt, than any other stimulus 
of the same power with respect to the nerves. 
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to excite the heart and blood-vessels ; which, 
from the tendency of the disease, are inchned 
to a degree of excitement beyond that in due 
proportion to the state of the other powers. 
Their action is less free than in health, and 
consequently less effectual in promoting the cir- 
culation ; but the continual nervous irritation 
which attends the disease, and the retention of 
much which ought to be excreted, excite them 
to embrace their contents too forcibly. 

The carbonate of ammonia may be taken in 
doses of from five to ten grains several times a 
day with safety, and probably in larger quantity ; 
and it rarely fails, if given in the proper dose, 
with such exercise as the patient can bear, to 
difiuse warmth throughout the system. Nor is 
the benefit derived from it of a mere transitory 
nature. A state of chill tends not only to 
aggravate all the symptoms, but to confirm the 
disease. I have even known the digestion con- 
stantly deranged by the temperature of the 
room being so low as to cause a feeling of chil- 
liness. 

Ammonia is also a valuable medicine in most 
of the nervous affections which attend indi- 
gestion, even when the patient is not particu- 
larly chilly, provided the nerves are so far 
languid in the fimction of preserving the tem- 
perature, as to allow of its being taken in con- 
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siderable qnontiiy^ wit&out heating too much;- 
anr inconvenience which attends the free use 
of it in most cases of the second stage of the 
disease, 

I have little dbubt that, to the tendency of 
mntnonia to excite the skin, we must in part 
tecribe its good effects in indigestion; It is 
probably chiefly to this effect that we oug^t to 
ascribe the advantage derived from some of its 
preparations^ particularly the liquor ammoniee 
fleetatis, in the second stage of indigestion ; in 
which I have repeatedly seen it eminently ser^ 
viceable, when the ammonia itself heated too 
much. Nothing, in this stage of indigestion, 
more requires the attention of the physician 
tlban adapting the tendency of the treatment, 
to heat or cool, to the circumstances of his 
patient. If we here attempt to lay down any 
general rule^ we shall be led into error; The 
peculiar circumstances of the disease, or con- 
stitution, for reasons which we cannot always 
dbtect; bear the one or other tendency better 
in one case than in another. The state of the 
psiker and the effect of the meaiis employed, 
are our best guides ; and on our forming a cor- 
rect judgment in this respect, both the comfort 
et* OUT patient, and his final recov^y, greatly 
depend. 
' These observations we havd seen are-asiaj^Dpii^ 
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cable todiet as mecUciae. I have already observed, 
that there are cases of the second stage of indi* 
gestion, in which an abstinence from animal food 
is proper ; such cases, however, are rare. But 
when the pulse is obstinately tight, abstaining 
from it two days in the week, I have sometimes 
found to produce an effect which it is impo(i<^ 
sible to procure by any other means. Thisk 
patient has felt himself almost inmiediatefy. 
more at ease. The bowels in particular hava 
become less irritable, and more obedient U> 
medicine ; the skin softer, and the countenance 
much improved, and the ammonia, or otheft 
stimulants of the nervous system, better bomer. 
The patient is often so pleased with the effeoW 
that he thinks he has found a sovereign remedy* 
for all his complaints. Let a dyspeptic, whosft 
pulse has not acquired the same degree of 
tightness, 4md whose skin consequently is softer^ 
follow the same plan, and it will do Uttle moiet 
than add to the debiUty, and incnsase the flatu- 
lence both of the stomach and bowels. Or iito 
other hand, the stimulantf.which.the latter will 
tell you saves him from despair, given to that 
former will hardly fail to increase all his sul^ 
feringSy and yet, to a superficial observer, thesft 
two patients are much in the same state. The|Fr 
both.QQmplain of depression of mind and body •. 
and those thousand nameless symptoms which 
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attend irritation of the nerves of the stomach 
and bowels, rendered doubly sensible by the 
continuance of the irritation. In the pulse we 
find the certain means of distingushing them. 



I SHALL close this part of the Treatise with 
one example of the appearances, on dissection, 
in a case of protracted indigestion. The ac- 
count is in the words of Mr. JeafFreson of 
Islington, the surgeon who made the examina- 
tion. I had had opportunities of seeing the sub- 
ject of this case, a lady between forty and fifty, 
from time to time during several years. It 
affords a good illustration of much of what has 
been said in the preceding part of this treatise; 
and many similar instances might have been 
added. The patient had been absent for some 
months, during which the head had become 
greatly affected, and returned in suefa a state 
that she only survived about a fortnight. 

" The skull was remarkably thin, in most 
places not thicker than a shilling ; the coverings 
of the brain very turgid with blood, you would 
rarely see them more so in a complete case 
of apoplexy, with a deposition of serum and 
coagulable lymph between the arachnoid and 
pia mater, which was equally vascular with the 
dura mater. The substance of the brain itself 
was very firm, and much more vascular than 
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natural ; there was rather more water in the 
vKithcIes than usual, but no great quantity. 

" The lucgs were very unhealthy on both 
sides, being studded with small tubercles, many 
in a state of suppuration, and others approach- 
ing to it : in the heart there was nothing re- 
markable, perhaps rather paler than natural. 

" The hver remarkably firm in texture, and 
rather paler than natural, but no very morbid 
appearance in it ; the gall-bladder rather larger 
than natural, and distended with thick viscid 
bile, and containing fourteen gall-stones, bigger 
considerably than so many large peas ; there 
did not appear to be any of them in any of 
the ducts. The stomach was rather smaller 
than natural, the coats of which were much 
thickened, the internal, or villous, so firm that 
it could not be easily torn ; the pyloric extre- 
mity showed more vascularity, as if from the 
eflect of recent inflammatory action ; and it 
adhered for a considerable extent to the dia- 
phragm and left lobe of the liver. There was 
nothing particular throughout the remainder of 
the aUmentary canal. The spleen larger than 
natural ; the bladder much distended, but no 
disease; the uterus remarkably firm, so as to 
give a cartilaginous feel upon cutting into it ; 
the OS uteri very vascular, with a small poly- 
pous excrescence fi"om the neck." 
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This lady had only laboured under the symp- 
toms of severe indigestion, with ''occasional 
symptoms, as happens in all such cases, in- 
dicating a determination, sometimes to one part, 
sometimes to another, those of the head lat- 
terly increasing till its affection became the 
prominent disease. We here see exempUfied 
in a remarkable degree, tiiat general inflam- 
matory state of the habit produced by long- 
continued indigestion, at length fixing particu- 
larly on one vital organ, and so affecting its 
organization as to render it permanently inca- 
pable of its functions. In the lungs tubercles 
had formed, some even had suppurated^ although 
the disease had never appeared in them in a 
very active form. An inflammatory state of 
the left lobe of the liver had evidently existed, 
from its adhesion to the pylorus ; and the firmer 
texture of the liver showed that a disorganizing 
process had been goiiig on throughout the whole 
of this viscus. Its inflammatory state had abated 
as the disease fixed more particularly on the 
brain. The state of the stomach itself, particu- 
larly of the pyloric end, was highly charac- 
teristic of long-continued indigestion; and in 
others of the abdominal viscera, traces of 
gradual disorganization, and, in the uterus, of 
inflammation also, were conspicuous. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF SYMPTOMATIC INDIGESTION. 

In the observatioiis I have had occasion to 
make on the phenomena, causes, and treatment 
of Indigestion, it has, with few exceptions, been 
regarded as the original disease. Like all other 
diseases, however, it is sometimes a secondary 
affection, the consequence of disease of other 
parts. 

In many cases, nothing is more easy than ta 
distinguish symptomatic from original indiges* 
tion. In affections of the rectum and bladder^ 
for example, we have indigestion depending on 
these affections, and not to be permanently cured 
but by their removal On the nature and treat* 
ment of indigestion depending on the state of 
the uterus, I have already had occasion to make 
some observations. There is, however, a species 
of symptomatic indigestion which is often distinr 
guished from the original dbease, particularly 
in its more protracted forms, with great diffi- 
culty, and which, if confounded with it, leads 
to errors both in the prognosis and treatment. 

As the function of the stomach depend^ 
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on the nervous power, the formation of the 
gastric fluid, by which the solution of the 
food is effected, being immediately arrested on 
depriving the stomach of that power*; and 
disorder of the stomach, on the other hand, is 
capable of affecting the nervous system ; it is 
quite evident that, in the case presented to us, 
in which the failure of the function of the sto- 
mach is combined with various affections of 
that system, the debility of the stomach may 
either have arisen from the state of the nervous 
system, or been the cause of it. On the deter- 
mination of this question, which often requires 
a good deal of attention, the nature of the case, 
as well as the proper plan of treatment, greatly 
depends. 

If it appear that the nervous affections have 
arisen wholly from the state of the digestive 
organs, and that no organic disease is esta- 
bhshed, we may be assured that, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, however protracted the 
disease may have been, it is curable. The due 
function of the digestive organs may be re- 
stored, and then the various nervous affections 
which have arisen from the irritation of their 
nerves, will disappear. 

* Itujtiiry into lite Laics of Oie Vital Fundions, chaps, v. mod 
xl, 3rd edit, 
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If. on the contrary, the affection of the ner- 
vous system has been the primary disease, and 
that of the digestive organs merely its con- 
sequence, the case, though at first view similar, 
is of a very different nature, and the means 
successful in the former instance will here, how- 
ever they may afford temporary relief, which is 
always more or less imperfect, eventually fail, un- 
less we can remove the original cause of the dis- 
ease. If they are laid aside, the Symptoms soon 
increase ; if they are long continued, they first 
fail to relieve, and at length become an addi- 
tional cause of irritation. The chance of cure 
in such a case depends, therefore, on the nature 
of the nervous affection which causes it ; and 
we have to lament that primary affections of 
the nervous system are generally of an obsti- 
nate nature, and sometimes hardly at all under 
the power of medicine. It luckily happens, 
however, that, in indigestion, for once that the 
original cause is in the nervous system, it is at 
least twenty times in the digestive wgans 
themselves. 

Notwithstanding the difference of their na- 
ture, so similar are these cases, particularly in 
the more protracted forms of the disease, that, 
unless there is some evident disease of the ner- 
vous system, they are generally regarded as 
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iheuaae, and coiwenoeniiy tfeatcd in ibe same 
way* 

Tbe most sliilmig aiid certain means of dis- 
tinginliii^ them is, that when the disease 
originates in the ner?OQs system, the tenderness 
in the region <rf* thepykmis^ distention of the 
dnodenmn, and tightness of poke, are less, 
compared with the seterity of the nenrons 
qrnytCTns, than when the stomach tsitscsiginal 



The diagnosis is assisted by the nalme and 
course of the noroos symptoms themselYes; 
tofr howevOT yarioos, in different individaalsy 
those arising bom irritation of the digestive 
organs are, they do not in all respects resemble 
such as originate in the nervous system itself, 
although the difficulty of distinguishing them 
is increased by the latter being more or less 
ccmiplicated with those caused by the state 
of the digestive organs, induced by the n^vous 
affection* 

The nervous symptoms in the latter case, 
however, are on the whole less influenced by 
the state of those organs, than when the disease 
originates in them. They are less aggravated 
by causes oppressing the digestive organs, and 
less relieved by removing the cause of oppres- 
sion; and, on the other hand, they are more 
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by causes not immediately afiecting 
these organs. 

Another cause of difficulty is, that even 
when the indigestion is the original disease, 
in proportion as the general affection of the sys- 
em increases, the stomach, as we have seen, to 
a certain degree recovers its tone. But in 
these cases it will be found, that affection of 
the digestive organs has, in some part of the 
disease, formed the prominent feature, and that 
the nervous symptoms were then chiefly in- 
fluenced by causes directly affecting these 
organs ; while, in the other case, the patient 
can recollect no period in which this was very 
remarkably the case, although, of course, dis- 
order of the digestive organs has always, more 
or less, increased his sufferings. 

The nature of the remote causes also assists 
the diagnosis, whether it has been a cause 
acting on the nerves, or one applied to the 
digestive organs : but we are less assisted in this 
way than would at first appear ; for sometimes, 
causes acting on the nervous system alone, 
affections of the mind for example, debihtate 
the digestive oi^ans, without otherwise mate- 
rially injuring the functions of that system. 
Here we still judge how far this is the case, by 
observing whether the nervous symptoms are 
as much under the influence of the state of the 
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digestive organs as they are found to be in 
original indigestion* 

In some instances of obstinate indigestion, 
we can detect, fix>m local syn^itoms in other 
parts of the system, original nervoos weak- 
nesses, which at once explain the nature oi the 
case, and account for its obstinacy. In other 
instances, there is a combination of the two 
sets of causes, particularly in men who have 
led in an respects dissipated lives; and both 
the digestive organs and nervous system are 
doubly weakened, first, by the original causes 
of the disease, and then by their diseased states 
influencing each other. 

But, independently of the remote causes, the 
physician will seldom be deceived if he trust 
to the state of the symptoms which has been 
pointed out, or if he is at a loss, the effects of 
the means of cure will generally soon deter- 
mine the point. He will generally soon be 
able to judge whether the means which relieve 
the digestive organs influence the nervous 
symptoms as much as they are found to do 
when the disease originates in those organs* 
In this case, he may confidently trust to 
the means . of strengthening them, which are 
seldom emjdoyed in vain, if the patient has 
resolution to second for a sufficient length of 
time the efforts of the physician. If it appear 
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that the disease has originated in the nervous 

system, we must be cautious, even in cases ' 
apparently most favourable, how we promise J 
a cure. 

Here we have evidently two objects in view t 
to correct the nervous affection which is the-^ 
cause of the disease ; and, while this is being 
attempted, as far as possible, to obviate its 
effects on the digestive organs, which, inde- 
pendently of the more direct suffering they oc- 
casion, tend to aggravate the cause which ] 
produced them. 

Our chance of success in the first of these 
objects will depend on the nature of the nen'ous 
affection, which is always more or less obstinate. 
If it consists in a general debility of the nervous 
system, which is perhaps the most favourable 
case, general tonics, particularly iron, and the 
different forms of the cold bath, and above all, 
frequent change of place, are, of all the usual 
means, according to my experience, the most 
successful. 

In the use of the first, we are generally much 
restricted by the inflammatory tendency kept 
up by the state of the digestive organs ; and it 
is not imcommon in such cases to be obliged 
not only to lay aside iron, but all other tonics, 
unless we can in a great measure counteract 
the influence of the nervous affection on these 
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organs, which can never be perfectly done, and 
sometimes hardly at all for any length of time. 
With respect to the cold bath, it must always 
at first be employed with caution, else it may 
rather overpower than invigorate the nervous 
system. Change of place is the most power- 
ful means of correcting general nervous debi- 
lity ; and some mineral waters appear to have a 
certain power over it, although it is often 
difficult to say what is to be ascribed to them, 
and what to the change of place and habits 
that generally attends their use. 

I shall have occasion, in treating of the third 
stage of indigestion, to speak at length of a 
remedy from which, in the case before us, I 
have seen decided advantage . I mean voltaic 
electricity, which, more than any other means 
we possess, influences the state of the nervous 
system. Like that of other tonics, we shall find 
its employment limited by the prevalence of 
the inflammatory disposition ; but I shall defer 
any more particular observations on its use till 
the reader is made acquainted with the prin- 
ciples on which it is founded. 

It is almost unnecessary to observe, that 
while we are thus attempting to remove the 
original cause of the disease, nothing which 
tends to prevent the derangement and promote 
the due functions of the digestive organs should 
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be neglected ; whatever disorders them will 
essentially tend to counteract the means of 
cure. 

The most obstinate case is that in which the 
debiUty of the nervous system is supported by 
a local cause. The means of cure must then 
depend on the nature of that local cause, and 
their consideration would here lead into too 
extensive a field. In general, they are far from 
effectual, except when the local cause, as in 
spine disease, by no means an uncommon cause 
of symptomatic indigestion, admits of surgical 
aid. On the influence on the digestive organs of 
affections of the spinal marrow, which strongly 
illustrates the subject of this chapter, I shall 
have occasion to speak at some length in treat- 
ing of the third stage of indigestion ; and shall 
defer till then the observations I have to make 
on it, as connected with the present subject. 



CHAPTER VI. 



OF THE INFLUENCE OF INDIGESTION ON OTHER 
DISEASES. 



L 



It appears, from what has been said, that indi- 
gestion, in its first stage, consists Jn a debilitated 
state of the stomach, and the other organs im- 
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mediately connected with it in the function of 
digestion, in consequence of which, the food 
being improperly changed, these organs are 
exposed to causes of irritation ; which, if long 
continued, occasions some inflammatory dis- 
position in them, in consequence of which the 
parts most exposed to the causes of irritation 
become tender on pressure; and as every aiFec- 
tion of these organs is felt throughout the 
system, as soon as this happens more or less 
tightness of pulse is perceived, and consequently 
more or less general inflammatory disposition 
prevails ; this state of the disease constituting 
what I have termed its second stage. And 
although there are some who, notwithstanding 
symptoms affording the most evident indications 
of this state, and the well-known laws of the 
animal economy, which render it the necessary 
consequence of that which precedes it, have 
denied its existence ; I believe I am entitled to 
say, that it is now pretty generally admitted by 
the members of our profession, that in ihe pro- 
gress of indigestion, the change in the symp- 
toms and nature of the disease just pointed out 
takes place ; and that a corresponding change in 
the treatment becomes necessary. 

From this view of the subject it would have 
been easy to foretel, that indigestion, in its first 
stage, being a state of mere nervous irritation 
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of the digestive organs, producing by sympathy 
only a similar state of other organs, would not 
be found essentially to influence the progress 
of other diseases, with which it might happen 
to be comphcated ; but that, as soon as the con- 
tinuance of this state had excited an inflam- 
matory disposition in the digestive organs, and 
consequently throughout the system, its influ- 
ence on other diseases would be both more 
considerable, and of a more important tendency ; 
and such, on inquiry, we shall find to be the 
case. 

The intelligent reader will perceive, that it 
could only be in an extensive work devoted to 
the subject, that the influence of the second 
stage of indigestion on other diseases could be 
discussed in the way, which the prevalence of 
this disease and its influence on others call for. 
Who cannot see that an irritated and weakened 
state of the nervous system, a tightened cir- 
culation, and the general prevalence of an in- 
flammatory tendency, must necessarily influence 
all diseases? The object of the present chap- 
ter is to lay before the reader the manner in 
which they are found to influence a few of the 
most important. I shall begin with fever. 

The concurrence of the second stage of in- 
digestion and fever is one of the most common 
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combinations. It arises either from fever at- 
tacking those labouring under this stage of 
indigestion, or from the latter supervening in 
the course of the fever. 

From the attention of physicians having 
lately been much directed to the local affec- 
tions, which, although not essential to, often 
attended, fever, has arisen one of the greatest 
improvements in its treatment ; for these local 
affections, being all of an inflammatory nature, 
support and aggravate the general disease. 

I shall here beg leave to quote what is said 
of the nature of fever in the Preface to the 
fourth edition of my Treatise on Simple and 
Eruptive Fevers. The more I have considered 
the subject, and observed the course of febrile 
diseases, the more it appears to me, that the 
view there taken of it is consistent with the 
phenomena of those diseases; and leads to 
the proper treatment under their various forms. 
But my reason for troubling the reader with 
it here is, that it seems to explain the relation 
which subsists between them and the disease 
which forms the subject of this Treatise. 

It is impossible to subject the whole system 
to sufficiently minute observation, to make the 
immediate cause of fever the subject of expe- 
riment; but we know that there are local 
diseases capable of exciting fever, and it may 
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be possible to ascertain by experiment the 
state of the part on which these local diseases 
depend ; and thus to arrive at a knowledge of 
one or more changes in the vital organs capa- 
ble of producing fever : and by comparing the 
phenomena of these diseases with those of 
simple fever, to ascertain how far the same 
changes which we observe in the part obtain 
throughout the system, as soon as the 4rrita* 
tion occasioned by the st^te of that part, or 
any other cause, produces fever. 

It appears, from some experiments made with 
the assistance of the microscope, related in the 
Introduction to my Treatise on Symptomatic 
Fevers, to which I have already had occasion 
to allude, that inflamms^tion arises from debiUty 
of the capillary vessels, and their consequent 
distention by the force of the circulation ; and 
that we can at will produce inflammation by 
debilitating the capillaries, and relieve it by 
increasing their action. Wherever, therefore, 
the symptoms of inflammation, increased tem- 
perature, redness and swelling appear, the 
capillary vessels are debilitated, and preter- 
naJturally distended. 

Now, in the hot stage of fever, all the sur- 
faces are affected with increased temperature, 
redness, and swelling ; and as the debility and 
consequent distention of the capillary vessels of 
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a part, as appears from direct observation, pro- 
duce increased action, of the larger arteries of 
the part; this general debility and distention of 
the capillaries produce increased action of the 
whole arterial system. In inflammation, the 
debilitated vessels being comparatively few, 
the force of the circulation quickly, and to a 
great degree, distends them. In fever, the 
debilitated vessels being very numerous, it 
produces this effect more slowly, and to a less 
degree, in proportion as the resistance is greater. 

If in any part the vessels are weaker than 
in others, they suffer a greater degree of mor- 
bid distention ; particularly after the increased 
action of the heart and large vessels has been 
excited. Hence arise congestions and inilam- 
mations so frequent in fever. These act, as we 
have seen inflammation does in other cases, in 
supporting the morbid excitement of the heart 
and larger arteries. Thus it is, that the treat- 
ment of such affections is of the first impor- 
tance in determining the course of the fever. 

Thus far I think experiment and direct obser- 
vation enable us to go towards ascertaining the 
nature of fever. It is not my object in the 
present work to inquire how far this view of it 
enables us to proceed in explaining the course 
it takes, and the effects of the means of cure ; 
we are to confine our attention to the effects of 
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the concurrence of fever, and the second stage 
of indigestion. 

Now, in those who labour under this stagal 
of indigestion, we have seen that some of those 
parts which greatly sympathize with the sto- 
mach, generally suffer most. These therefore 
are the weak parts which most feel the effect 
of the morbidly increased force of circulation 
in fever. Their vessels are most apt to suffer 
distention, producing congestion or inflamma- 
tion, according as the distention is in the larger 
or smaller vessels. 

The liver, it appears from what has been 
said, is the part which most frequently suffers 
by sympathy in the second stage of indiges- 
tion. It therefore often happens that, when 
those labouring under this stage are attacked 
with fever, a train of symptoms, similar to that 
detailed in pages 21 1 and 212, supervenes, the 
proper treatment of which is essential to that 
of the fever. 

The principle of the treatment of these 
symptoms, when they supervene in fever, is 
precisely the same as when they occur without 
it, but the actual practice is not altogether so. 
The fever, in its early stages, by adding toHhe 
severity of the inflammatory symptoms, renders 
more active means necessary. Hence, if the 
general symptoms do not indicate general loss 
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of blood, a greater local abstraction of it is 
usually proper, than when no fever but that 
occasioned by the local aflfection attends. 

The same observation applies to the use of 
purgatives. In such a state of the liver, the 
action of the bowels is particularly beneficial, 
and by the presence of fever it is rendered 
doubly so. It is thus that brisk doses of calo- 
mel at this period are more beneficial than 
other mercurials, and the necessity for them, 
and the extent to which it is necessary to carry 
them, is in proportion to the degree in which 
the languor of the circulation in the liver pre- 
vails. 

In the latter stages of fever, on the contrary, 
if this aflfection of the liver still continue, which 
is not uncommon, either from its having been 
neglected in the early stage, or from its proving 
more obstinate than usual, I have always found 
the minute doses of blue pill, above specified, 
given every six or eight hours, most beneficial. 
Combined, indeed, with moderate evacuations 
of blood from the part, or (when the tender- 
ness is inconsiderable, and the affection of the 
liver rather betrays itself by a vitiated secre- 
tioh of bile, than by inflammatory symptoms) 
blisters applied to the region of this organ, they 
rardy fail to restore due action to it ; unless the 
nature of the fever, or constitution of the patient 
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be very unfavourable: and thus the fever u 
often removed, which, when its symptoms have 
become mild, is frequently at this period pro- 
longed by the local afiPection alone. 

When the sympathetic disease, previous to 
the attack of fever, has chiefly affected other 
parts, the bowels, the lungs, the brain, 4"c., we 
still find the p>art most affected by that disease 
suffering most in the fever; and the same plan 
of treatment is applicable, except that the 
same benefit is not to be expected from the 
specific operation of mercury. 

When indigestion has not arrived at its 
second stage at the time the fever makes its 
attack, the accession of this disease, by increas- 
ing the inflammatory tendency, sometimes in- 
duces that stage. The vessels, although they 
had not been sufficiently weakened to yield to 
the usual force of the circulation, yield to its 
increased force ; and it particularly deserves 
attention, that an attack of fever, as I have 
repeatedly witnessed, is often the means of 
permanently converting the first into the second 
stage of indigestion ; so that the fever leaves 
behind it tenderness of the epigastrium, and 
more or less hardness of the pulse, where they 
had not previously existed. 

When this is the case to any conaidea^Ie 
degree, the patient generally becomes liable 
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to a renewal of fever from slight causes ; and 
if the morbid state of the digestive organs be 
not removed, he is often exhausted by repeated 
attacks of fever, which, as the debility increases, 
assume a more chronic form, and sometimes at 
length terminate in the more severe species of 
what has been called nervous fever. 

Local congestion or inflammation, we have 
seen, as might be expected, is apt to take place 
in fever, that is, when the force of the circu- 
lation is morbidly increased, although none 
of the symptoms of indigestion have preceded. 
This is most apt to happen in the brain or liver. 

The principle of treatment, as far as I have 
been able to observe, is still the same. In this 
case, however, the means of rehef are generally 
more quickly successful, and the patient bears 
them better. 

The treatment of fever, in those who have 
long laboured under the second stage of indi- 
gestion, in its severer forms, requires great 
circumspection. It is surprising after how 
moderate a degree of fever symptoms of danger 
often arise in them. Both the vascular and 
nervous systems of some organ necessary to 
life have been previously enfeebled, and it 
sometimes wholly loses its power before the 
fever produces any very great general effect. 
The patient dies as much of the disease under 
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which he has so long laboured, as of the fever 
which has supervened on it; and that at a time, 
perhaps, when his physician's mind is abstract- 
ed from the former. It should constantly be 
kept in view that patients of this description 
bear evacuations ill, and that both from this 
cause, and from the general symptoms being so 
much influenced by the local affection, local 
blood-letting and blisters are generally better 
suited to them than general blood-letting. These 
observations have been so often impressed on me 
in the course of practice, that I cannot help, in a 
particular manner, calling the attention of others 
to them. The more we see of disease, we shall, 
I think, be the more ready to admit that the 
digestive organs form so important a part of 
the animal system, and are so intimately con- 
nected with every other part of it, that there Is 
no serious disease in which their state can 
with safety be disregarded. 



The remaining part of this chapter I shaH'l 
devote to the concurrence of the second stago^ 
of indigestion and two other diseases, which ar» 
essentially influenced by it, and with whicl| 
it has very often happened to me to see it ■ 
combined. 

Of local diseases, we should expect to find i 
those most influenced by indigestion, which''| 
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have their seat in the parte that most sym- 
pathize with the digestive organs. Thus it 
is, that in all diseases of the brain and lungs, 
the effects of its influence are very striking ; and 
it will appear, from what will be said of the 
third stage of indigestion, that we have 
reason to believe that some of the most severe 
affections of both these organs are often caused 
by it. 

It is remarkable, that although those who 
have long laboured under indigestion are more 
subject to inflammatory affections than those in 
health, they are much less subject to their more 
acute forms, all the diseases of habitual dys- 
peptics partaking more or less of the chronic 
nature of the habitual affection. They are 
rarely attacked, for example, with the acute 
inflammation of the brain and lungs to which 
the more robust are subject ; but in them, with 
milder symptoms, these diseases are often 
equally, or more dangerous, which arises from 
several causes : the previous debility ;* the 
means of relief being more circumscribed, for 
habitual dyspeptics, even where they do not 
appear much debiUtated, generally bear loss of 
blood ill ; the continued irritation of the habi- 
tual disease, and the digestive organs generally 
partaking of that which has supervened. Be- 
sides, in proportion as the system is debilitated. 
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its healing powers, on which the success of alt 
our means depends, are impaired, 

The frequent obscurity of the symptoms^ by 
which the state of the digestive organs is ascer- 
tained in complicated cases, may also be ranked 
among the sources of danger ; for in conse- 
quence of it, the attention of the practitioner is 
often confined to the symptoms indicating the 
inflammation of the brain, or lungs, not without 
surprise that affections apparently much less 
severe than those he has been accustomed to 
see yield to his measures, should here resist 
them. This naturally induces him to increase 
their power, which, unfortunately, generally 
makes a greater impression on the strength thaa 
on the disease. 

The best chance of safety under such circuro- 
Btances, is correcting, as quickly, and with as 
little loss of strength, as we can, the derange- 
ment of the digestive organs, which is sup* 
porting the new disease. The debiUty previ- 
ously induced on the nervous system in such 
cases, is always a principal source of the 
danger; and it is impossible to restore iU 
vigour while the causes which have impaired it 
continue. Thus it is, that inflammation of the 
brain, in those who have suffered from long- 
protracted disorder of the digestive organs, so 
generally proves fatal ; and that the patient 
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power, essential to life in every part of our 
frame ; and deatii often suddenly closes the 
scene, when a common observer can see no 
cause for the extreme loss of strength which the 
patient has evidently sustained. There are 
few cases in this country whose changes are so 
rapid, and which, after a certain penod, become 
so unmanageable, as the combination we are 
here considering- 

Physicians, we have seen, have, since the 
experiments of Haller*, been too much inclined 
to regard the nervous system, as far as relates 
to the functions of life, merely as the organ of 
sensation ; while the truth is, that although the 
power of the heart and blood-vessels is not im- 
mediately dependent on the nervous system, that 
system is not only capable of directly influencing 
all their motions, but even of directly destroying 
the power on which they depend-f : andeven this 
does not seem to be the most essential respect 
in which the life of the animal body is under the 
dominion of the nervous system ; for it appears 

* Preface to ibU edition. 

t ll is an observation as old aa Aretieus> ibat inflammation of 
the brain is apt to produce syncope, pfunn j-ap ivrfts-Tci if mynowtr 
laiei. In the dyspeptic, for the reasons nhich hare been men- 
tioned, ttiis IK most apt to happen. 
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from direct experiment, that on the nervous 
power, not only the function of many, but the 
structure of all the vital organs depends ; and that 
theganghonic system of nerves, so far frombeing 
merely an organ of sensation, is itself as much 
a vital organ as the heart or lungs, and equally, 
though not as immediately, essential to life *. 

To this powerful influence of the nervous 
system we must ascribe many of the phenomena 
observed in protracted cases of indigestion, by 
which the functions of that system axe impaired, 
and sometimes at length subdued ; and many 
of the phenomena which arise from a combina- 
tion of indigestion with other diseases. Can 
the influence of such a cause be confined to one 
class of diseases ? the attentive practitioner 
will observe it pervading every complaint of 
the dyspeptic ; and it may often be regarded 
as the helm by which their course is to be regu- 
lated. It is of the first importance, therefore, 
in all such cases as that we have been consider- 
ing, to ascertain the state of the digestive organs. 

The principal s5Tnptoms by which the pre- 
sence of the affection of these organs is here 
ascertained, and its degree estimated, are no- 
thing more than tenderness, and more or less 
fulness in the epigastric region ; symptoms 

* iMfuirii ifUo Hit Lam of the Vilal Function*, chap. ii. aud t., 
I bird edition. 
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which will nerer be mentioned to the practi- 
tioner, and consequently will pass unnoticed, 
if he does not inquire for them. I have, in 
hundreds of instances, where serious disease 
was kept up by this cause alone, seen imme- 
diate and general relief obtained by relieving 
these symptoms, which may generally be done 
at little expense of strength ; a rehef which 
the most powerful measures had not previously 
been able to procure. 

It may be said, perhaps, that it is difficult to 
suppose that an irritation capable of so mudi 
mischief, should betray itself by so few symp- 
toms, and those of so shght a nature; the 
reply is, that many of its other symptoms are 
mingled with, and consequently obscured by 
those of the additional disease, and that the 
most severe irritation of the digestive organs 
often shows itself only by affections of distant 
parts, the head for example, or the chest*. The 
obstinacy of the case before us is the effect, 
and therefore its symptoms are the symptcans 
of this irritation. The fulness and tender- 
ness of the epigastric region are only the means 

• How common, for example, is a severe fit of indigestfon, 
wttich betrays ilself by no other symptoms but headach' Could 
heudach, so caosed, be cured by means directed lo Ike head 
alone? The same cause, which can produce the less serious 
•ReclionB in diatant parts, can aggrsfste and prolong ibe most 
alanning. 
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by which we ascertain the seat of the irrita- 
tion ; a point .which, from the power of the 
sympathy of parts, it is often difficult other- 
wise to determine ; and I can say, from 
much experience/ they are means that will 
seldom deceive us, if the examination be made 
in the way above pointed out. 

Luckily, inflammation of the brain, or its 
membranes, is not a frequent disease, and 
therefore its concurrence with protracted in- 
digestion, though by no means imcommon, 
is rare compared with the combination of the 
latter with inflanunatory affections of the chest, 
which is among the cases of most frequent 
occurrence. 

It is the duty of every practitioner to inqoire 
into the previous state and habits of his pa- 
tient ; and if he finds they have been those of 
the dyspeptic, he may suspect, in inflammatory 
aflections of the head and chest, that the di- 
gestive organs partake of them ; and be assured 
that, if such be the case, his means will very 
probably fail, if directed only to the part more 
prominently aff*ected. Indeed, such is the sym- 
pathy of these organs with every other part, 
that it is a good, and it is surely a very easy, 
precaution to inquire into the state of them in 
all cases. This can never do harm, and much 
harm I have oflen witnessed from its having 
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been neglected. It is the more necessary, 
because, even in cases where there has been 
no previous affection of them, the disease of 
other parts often spreads to them, which is 
particularly apt to happen in the cases at pre- 
sent before us. Even in inflammation of the 
brain, induced by a blow on the head, it is by 
no means uncommon for that of the liver to 
accompany it, on the treatment of which the 
event of the case, in a great measure, always 
depends. 

There is something peculiar in the sympathy 
which exists between the brain and liver, as 
the fact just stated evinces, and which still 
more strikingly appears from the circumstance, 
that while, even in the most violent inflamma- 
tion of the stomach and bowels, the head 
generally remains clear, (I have seen this dis- 
ease prove fatal within twenty-four hours from 
the attack, the head remaining perfectly clear 
to the last,) delirium is a common symptom of 
inflamed liver. The same thing is conspicu- 
ous in the dejection which usually attends 
common bilious complaints ; and the striking 
manner in which the secretion of bile is often 
influenced by aflections of the mind. 

The inflammatory affections of the chest in 
dyspeptics are still more apt than those of the 
head to spread to the digestive organs. It is 



but rarely indeed that they do not. When 
a dyspeptic is more or less suddenly attacked 
with difficulty of breathing, cough and fever, 
the region of the stomach towards the right 
side almost always becomes more or less full 
and tender ; and the treatment for inflammation 
of the lungs or their membranes then gives 
only temporary or imperfect relief, if not 
combined with means directed to the digestive 
organs. 

It is particularly deserving of notice, that 
general blood-letting, on which we here chiefly 
rely for relieving the aflection of the lungs, 
usually makes little or no impression on that 
of these organs ; and the continuance of the 
disease there both renders the relief of the 
hings imperfect, and disposes to a return of 
their inflammatory state. In these cases, it is 
essential to combine with the general blood- 
letting, abstraction of blood from the tender 
part, and a strict attention to the medicinal 
part of the treatment of the second stage of 
indigestion. I can say, from a very great 
number of such cases, that by these means 
their treatment, which is usually tedious even 
where it is ultimately successful, is rendered 
as uniformly manageable, and nearly as expe- 
ditious as that of ordinary cases of pulmonary 
inflammation ; and is generally attended with 
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less loss of strength, for the inflammation being 
of a less active nature, less general blood-letting 
is required. 

Did my limits permit, it would be easy to 
point out a similar connection between affec- 
tions of the digestive organs and a great 
variety of other diseases. 

The variety of symptoms which present 
themselves in the various deviations from a 
state of health, is so great, that were they 
not divided into classes, and arranged under 
the heads of diseases, it would be almost im- 
possible either to acquire or retain a knowledge 
of them ; but diseases do not always appear, 
in actual practice, in the distinct forms in 
which they are set down in the works of 
systematic writers: who have not in general 
been sufficiently careful to point out the man- 
ner in which they are combined, and the 
means of cure influenced by their combina- 
tions. More than half the cases we meet with 
are combinations of diseases rather than simple 
diseases. 

It may be useful here to present to the 
reader a short recapitulation of the diiferent 
parts of the subject which have engaged our 
attention. 
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Recapitulation. 

We have now traced Indigestion from its 
commencement to the moment at which it is 
about to terminate in organic disease ; for a 
repetition of the more severe local affections of 
the second stage often terminates in change of 
structure, which, when thus produced, seems in 
no degree to differ from organic disease of the 
same parts, arising from other causes. 

In the commencement of Indigestion we 
have seen that the muscular and nervous 
powers of the stomach are enfeebled, and that 
the debility gradually extends to the other 
parts of the alimentary canal, to the liver, and 
at length, more or less, to every part of the 
system. 

The irritation caused by the contents of the 
stomach, which, from the debihtated state of 
the nervous and muscular powers of this organ, 
have acquired morbid properties, at length pro- 
duces a degree of inflammatory action in the 
part of the stomach most exposed to it, the 
symptoms of which I have regarded as charac- 
terizing the second stage of the disease ; and 
as, in the first stage, the deranged function of 
the stomach produces a tendency to deranged 
function in every other part; in the second 
stage, every other part, in like manner, par- 
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takes of this inflammatory tendency. The 
pulse becomes tight, and inflammation is every- 
where readily excited, particularly in the parts 
which most sympathize with the stomach, or 
are from other causes most liable to disease. 

In the first stage, the debility of the nervous 
and muscular powers of the stomach is to be 
counteracted by attention to diet and exercise, 
a proper use of aperient, stimulant, and tonic 
medicines, and such means as tend more di- 
rectly to correct the vitiated state of the secre- 
tions ; and, in proportion as it is relieved, the 
sympathetic affections, which depend on it, 
disappear. 

In the second stage, it is necessary to obviate 
the inflammatory tendency, and only to employ 
the means suited to the first stage, as far as 
they are compatible with this object ; while our 
attention must now at the same time be directed 
to the parts sympathetically affected, in which, 
from the longer continuance of deranged func- 
tion, and the inflammatory tendency prevailing 
throughout the system, the sympathetic begins 
to be changed into real disease. 

The affection of these parts, we have seen, 
like that of the stomach, from which it arises, 
now consists in a debiUty of the vasculaxi as 
well as nervous, power. On these powers 
depend the secreting and absorbing processes. 
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which are as inunediately necessary to the con- 
' tinuance of the healthy structure as the healthy 
function of the part ; except that, from the 
nature of the function, it is quickly affected, — - 
from that of the structure, its changes take 
place more slowly. 

When the function of any part has repeatedly 
suffered, it continues more or less permanently 
disordered, and its affections become the most 
prominent part of the disease, and often, par- 
ticularly in the parts most liable to it, end in 
change of structure. In certain habits, where 
no particular organ is much more liable to dis- 
ease than the rest, the second stage of indiges- 
tion, we have seen, sometimes, by impairing 
the general powere of the system, produces a 
state of general and obstinate debihty. 

Whichever of these courses the disease takes, 
its original seat is generally more or less , 
relieved, in proportion as the sympathetic dis- - 
ease becomes the more prominent affection ; a 
circumstance which, in both instances, particu- 
larly in the latter, increases the difficulty of 
distinguishing the sympathetic from original 
disease — a distinction, we have seen, neces- 
sary, both in judging of the event, and regu- 
lating the treatment. This subject we shall 
find farther illustrated in considering the third 
stage of indigestion. 
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When indigestion has produced change of 
structure, it constitutes, we have seen, what I 
have called the third stage of the disease, which 
we are now more particularly to consider. 



PART II. 

OF THB THIRD STAGE OF INDIGESTION. 

The stomach is less liable to change of struc- 
ture than most other organs. This change^ 
therefore, in the disease we are considering, 
except very rarely where we have reason to 
believe that other causes conspire, takes place, 
not in the stomach, but in the parts with which 
it sympathizes *. 

The diseases, which thus arise &om n^- 
lected indigestion, are so various, and so dif- 
ferent &om the disease from which they springs 
as well as from each other, that to give any- 
thing like a satisfactory account of them would 
require a treatise of greater extent than the 
whole of that now presented to the public. I 
shall therefore consider only those cases, to 

* I^ old dyspeptics we often find ia the pjUumSi not only indicaf- 
tions of inflammation, but even abrasion of its surface, withoul 
organic disease. The schirrous pylorus I belieye is never k ion- 
sequence of indigestion alone. 
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wfaicb, from their great frequency in this coun- 
try, ray attention has been particularly directedp 
I mean the puhnonary affections produced by a 
disordered state of the digestive organs ; anit I 
the fHinciples which I shall have occasion toi^ 
illustrate in treating of those diseases, will be*, I 
found applicable to others arising from the same^ I 
source. 

Organic disease, in the common acceptation* 
of the tenn, is disease attended with such change 
of structure as is apparent on dissection after^ 
death. This involves a change of structure ' 
in all the parts of the diseased organ. We 
cannot doubt, however, that there is a change 
of structure in the nervous system, which 
leaves no traces to be detected after death. 
Thus we have seen, that in those who have 
long been exposed to causes of great nervous 
irritation* the function of the brain and spinal 
marrow sometimes fails. The usual stimulants 
cease to produce their accustomed effects. This 
at first is only occasional, and the organs soon 
resume their usual functions; pointing out that, 
however their siction has been oppressed, their 
mechanism is still entire, and has, if disordered 
at all, only been temporarily so : but, by de* 
grees, the diseased state becomes more perma- 
nent; and, at length, sometimes ends in that 
species <^ palsy, or apt^exy, in which, although 
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the permanent inability proves, dissection cannot 
always detect, change of structure. 

I have often had occasion to call the reader's 
attention to a fact, which is at once evident to 
all in the least degree acquainted with the 
structure and functions of the animal body, that 
it must, except under particular circumstances, 
be through the nervous system that any organ 
can be influenced by a distant part. We have 
also seen an intimate connexion between the 
function of the nerves and that of the vessels 
in those processes which effect the constant, 
changes going on in the body. It is on a 
healthy state of the vessels that that of the 
nerves, as well as of all other parts, evidently 
depends ; and, on the other hand, the vessels 
are not only directly influenced through the 
nerves, but the nerves of a secreting organ 
ai'e never disordered without influencing the 
secreted fluids, and, consequently, without 
tending in this way also to influence the ves- 
sels which supply them. Thus it is, in the 
common course of things, that, sooner or later, 
in cases of long-continued nervous irritation, 
the vessels either of the part to which the 
irritating cause is applied, or some part which 
sympathizes with it, deviate from the healthy 
state. This, we have seen, constitutes the dif- 
ference between the first and secon 
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: indigestion. In the former, the nerves and 
secreted fluids alone are affected ; in the latter, 
the vessels partake of the disease. 

The facts just stated, however, prove that . 

-in some cases, where either the nerves are 
more Uable to disease than usual, or the vessels 
less so, a permanent change in the former takes j 
place before the vessels become affected ; this 
change either occurring in the ner\'es of par- 
ticular organs, or in the general source of 
nervous influence ; producing in the one in- 
stance permanent loss of power in a part, in the 
other, in the whole system. 

This permanent change, when it is confined t&« 
a part, and the animal consequently is capable 
of surviving it, operates, as all other established 
disease does, in tending to prevent disease of 
other parts ; and the vascular system of the 
organs affected, notwithstanding the more or 
less vitiated state of their secretions, often for 
a long time retains its healthy functions. 

Thus we find, on inquiry, that theperman^it | 
diseases of distant parts produced by sympathy ^ 
with the state of the stomach in indigestion, i 
are of two kinds, one, in which the nerves 
alone, and another in which both the nerves 
and Tessels are affected. Of these the latter is 
by far the most frequent. 

Of those two kinds, then, are the sympatfae* 
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tic affections of the lungs which we are about 
to consider. In the one, the disease is con- 
6ned to the nerves of this organ. In the other 
it extends to all its vital parts. 

Many years ago I presented to the Medico- 
Chirurgical Society, an account of the latter, 
under the name of Dyspeptic Phthisis, which 
the Society did me the honour to publish in the 
seventh volume of their Transactions. This 
account I am here about to pres«it to the 
reader, with the additional observations which 
I have since made on that disease. 

The disease produced by a permanent de- 
rangement of the nervous power of the lungs, 
alone, for want of a more appropriate name, 
I called Habitual Asthma. My attention was 
first attracted to it by finding, that the diffi- 
culty of breathing produced by indigestion, 
when it had lasted for a considerable time, 
often did not yield with the other symptomB 
of this disease; and then generally resisted the 
effects of medicine. 

This affection, in many instances, gradually 
increases, notwitstanding every effort to relieve 
it, till it unfits the sufferer for all the active du- 
ties of life. It was with peculiar satisfaction, 
therefore, that I found galvanism an almost 
uniform means of relief in It, and not unfre- 
quently of cure. 
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This induced me, in 1816, to present some 
observations on this edect of galvanism, and 
my reasons for believing that habitual asthma 
depends only on an affection of the nerves of 
the lungs, to the Royal Society ; which did me 
the honour to publish them in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions of the following year. I 
shall, after considering dyspeptic phthisis, lay 
before the reader the observations there pub- 
lished, with such additions as have since 
occurred to me. 



CHAPTER I. 



OP DYSPEPTIC PHTHISIS. 

It is very common for the different species 
of pulmonary consumption to be regarded as 
the same disease, and treated in the same 
way; yet it will be evident, I think, from the 
following observations, that the nature of that 
species which I am about to consider is pe- 
culiar ; and that while, under the common 
treatment, it is nearly as fatal as the other 
forms of the disease ; under that which is 
suited to it, its progress may generally in the 
earlier, and sometimes in the more advanced, 
stages be arrested. 

i sbaUt in the first place, point out the symp- 




toms by which this species of pulmonary 
consumption is distinguished ; then make some 
observations on its nature and causes, and the 
appearances discovered by dissection after 
death ; and, in the last place, detail the plan 
of treatment which I have found most success- 
ful in it. 



Section. I. — Of the Symptoms. 

I HAD occasion, above twenty years ago, to 
mention this species of consumption, and the 
plan of treatment which appeared to me best 
adapted to it, in my TreatiBe on Fevers. Since 
that time it has particularly attracted my at- 
tention. It cannot, therefore, I think, fail to 
be of some use to those whose attention has 
also been directed to it, to see the observations 
I have been led to make in so many years' 
experience of it ; for there are few diseases so 
frequent in the part of England in which I long 
resided, and indeed, I beheve, in most parts 
of Great Britain. To those whose attention 
has not yet been particularly directed to dys- 
peptic phthisis, any observations on it must be 
useful. 

It is not my intention to give a detailed 
account of the symptoms of this species of 
phthisis. I shall only mention the symptoms 
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and modifications of symptoms by which it ia 
distinguished. 

It is generally preceded, as appears from whati 
has been said, by symptoms of indigestion, and 
particularly by those which indicate some dis- 
order in the secretion of bile. Contrary to 
what is usual in other species of the disease, 
the spirits from the beginning are generally 
more or less depressed, and the countenance 
is often sallow. 

The cough at first is usually dry, or the 
patient brings up a little mucus after a severe, 
and often long-continued, fit of coughing, which 
seems to be rather the effect of the irritation rf 
coughing than anything which had previously 
existed in the lungs ; for the cough, particularly 
in its early stages, frequently comes in violent 
fits, in the intervals of which the patient is 
often but Uttle troubled with it. These fits are 
particularly apt to occur after he has eaten, 
especially if he has eaten a great deal, or any- 
thing by which the digestion is disturbed ; and 
on lying down. 

In many instances they are most apt to come 
on when he lies on the left side, sometimes 
when he hes on the right. I think, in almost 
all cases, they are least apt to occur in the 
recumbent position, when the patient hes on 
the back rather inclining to the right side, with 
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the shoulders a little raised ; and it often hap- 
pens, in the more advanced stages, and often 
before the strength is much exhausted, that this 
is the only position in which he can he without 
inconvenience. It is common in this form of 
phthisis, as indeed in all others, for the cough 
to be troublesome for some time after awaking 
in the morning. As the disease proceeds it 
becomes more frequent, returns less decidedly 
by fits, and is attended with a more copious 
expectoration. In the foregoing respects there 
is, of course, considerable variety in different 
cases, but, in almost all, the general charact^ 
here pointed out may be observed. 

The matter expectorated is at first limpid and 
glairy ; by degrees we see intermixed with it 
small portions of an opaque pus-hke substance, 
the proportion of which in the progress of the 
disease increases ; and in some cases the quan- 
tity expectorated is surprising, often much 
greater in proportion to the severity of the 
other symptoms, than in other species of 
phthisis. I have seen half a pint or more of 
pus-hke matter mixed with tough phlegm, and 
sometimes tough phlegm only, expectorated 
daily, when the other symptoms were compa- 
ratively mild. 

In other species of phthisis, very copious and 
long-continued expectoration of pus-hke matter 
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is less common. In them such copious expec- 
toratioD generally arises from the bursting of 
an abscess ; and the matter it contained, if not 
sufficient to occasion sufibcation, being brought 
up, the quantity expectorated is again reduced 
till another abscess bursts. 

Bloody expectoration is by no means uncom* 
mon in this species of phthisis. Blood often 
appears early in the disease, mixed with the 
colourless phlegm. After the pus-Uke expecto- 
ration commences, if blood has not previously 
appeared, it is much less apt to appear than in 
other forms of the disease. If it appear even 
in small quantity after this stage commences, 
the case generally proves fataL 

While the blood is mixed only with a trans- 
parent fluid, there may be good hopes of reco- 
very, certainly better than under the same 
circumstances in any other species of phthisis. 
A similar observation applies to the pus-like 
matter, if there be no admixture of blood. 

The expectorated matter is less apt than in 
other forms of the disease to assume a sanious 
appearance ; but when this occurs, it seons to 
indicate nearly as much danger as in them. 
If it happen imder the proper treatment there 
is no hope. 

I here wave all discussion respecting the 
means of distinguishing pus and mucus. In 
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my treatise on Si/mptomatic Fevers *, I have 
considered the question at length. It is ne- 
cessary, in practice, to have means of judging 
independently of nice experiments. Whether 
the matter I call pus-like be pus or not, is not 
here the question ; it is that to which the 
observations, which I am about to lay before 
the reader, apply. The only criteria, which I 
have found necessary in practice, are its pus- 
like appearance, and its sinking when so agi- 
tated in water as to separate it from the tough 
mucus with which it is mixed. I am inclined 
to think that this substance is almost always 
real pus. But, if we know what states of dis- 
ease are connected with the different appear- 
ances of the expectorated matter, it is of com- 
paratively little consequence whether what we 
see be pus or not. 

The breathing, in the earUer stages of this 
species of phthisis, is sometimes more oppressed 
by the recumbent posture, than in other forms 
of the disease ; and is more frequently attended 
with a sense of tightness across the pit of the 
stomach, and the difficulty of breathing is more 
apt to recur in fits. The same observations 

" Page 30, et seq., fourth edition. The criterion of ]iiia, pro- 
posed by Dr. Young, in his work on Consumptive Diseases, p. 87, 
if its certainij' be admitted, appears to me the best, as it is the 
iDQtl easy of application. 
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which apply to the cough in the recumbent 
position, and after eating, apply to the dysp- ^ 
ncea ; but it often happens, in the early stagea^fi 
that there is little or no dyspnoea; and there itfl 
very rarely, except in the advanced stages, that J 
marked dyspnoea on exercise, which so fire-" 
quently attends even the commencement of 
other species of phthisis. 

There is often little or no pain. In many 
cases the patient is subject to a dull pain in the 
pit of the stomach, or pretty low down in the 
left side of the chest ; more rarely the pain is 
in the same part in the right side. There is 
hardly ever a &xed pain high in the chest, 
except about the shoulders. There it is not 
uncommon, and the patient frequently com- 
plains of an uneasy sensation and a sense of 
oppression under the sternum. Sometimes he 
complains of darting pains in various parts of 
the chest, and frequently in more distant parts, 
particularly in the back and shoulders, and in 
the legs ; ^id is often subject to head-ach. 

The hectic fever is hardly ever completely 
formed at so early a period as in other species 
of phthisis, and sometimes there is copious 
purulent expectoration, with but slight fever, 
and that not at all assuming the form of hectic, 
the skin remaining dry in the morning, and 
there being Kttle or no evening exacerbation ; 
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a state of the symptoms hardly ever observed 
in other forms of the disease. In many cases 
the fever never exactly assumes the form of 
hectic. 

The emaciation is seldom so rapid as in other 
species of phthisis, but seans to keep pace 
with the state of the fever. 

Such is the manner in which the symptoms 
common to all forms of phthisis are modified in 
this species of it ; but a diagnosis resting merely 
Qia the modification of symptoms must always 
be fallacious ; it is therefore fortunate, that in 
the present instance there are superadded to 
the usual symptoms of phthisb» others peculiar 
to this species, by which, with very little 
attention, it may always be distinguished; 
symptoms indicating a deranged state of the 
digestive organs. 

The patient is often distressed with flatufence, 
acidity, and irregular bowds; the tongue is 
furred, the appetite, for the most part, contrary 
to what is usual in other forms of the disease^ 
much impaired. The variety in this respect, 
however, is considerable. Sometimes there ia 
a false appetite which fails after a few mouth*^ 
fuls, and a sense of oppression after eating, as* 
if there were not room for what had been takenw 

The alvine discharge is seldom well-colouredf 
suid the epigastric region, at the place pointed 
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out in a former part of this treatise, is mortf ' 
or less full and tender on pressure. 

In many cases, particularly in those of some 
continuance, there is also a greater degree of 
ftilness and firmness in the right hypochondric 
region than in the left, often attended with 
tenderness on pressure. Much less frequently 
there is some preternatural fulness, and a de- 
gree of tenderness in the left hypochondric 
region also. In short, the digestive organs are 
found in the state in which they are usually 
found in the second stage of indigestion. 

AJl these symptoms vary much at different 
times, but the patient is hardly ever free from 
them. The connection between them and the 
pulmonary symptoms is rendered evident by the 
latter increasing with the former, so that when 
the epigastric region is very full and tender, and 
the flatulence and acidity more troublesome than 
usual* the cough and dyspncea are so also ; and 
on the former symptoms subsiding, the latter 
likewise abate. Even the rising of wind from 
the stomach, often, for the time, removes the 
tendency to cough. 

The foregoing are the symptoms of the more 
early stages of this species of phthisis. In its 
advanced stages, it approaches more and more 
to other forms of the disease. All the symp- 
toms, which more particularly indicate a tuber- 




cular state of the lungs, often show themselves ; 

the cough is more constant, and partakes more 
of the hacking kind, the breathing is more 
affected by exercise, and the hectic is more 
completely formed. 

According to a law of sympathy, to which I 
have had frequent occasion to refer, the fulness 
and tenderness of the epigastric and hypochon- 
dric regions, with the various other symptoms 
indicating derangement of the alimentary canal, 
now that the disease is fixed in the lungs, are 
often lessened, and sometimes wholly dis- 
appear ; which, if the pulmonary symptoms 
continue unabated, always, I beheve, affords 
a fatal prognosis. 

The patient at length often sinks with the 
same symptoms as in other species of phthisis. 
In other cases many of the peculiarities of dys- 
peptic phthisis may be observed to the last. I 
have just remarked that sometimes the hectic 
is never completely formed. In some, bilious 
pains, inability to he on the left side, and sudden 
fits of diflSculty of breathing continue to recur, 
and in some the expectorated matter never 
completely assumes the purulent appearance. 

Some other of the most prominent conse- 
quences of severe affections of the digestive 
organs now and then show themselves, particu- 
larly dropsy of the belly, which I never knew to 
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supervene in other species of phthisis. A 
degree of anasarca, the effect of debility, is 
frequent in the latter stages of all its species. 



Section II. — Of the Causes. 

Thk species of phthisis which I am consider- 
ing arises from all the causes of the other forma 
of this disease, with the exception of those 
whose operation is confined to the lungs them- 
selves ; the inhaling of dust, other diseases of 
the lungs, the bones pressing unequally on 
them. See. To compensate for the want of 
these causes, we have a numerous set of causes 
affecting the digestive organs. Drunkards, in 
particular, at that time of life which disposes to 
phthisis, frequently fall a sacrifice to this form 
of it. In short, we perceive equally in its 
causes, as in its symptoms, its connexion with , 
the state of the digestive organs ; from which 
it may be justly termed dyspeptic phthisis. 

It particularly deserves attention, that in 
many families, this fonn of the disease alone 
appears. Its fatal effects may generally, I be- 
lieve, be prevented by carefully avoiding the 
causes which tend to debiUtate the digestive 
organs ; and watching the approach of the 
symptoms enumerated in the first chapter of 
this Treatise. 
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Section III. — Of the Appearances on Dissection. 

The appearances of the lungs are frequently 
much the same as in other cases of phthisis ; 
but we almost always find at the same time, 
either some deviation from a healthy state of 
the liver, or traces of such a deviation having 
existed in it, for we have seen that it not un- 
frequently happens that the affection of the 
liver disappears while the disease is destroying 
the texture of the lungs. ^ The liver, as in other 
eases of indigestion, is found most diseased in 
the lobe which lies nearest the stomach. Wh^i 
the disease of the liver had been severe, and 
the patient had died as much of this disease as 
that of the lungs, I have seen those parts of 
the lungs in the neighbourhood of the liver 
alone affected, the left side appearing sound, or 
nearly so. 

I shall give the account of the appearances 
after death in one case of tl)is kind, because 
it is short and particularly illustrative of the 
course of the disease. The account is drawn 
up by Mr. Parnel, of Bennet-street, St. James's, 
who made the examination. Many of the 
symptoms characteristic of dyspeptic phthisis 
in this case continued to the last. The alvine 
discharge was generally unhealthy. There 
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were no night sweats, the ftdness and tender- 
ness of the right hypochondrium continued, 
with the inabihty of lying on the left side, 
occasional bilious pains, and fits of great diffi- 
culty, of breathing; and the expectorated 
matter never completely assumed the purulent 
appearance. 



Chest. 

The right lung wholly disorganized, tuber* 
cular, and particularly on the upper part 
cartilaginous. The left lung nearly healthy 
except at the upper part, and there much less 
affected than the right. Neither lung contained 
any abscess. The adhesions were very general 
and particularly firm in the most diseased parts. 
The heart was healthy. 

Abdomen. 

The liyer greatly enlarged and pressing the 
lungs upwards, throughout its whole substance 
firmer than natural, and in some places car- 
tilaginous. The left lobe was most affected. 
The spleen and pancreas were healthy. The 
internal surface of the pylorus was inflamed and 
corroded, in other respects the stomach was 
healthy. 

2 A 9 
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In the foregoing case we find the pylorus and 
liver greatly diseased, and that part of the liver 
most so which lies in the neighbourhood of the 
pylorus, and in like manner that part of the 
lungs most diseased which hes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the liver. When these appear- 
ances are compared with other facts which have 
been detailed, can we doubt that the affection 
of the pylorus was the original disease, and that 
it thence spread to the liver, and thence to the 
lungs, and that, had the disease of the pylorus 
or the liver been arrested in the early stages, 
the lungs would have been saved; but, as usual 
in such cases, little alarm was excited till the 
lungs were seriously affected. 

In many cases the affection of the hver seems 
to have little immediate share in the cause of 
death ; and the patient hves, as in other cases 
of phthisis, till almost the whole lungs are 
rendered incapable of their function. Here, as 
in other diseases, we often have occasion to 
remark to what extent change of structure, 
even in vital organs, may go without destroying- 
life, when the change is very gradual ; a cir- 
cumstance which, perhaps, more than any 
other, shows the extent of the resources, by 
which nature CHables us to resist disease. 

It is not at all uncommon in dyspeptic phthi- 
sis to find the spleen as well as the liver diseased. 
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As the cceliac artery dividing into three branches 
supplies the liver, stomach, and spleen, may 
we not suppose that the pain so frequently felt 
in the left side and in the epigastrium in this 
form of phthisis, sometimes arises from more 
than the due quantity of blood being thrown 
into the arteries of the two latter organs, in 
consequence of the obstructed state of the 
liver ? Is it in any degree owing to their being 
supplied by the same artery, that we so fre- 
quently find a diseased state of the liver and 
spleen in the same subject, and that inflamma- 
tions of these organs so frequently alternate 
with each other? 

Section IV. — On the Nature of Dyspeptic 
Phthisis. 

It is impossible to observe even in a cursory 
manner the symptoms of this disease, without | 
remarking that the state of the lungs is coo-lj 
nected with that of the digestive organs. It#4 
causes, it appears from what has been said^ 4 
afford the same inference ; and in those who^^ 
die of it, we have just seen, we very frequentlj'4 
find a diseased state, or proofs of a diseased^ 
state having existed, in one or more of theaef i 
organs. 
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A question of the first importance in the 
treatment of the disease here arises* What is 
tke nature of the relation observed between the 
;affection of the digestive organs and that of the 
lungs in this species of phthisis ? Is the one a 
consequence of the other, or are they simulta- 
neous affections arising from a common cause ? 
They are not simultaneous affections, for the 
one almost always evidently precedes the 
other. 

In by far the majority of cases in which both 
the lungs and digestive organs are affected, the 
affection of the digestive organs precedes that 
of the lungs. In some instances we find the 
affection of the lungs the primary disease. But 
in these, the case does not assume the form 
above described, but that of simple phthisis ; 
and the hepatic affection, which is always the 
most prominent feature of the derangement in 
the digestive organs when it is complicated 
with phthisis, does not show itself till a late 
period of the disease ; and then seems only to 
influence the symptoms by increasing the op- 
pression and irritation, and hastening the fatal 
termination. 

We often observe the first of these forms of 
%he disease arise from causes evidently acting 
on the digestive organs, and as far as we can 
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perceive, in no degree on the lungs; and 
last, from causes evidently acting on the lungs, 
and in no degree on the digestive organs. 

It seems to be a necessary inference from 
these facts, that a diseased state of either set 
of organs may produce that of the other. But 
the tendency of disease to spread from the 
digestive organs to the lungs is much greater, 
than that to spread from the latter to the for<* 
mer. We often see a slight degree of derange-» 
ment in the digestive organs produce cough 
and other pulmonary symptoms, and derange- 
ment seldom exists in all the digestive organs 
without producing more or Ipss of these symp- 
toms ; whereas, as appears from what has just 
been said, it is only after disease has advanced 
very far in the lungs, that it is apt to spread to 
the digestive organs ; and in the greater number 
of instances it proves fatal without spreading 
to them. 

When to these circumstances we add, that 
all the peculiarities of those cases of phthisis, 
which are from the commencement accom* 
panied with disease of the digestive organs, 
may be easily explained by the existence of 
this disease ; and that, as I shall presently have 
occasion to point out more at length, every 
thing which reUeves the digestive organs at the 
same time relieves the pulmonary symptoimi. 
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the inference appears to be unavoidable ; that, 
in the species of phthisis which we are con- 
sidering, the pulmonary disease arises from the 
state of those organs. 

It is not to be overlooked, however, that it 
is in those most disposed to pulmonary disease 
that affections of the digestive organs most 
frequently produce it. "We consequently see 
this species of phthisis most apt to occur in 
the same habit which disposes to other forms 
of that disease. This would be more uniformly 
the case, were it not that those who have weak 
lungs, often have strong digestive organs ; an 
observation as old as Hippocrates. On the 
other hand, when the digestive organs are na- 
turally weak, or powerful causes of disease in 
them have existed, particularly the free use of 
spirituous liquors, we often see it occurring in 
habits apparently least disposed to pulmonary 
disease. 

It will place in a clearer light what has 
been said of the nature of the disease before 
us, and tend farther to illustrate the observa- 
tions which have been made on the first and 
second stages of indigestion, to take a cursory 
view of the sympathy which exists between 
the state of the digestive organs, and the prin- 
cipal seat of derangement in some other dis- 
eases. I have aheady had occasion to refer to 
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a work, which no physician, whatever may be 
the extent of his experience and the accuracy 
of his observation, can peruse without advan- 
tage, although the modesty of its author has 
induced him to address it only to those be- 
longing to his own branch of the profession ; I 

Bean the work of Mr. Abemethy, entitled, 

*■ Surgical Observations on the Constitutional 
rigin and Treatment of Local Diseases." 
I believe that experience has led many others 
I similar views, but no other person has laid 

hem before the public in the way in which 
[r. Abemethy has done, and those physicians 

irhose attention has been directed to the same 
object, must be happy to see in Mr. Aberne- 
thy's work, a confirmation of their own obser- 
vations ; and such a confirmation as they were 
not likely to receive from the work of a phy- 
sician. The physician's attention is directed to 
internal disease ; there his inquiries naturally 
begin. Mr. Abemethy 's, for a similar reason, 
began with external disease ; and I believe 
every physician, circumstanced as I was, will 
feel as I felt on reading his work. I unexpect- 
edly met him on a road where I did not expect 
to meet a surgeon, but where the assistance of 
a surgeon was of greater consequence than 
that of any physician could have been. From 
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local, he was unavoidably carrying on his o1> 
servations to general, diseases. The sympa^ 
thies in question so connect them that, with 
his powers of observation, it was impossible 
for him to do otherwise. From general, I 
was, for the same reason, carrying on mine 
to local, diseases. In the case of dyspeptic 
phthisis which Mr. Abemethy relates, the 
reader will find the principle of the treat- 
ment which I have employed in that disease for 
more than twenty years, as appears from what 
is said in the last volume of the edition of my 
Treatise on Febrile Diseases, published in 1804; 
and the following cases, which occurred to me 
before I read his work, or was acquainted with 
his opinions, and which I shall relate as con- 
cisely as I can, will afibrd a confirmation of 
these opinions and of the practice founded on 
them in local diseases. 

I mention these cases, because, like Mr. 
Abemethy's case of phthisis, they tend to prove 
the accuracy both of his observations and mine ; 
for surely no stronger confirmation can be re- 
quired of any opinion, than two observers wholly 
unconnected, setting out fi*om the most oppo* 
site quarters, and meeting in the same point. 
My plans of practice are not precisely the same 
as Mr. Abemethy's, and in particular the mode 
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of giving mercury in internal disease, which I 
found most successful, is different from his, but 
the general principle is the same. 

In one essential respect, Mr. Abemethy's 
mode of giving mercury in the cases above 
alluded to, and that to which I have been led in 
internal disease, arising from the sympathy of 
other parts with the digestive organs, agree, 
it is from small and undebilitating quantities 
that good effects are to be expected; given 
otherwise it weakens the digestive organs, and 
often confirms the disease. 

I have already had occasion to allude to the 
case of a gentleman who laboured under severe 
pains of the legs, which had been treated un- 
successfully for two years. The digestive 
organs were deranged, and the epigastric region 
tender on pressure. A grain of blue pill com- 
bined with stomachic and opening medicines 
was given three or four times a day ; and the 
pains, with his other symptoms, disappeared in a 
few weeks. A gentleman had sores continuaUy 
breaking out in various parts of the body, which 
had proved obstinate, for which he had been 
advised to go through a regular course of mer- 
cury. The digestion was deranged, and the 
epigastrium tender. He took stomachic and 
opening medicines, with a grain ci calomel 
every second or third night, and his symptoms 
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disappeared in about a fortnigbt. A lady, after 
repeated attacks of illness, remained very 
weak ; glandular swellings appeared in different 
parts of the body, and it was feared that what 
is called a general breaking up of the constitu- 
tion was about to take place. The appetite 
failed, the bowels were disordered, and the 
epigastrium was tender. She took sometimes 
a grain of blue pill two or three times a day, 
with stomachic and opening medicines, and at 
other times either a few grains of blue pill, or 
one grain of calomel, according to the state of 
the bowels, every second or third night ; no 
application being made to the glandular swell- 
ings, but occasionally two or three leeches 
when they were tender on pressure. In about 
three months her complaints disappeared, no- 
thing but a depression of spirits remaining, 
which was removed by change of place. 

Mr. Abernethy mentions other internal dis- 
eases, particularly those of the head and heart, 
caused by the deranged state of the digestive 
organs. I have repeatedly seen his observa- 
tions on those diseases confirmed; and could 
relate cases, in which the patient had for years 
laboured under symptoms of angina pectoris, 
which yielded in a few weeks to minute doses of 
blue pill combined with stomachic and opening 
medicines. In such instances we must, of 
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course, suppose, that no organic disease of the 
heart had yet supervened. 

His observations on the brain are well illus- 
trated by two excellent treatises, by Dr. 
Cheyne*, and Dr. Yeatesf, on the Hydroce- 
pkalus. It seems surprising, that the immediate 
connexion of this disease with the state of the 
digestive organs should so long have escaped 
physicians. 

It is not meant that hydrocephalus, or any of 
the other diseases to which I allude, always 
arises from affections of these organs. In many 
instances they evidently arise from causes 
acting on the parts in which they have their 
seat ; but were I to speak from my own ex- 
perience, I should say, that in at least nine 
cases of ten, this disease arises from the former 
cause ; and that, in all cases, preserving a 
healthy state of the digestive organs is the best 
means of prevention ; for even where it arises 
from other causes, their tendency to produce it 
will be greater or less according to the state of 
these organs. 

It is well known that nervous affections will, 

* A Second Euay on Hi/drocephalvt AaUus, or, Dropnf in (A« 
Brain, hj J. Chejne, M.U, Dublin, 1S15. 

t A Statement oflfK Early Sj/mptomt vkich lead to the Diieate 
termed Water in the Brain, Itc., in a Letter to Martin Wall, Esq^ 
H.D., i^c, by G. D. Yeaies, M.D., ^., London, IS15. 
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if I may use the expression, mimic the symp- 
toms of almost every disease ; but it does not 
seem to be generally admitted, although I 
think we have suflScient proof of the fact, that, 
if this mimic disease be kept up for a certain 
length of time, it wiU be converted into the 
real disease, let the cause v^hich produced it 
be vrhat it may. The observations made in 
the second and third chapters of the first part 
of this Treatise seem sufficiently to illustrate 
this remark ; which appears to be placed be« 
yond doubt, by what is said in the Preface on 
the power of affections of the nervous system 
ill producing organic diseases. 



Section Y.—Qfthe Treatment of Dyspeptic 

Phthisis. 

In speaking of the treatment of this form of 
phthisis, I shall follow the same plan which 
has been adopted in speaking of its symptoms, 
confining myself to those circumstances in 
which it differs from the other species of the 
disease. 

As it appears, both from the symptoms and 
causes of dyspeptic phthisis, that the affection 
of the lungs is influenced by the state of the 
digestive organs, it is reasonable to suppose 
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that the means which tend to improve their 

functions, will here be a useful auxiUary to 
those usually employed in phthisis. In indi- 
gestion we have seen that the function of the 
liver becomes disordered, and at length, some 
degree of ftilness, and sometimes tenderness 
on pressure, of the right hypochondrium super- 
vene. It appears from what has been said, 
that it is after these symptoms have super- 
vened, that disorder of the digestive organs is 
apt to affect the lungs ; and in proportion as 
we relieve them, we find the affection of the 
lungs relieved. 

This species of phthisis may be divided into 
three stages, in which the prognosis and mode 
of treatment are different. 

In the first, the aifection of the lungs is 
merely sympathetic, so that when the cause 
which produces it is removed, it ceases of 
course. This stage is distinguished by the 
short time which the disease has lasted, by the 
general mildness of the symptoms, the fever in 
particular being very slight, and by there gene- 
rally being no expectoration but what the cough 
itself seems to occasion, generally consisting of 
a colourless phlegm, and for the most part in 
small quantity. 

Sometimes what is expectorated is in masses 
of a tough glairy appearance, and of a black- 
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ish hue, as if mixed with a small portion of 
carbon, which seem to have Iain some time in 
the lungs ; the expectoration of which reheves 
the cough, which, in this case, is seldom very 
troublesome. This last appearance of the ex- 
pectorated matter generally indicates the very 
mildest form of the disease. It is when there 
is no expectoration, or when the expecto- 
ration is thin, scanty, and difficult, that the 
more alarming symptoms are most apt to su- 
pervene. 

In the second stage of dyspeptic phthisis, the 
continuance of the sympathetic affection has 
produced actual disease in the lungs. 

There are two ways in which this disease 
indicates itself. The most frequent is by some 
degree of inflammation supervening on the sur- 
face of some part of the bronchia, or air-cells, 
in consequence of which the expectorated 
matter begins to be mixed with small portions 
of a pus-hke substance, which gradually in- 
creases as the inflammation extends, till the 
quantity, we have seen, is often very great*. 
Sir Everard Home, in a Treatise on the pro- 
perties of Pus, has shown how readily irritation 
of secreting surfaces produces it, independently 

• The reader will finil many good obsenatinns on the ten- 
dencies of inftammation of ihe bronchial membrane in Dr. 
Hastings's work on this subject. 
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<^ any breach of substance. Less frequeDtJy 
small vessels, in consequence of their being 
debilitated by sympathy with the state of the 
stomach, as we ha?e seen sometimes happens 
in the vessels of the twain, give way, which, 
prevents the inflammatory action, so that the 
expectorated matter presents no degree of the 
purulent appearance, but is occasionally mixed 
with blood. 

The symptoms now assume a more for- 
midable character, the tendency to fever ia-; 
particular is greater; but it seldom, we have 
seen, completely puts on the form of hectic^ ., 
In this stage there is either no breach of subr.i 
stance in the lungs, or the little vessels, which ] 
from time to time give way, soon heal. It || 
seems to be at this period that tubercles ge-.j 
nerally form. These going on to suppuration i 
and ulceration, or the irritated surface of thej 
bronchia and air-cells becoming ulcerated, the t 
last stage commences, in which dyspeptic j 
phthisis is nearly as fatal as any other form oCj 
the disease. 

This stage is indicated by the aggravation of J 
all the symptoms, particularly by the fevcarJ 
assuming more of the form of hectic, and theJ 
expectorated matter occasionally containing , 
both a pus-like matter and blood ; although itJ 
more frequently happens than in other fonnfj 
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of the disease that, where there has been no 
expectoration of blood at an early period, none 
appears afterwards. The expectorated mattejr 
in different cases, however, assumes ail the 
various appearances observed in the last sta^e 
of other forms of phthisis. 

When death is caused partly by the hepatic 
and partly by the pulmonary affection, the 
symptoms of the last stage of pulmonary disease 
never appear ; and then the most characteristic 
symptoms for some time preceding death are, 
great debility, with a very frequent, small, and 
uncertain pulse, bilious pains, flatulence, and 
other symptoms of irritation of the stomach and 
bowels, and often severe fits of dyspnoea of 
various duration. 

This short recapitulation of the symptoms 
recals to the reader's mind the circumstances on 
which the arrangement of the treatment I have 
adopted is founded. 

In the first stage the disease generally yield! 
readily, except the dyspeptic symptoms are 
peculiarly obstinate (in which case some degree 
of them has generally been of long standing, 
or the patient has suffered from former attacks 
of the disease), or there is such a tendency to a 
tubercular state of the lungs, that the hepatic 
affection which I have had occasion to observe 
always shows itself before indigestion prockices 
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phthisis, and this state of the hings occm 
ahnost at the same time. 

Such appear to me to be the chief circunu 1 
stances which sometimes render the disease 1 
fatal, even when properly treated, at an earlj 
period ; but so generally successful is a proper I 
treatment at this period, that it required many 
years' observation to convince me that it wiH ] 
not always succeed, and to satisfy my mind ] 
respecting the causes of its failiu-e. The last f 
of the causes just mentioned, I am convinced, ; 
the most frequent of them. It is evident, that I 
when the tendency to tubercles of the lungs ii I 
very great, the case approaches to the nature d I 
that form of phthisis which originates in the I 
lungs themselves, whose fatal tendency 
mode of treatment, adopted however early, wifl i 
always prevent. 

It adds to the unfavourable prognosis, to fin^ -1 
that the patient has such scrophulous enlarget- f 
ment of the more external glands, as can hardly 
be seen, but may readily be felt. It will be j 
generally admitted, I believe, that externa] , 
glandular swellings and suppurations often tend ( 
to prevent internal disease. We see in the | 
same family some fall a sacrifice to phthisis, 
while others, labouring under these swellings ' 
and suppurations, escape it. I have seen a per^ 
son, in the last stage of phthisis, saved by the I 
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glands of the neck suddenly swelling and sup- 
purating. But that slight enlargement of the 
external glands, which may rather be felt than 
seen, while it indicates, is not of sufficient im- 
portance to obviate, the tendency to internal 



Provided there be no great disposition to 
tubercles, and the hepatic affection is not un- 
usually obstinate, the first stage of dyspeptic 
phthisis yields to the usual means of relieving 
the cough and tendency to fever, combined 
with the milder parts of the treatment of the 
second stage of indigestion, particularly such 
an attention to diet as prevents the stomach 
being oppressed, and counteracts the inflam- 
matory tendency, keeping up rather a freer 
action of the bowels than is necessary in health, 
and taking care, by occasional doses of blue 
pill or calomel, according as the bowels are 
more or less easily acted on, to preserve a suflS- 
ciently copious and healthy secretion of bile. 

I have generally given the mercurial, for the 
most part one grain of calomel combined with 
the compound extract of colocynth, when the 
bowels were languid, in other cases three or 
four grains of the blue pill, every second or 
third night, desiring the patient not to go out 
the next day, till it shall have passed off, and 
if it does not pass off in a couple of hours after 
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rising, to assist it by an aperient draught. This 
part of the plan must be pursued till the secre- 
tion of bile becomes healthy, and the cough 
subsides. It ought then to be discontinued, 
and resumed, if rendered necessary by the dis- 
ordered state of this secretion, and the cough I 
recurring. 

By waiting a couple of hours in the morning 
prerious to giving the opening draught, too 
great an effect is avoided, and the operation of 
the mercurial on the liver better secured ; both 
of which is more necessary here, than in the 
first stage of indigestion ; where we have seen 
it is often more our object to obtain a very fi-ec i 
evacuation, . and only the most transitory effecf 
of the mercurial. 

The less stimulating stomachic medicines 
have generally been used, particularly when 
the appetite was much impaired. 

All of this class of medicines which possess-' 
any heating quality, have appeared objection- 
able. Even gentian, so useful in the first stage 
of indigestion, seems often to increase the cough i 
and the tenderness of the epigastrium. I have J 
found extract of camomile-flowers, combined | 
with small quantities of the powder or oil of 
caraway, among the best stomachics in such < 
cases ; and, unless the strength be much re- 
duced, Epsom salts and senna have appeared 
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to be the best assistant to the cathartic effects 
of the mercurial. 

The mercurial I have given, as appears firom 
what lias just been said, not for the purpose of 
moving the bowels, but improving the state of 
the bile, and therefore only in small doses. The 
tendency to phthisis is a strong additional ail- 
ment for avoiding as much as possiUe every 
thing which tends to impair the vigour of the 
stomach and bowels. 

The second stage of dyspeptic phthisis 
requires a plan of treatm^it essentially diffident 
from the forgoing. When the disease has been 
n^lected till this stage commences, which is 
not unfrequently the case, or we find that, not- 
withstanding the employment of the above 
means, the expectorated matter begins to as- 
sume a purulent appearance, or to be mixed 
with blood, the tenderness of the epigastrium 
continuing, and an unhealthy secretion of bile 
constantly recurring, we may be assured that 
the foregoing means will probably be ineffec- 
tual. 

The following is the plan which, under such 
circumstances, I have for many years adopted, 
and the efficacy of which originally induced me 
to offer my observations on this subject to the 
attention of the public. It consists of a com- 
bination of the most decisive treatment of the 

^^ 
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second stage of indigestion with that of phthi- 
sis. We are here to recollect, that while it is 
even of greater importance than in simple 
indigestion to save the strength, it is of still 
greater to expedite the cure. The most to be 
apprehended irom delay in the former case is 
an increase in the severity and obstinacy of the 
dyspeptic symptoms ; but in the latter, the 
structure of the lungs is threatened, and, if the 
cause of injury cannot be removed, will soon 
yield to it. 

One grain of the blue pill, combined with 
some mild stomachic, has been given two or 
three times in the course of twenty-four hours, 
and continued either till the fijlness and tender- 
ness of the right hypochondric region yielded, 
and a proper secretion of bile was restored ; or 
the gums appeared a little redder and fuller 
than natural. 

I have already had occasion to point out the 
advantages arising from mercury given in mi- 
nute doses. There is no case in which they 
are more conspicuous than in that before ^3s. 
As the tenderness of the right hypochondriimi 
abates, and the state of the alvine discharge 
improves, in the majority of cases the pulmo* 
nary symptoms gradually disappear. 

With the foregoing plan I have always com- 
bined means for the purpose of more directly 
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relieving the tenderness of the hypochondrium. 
If it be slight, a succession of small blisters 
applied over the tender part is often sufficient. 
If considerable, the blisters should be preceded 
by the loss of from two to four ounces of blood 
from this part, from which, if there be much 
hardness of pulse, although the tenderness be 
not considerable, great advantage generally 
arises. When the disease is obstinate, or has 
repeatedly recurred, a permanent discharge 
from the tender part, especially that by a selon, 
often essentially promotes the cure. 

By these means the quantity of mercury 
required is much lessened. If the tenderness 
be very great indeed, no quantity will succeed, 
unless we reduce the inflammatory action. 

For the purpose of lessening the quantity of 
mercury, I have also combined with it such 
other means as tend to promote a regular and 
healthy secretion of bile. 

The external use of the mineral acids too 
much disposes to inflammation to be employed 
in the case before us. Saline aperients, more 
or less, promote a due action of the hver, and 
are, therefore, preferable to other cathartics, 
provided they are equally suitable in other 
respects ; but of the means which I have em- 
ployed with this view in dyspeptic phthisis, 
none has appeared equal to the dandelion. It 
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ought always, perhaps, to be given in some 
form or other in this disease, if the stomach 
can bear it in large doses. 

When the patient can take a decoction of it 
poured upon camomile-flowers for his common 
drink ; or, what I have found better, can gra- 
dually increase the dose of the fresh expressed 
juice to two or three table-spoonfuls, taken in 
camomile-tea, three times a day ; its beneficial 
effects are frequently very striking. If it tend 
to oppress the stomach, advantage often arises 
from infusing a few cloves with the camomile- 
flowers. When the dandelion could be taken 
in either of these ways, I have often given only 
half a grain of the blue pill twice or three times 
a day; and I think I have generally found as 
much effect from this dose, as from a whole 
grain without the dandelion. 

I have also, particularly where the pulse was 
very hard, occasionally seen great advantage 
from giving with the mercurial, small doses, four 
or five minums, or less in irritable habits, of 
the tincture of colchicum, repeated three or 
four times a day : and it is of great use in all 
cases to allay the feverish heat by nitrate of 
potash or sahne draughts. 

If neither the tenderness of the hypochon- 
driumbe removed, nor the gums a httle affected 
by the above plan in about a fortnight, I have 
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gradually increased the quantity of the blue 
pill till one of these effects took place. If 
either take place without relieving the pulmo- 
nary symptoms, the prognosis is bad. If the 
tenderness of the epigastrium continue, the 
hepatic affection is unusually obstinate ; if this 
be wholly removed without materially relieving 
the pulmonary symptoms, we have reason to 
beheve that the disease has made great progress 
in the lungs. 

It is surprising from what states the lungs 
will sometimes recover, when reUeved from 
the irritation of the hepatic affection. I have 
seen some recover, not only whose friends, but 
whose physicians, had lost hope of them. But 
in these cases the proper means had not been 
tried ; if these have failed, the hope is no bet- 
ter than in other species of phthisis. 

Where the failure of relief proceeds from the 
obstinacy of the hepatic affection, some hop© 
arises from a fuller mercurial course, but it is 
often fallacious; for, although such a plan aa I 
have recommended may be pursued without 
any diminution of strength, and is often, by 
reheving the disease, attended with an improve- 
ment of it ; a freer use of mercury, if its advan- 
tage be not immediately apparent, will generally 
be foimd hurtful. 

It sometimes happens that the tenderness of 
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the hypochondrium is wholly, but the pulmo- 
nary symptoms only partially, relieved by the 
above plan. In this case the hepatic affection 
is apt to recur, always bringing with it an 
increase of the pulmonary symptoms, till the 
structure of the lungs is at length destroyed- 
Here, if the recurrence of the hepatic affection 
be neglected, the fatal termination is rapid. 
If it be carefully watched, and relieved as soon 
as it appears, the case is protracted, and the 
decline of the patient gradual. I have known 
cases, where the progress of the disease had 
by such means been so retarded, that there 
was little increase in it in the space of several 
months, prove rapidly fatal on the adoption of 
another plan. 

But the most fatal case is when the hepatic 
affection finally disappears, the seat of the dis- 
ease being wholly transferred to the lungs, as 
happens frequently in the last stage of this 
species of phthisis. In this case there is no 
hope ; while the hepatic affection continues to 
recur, there is always some hope, however 
small, that, on its final removal, the lungs may 
recover. 

With respect to the parts of the treatment 
which are common to dyspeptic and other 
forms of phthisis, I have little to offer in 
speaking of the former. The various means 
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found useful in other cases of this disease are 
applicable here, as far as they do not tend to 
renew or increase the affection of the digestive 
organs. I think I have found a combination 
of the extracts of white poppy and conium 
the best anodyne. Opium is more inclined 
to constipate the bowels and retard the due 
flow of bile, and the anodyne power of the 
hyoscyamus, in such doses as are safe, is not to 
be depended on- 

When the hypochondrium is very tender, 
much animal food and fermented Uquors are 
peculiarly injurious. 

Some suppose that mercury is often useful 
in phthisis originating in the lungs. I have 
never found it so ; but I think, when it has been 
employed in such cases on account of other dis- 
eases being complicated with them, it has 
almost always proved hurtful. I have remarked 
that in this form of the disease it never seems 
to improve the strength, as it often does in dys- 
peptic phthisis, by improving the digestion. 
In it the digestion is generally good, and we 
have nothing to compensate for the debilitating 
effects of the mercury. 

If there be any case of idiopathic phthisis in 
which mercury is proper, it is one which I have 
already had occasion to mention, in which the 
pulmonary disease produces disease of the di- 
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gestive organs ; of which we still find hepatic 
affection the prominent feature, and which 
always tends to aggravate the original disease. 
I have not, however, found it useful in such 
cases, which I think may be easily explained. 
In them the pulmonary affection is far ad- 
vanced before the affection of the digestive 
organs appears, and both on this account and 
because the former is the original disease, it 
cannot be removed by removing the latter. 
Besides, it is not Ukely that a mild course of 
mercury will remove the hepatic disease, while 
the cause which produced it still continues to 
operate ; and a more powerful one, if it be 
capable of removing it, is here out of the 
question. 

If what has been said in the foregoing obser- 
vations on dyspeptic phthisis be correct, the 
principle of treatment in other organic dis- 
eases, which have a similar origin, may easily 
be inferred. 

We must combine the treatment of the second 
stage of indigestion with that necessary in 
the disease which has supervened, never 
losing sight of the former; for, however much 
the affection of the digestive organs may be 
reheved by the establishment of another dis- 
ease, it is always apt to recur ; and as far as 
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I have observed, the recurrence of the primary 
rarely tends to reUeve, and generally aggra- 
vates, the symptomatic disease, unless it recur 
in consequence of the abatement of the latter. 



CHAPTER n. 



OF HABITUAL ASTHMA. 



I HAVE already had occasion to make 809ie 
observations on this dbease, and to mention 
generally the means of reUef which I have 
found most effectual. 

We have seen that indigestion sometimes 
80 affects the nervous system, or some particu- 
lar part of it, that permanent nervous debility^ 
either general or partial, with httle affection of 
Uie sanguiferous system, ensues. 

This is particularly apt to happen in the 
lungs when indigestion has been long attended 
with a considerable degree of dyspnoea. In 
such cases, the dyspnoea, it was observedU 
with a tendency to cough, sometimes remains 
after all the other symptoms have disap- 
peared, and is often but httle influenoed by 
medicine. 

It appears from experiments related in an 
Inquiry into the Laws of the Vital Functions, 
to which I have frequently had occasion to 
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refer, that after the nervous influence of the 
lungs and stomach have been greatly impaired 
by dividiog the eighth pair of nerves, and 
folding back one of their divided ends, in con- 
sequence of which digestion is suspended, and 
the breathing rendered difficult; the animal 
can be made to breathe with freedom and di- 
gest his food by sending the galvanic influence 
through the lungs and stomach*. 

* See an Account of a Repetition of these Experiments, triih 
a confirmation of their results, in the Medical and Phyiical 
Journal for May, ISSO ; By Clarke Ab«l, M.D., F.R.S., ^. 

Since the publicati'in of the first edition of thii> Treatise they 
hare again been repeated, in cnnsequence of several gentlemen 
sliU thinking that their resnlts required further confirmation. 
The following is the very candid account of llie resnlts given by 
one of these gentlemen, Mr. Brougblon. 

HaTing slated that the eighth pair of ner*es had been divided 
in ihe neck of three rabbits, pains having been taken to keep 
their divided extremities asunder, and one of the rabbits subjected 
to the influence of the voltaic battery in the ksjt above pointed 
out, he observes : 

*'The galvanised rabbit had remained Bingnlari; quiet (he 
vrfaole time, breaihiDg freely, and vrith no more apparent dislreM 
than the twitches nsualiy produced by the galvanic inflnencc, 
which in this case was uninterruptedly kept up. The other rab- 
bits laboured strongly in their breathing. They were all three 
killed at the same period, and their stomachs successively opened. 
Id the two non- galvanised rabbits, digestion had acarcely made any 
pTogrest, but in that galvanised. U wat perfed, in the manner, to 
all appearance, avowed by Dr. Wilson Philip and bis supporters. 
However we may differ in opinion, as to the real stale of the food 
in the non-galvanised rabbits, as to Dr. ^Vilson Philip's theory, 
or. as lo the cause of the formation of chyme and chyle being 
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It is an inference from my own experiments 

and observations*, as well as those of others. 



found untlcr the influence of a galvanic battery. Dr. Wilson Philip 
cannot be denied ihe merit of correctHess in his assertions 
(hitherto almost miiversally distrusted), relatit'e to the simple fact 
of a certain power of galvanism producing digestion, after dividing 
the eighth pair of nerves, under circumstances in which it is 
impeded without the galvanism. 

" It is proper to stale that Ihe President and several members 
of the Royal Society, and of the Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons, among whom were Mr. Brodie and myself, inspected 
the progress of these experiments, which were carried on undo" 
the constant superintendence cf Dr. Wilson Philip." — See the 
Twenty-second Number of the Jourmil of the Royal IniUtulion, 
pages 32G-7. 

Mr. Broughton also admits that the experiments afforded 
reason to believe, that the nervous influence passed by nerres 
after they had been divided; and it has from experiments since 
made been admitted by Mr. Brodie and Mr. Cutler, (he genlle- 
roen who were so good as to assist me in these experiments, that 
this may happen although the divided ends be separated by the 
diBlance of a quarter of an inch, provided the nerves be not 
otherwise displaced. — See two papers relating lo this subject 
which the Royal Society did me the honour to publish, one in the 
Philosophical Transaction! of 1817, entitled "On the effects of 
Galvanism in restoring the due action of the lungs," the other in 
those of isas, entitled, " Some Positions respecting the lufluenoe 
of the Voltaic Battery in obviating the effects of the division of 
the eighth pair of nerves." — See, also, a paper in the Twenty-third 
Number of (he Journal of the Royal Institution. 

The experiments here referred lo have lately been repealed 
on a large scale at Paris by M. Breschet and other physiologists, 
with a confirmation of their results, both with respect to the 

power 

■ See Experimenlal Inquiry, chap, x.. and the experiments 
there referred to. 
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particularly ctf M. le Gallois, that what is called 
the nervous system, comprehends two distinct 
systems, the sensorial, and the nervous system 
properly so called. Now. we have no reas 
to believe that galvanism can perform any at \ 
the functions of the sensorial system ; yet, ill 1 
the greater number of instances in which it has \ 
been used in medicine, it has been expected to j 
restore the sensorial power. It has been ex- ' 
pected to restore hearing, and sight, and voluii'* 
tary power. It may now and then happen ia 
favourable cases, from the connexion which 
subsists between the sensorial and nervous sys- 
tems, that by rousing the energy of the latter, 
we may excite the former ; or the sensorial 
power may be entire, and the fault in the nerves 
which convey its influence. From our expe- 
rience of such cases, however, there seems little 
reason to hope that galvanism will often be 

power of j^TAoiim in reneiring ihe Jigestive process after it had 
been interrupted by the division of the eighth pair of nerres, and 
the separation of their divided extremities ; and with respect iJ '] 
the passage of the nervous influence after the division of t 
nerves, unless part of the nerve be removed or the divided end* 
displaced. — " Recherches Experimenlales but les Fonctions dn 
Sj'St^nie Nervous, 1" Mimoire; de I'lnfluence du Syst^me 
Nerveux sur U Digestion Slomachale," par U. Breschel, D.M.P. 
"Chefdes Travaux analomiqoes de la Faculty de Uedecine de 
Paris, etc., H. Milne Edwards. D.M.P.. et Vataageur, D.M.P." 
("Memoirs lu k la Societi- Phitomalique le 2 Aoul, I823.'> 
" Exirait des .\rchives Geuerales de Metlecine, Aoul, IS33." 
2 C 
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successful in them. We have reason to beUeve, 
from the experiments related in the Inquiry just 
referred to, that galvanism has no other power 
over the muscular system than that of a stimu- 
lus*; we are, therefore, to expect little more 
advantage from it in diseases depending chiefly 
on faults of the sanguiferous system, than from 
other stimulants. But I cannot help regarding 
it as ascertained, that in those diseases in which 
the original cause of derangement is in the 
nervous system properly so called, where the 
sensorial functions are entire, and the vessels 
healthy, and the power of secretion, which 
seems immediately to depend on the nervous 
system, is alone in fault, galvanism will often 
prove a valuable means of relief. 

As soon as the foregoing view of the subject 
presented itself, I was led to inquire what dis- 
eases depend on a failure of nervous influence. 
The effect on the stomach and lungs, of dividing 
the eighth pair of nerves f , answered the ques- 
tion respecting two of the most important dis- 
eases of this class. We have seen, that with- 
drawing a considerable part of the nervous 
influence from the stomach and lungs suspends 



I 
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* Compare ihe experiments related in the first and second chap- 
ters of the second part «f that Inquiry, with Exp. 70, 71, r«. 73, 
and the obserralions which follow the account of ihem. 

+ E.T}>. Inq., Exp. 44, 45. 
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the digestive powers, and produces great dif- 
ficulty of breathing. j 

When the efiect of depriving the lungs of 4 1 
considerable part of their nervous influence ia. I 
carefully attended to, it will be found, I thin^J 
in all respects similar to the dyspnoea which. J 
often attends indigestion, and which, when ifr.l 
remains after the other symptoms have dia> f 
appeared, I "have called habitual asthma. Id*| 
this disease the breathing is constantly op^J 
pressed, belter and worse at different times, biifc i 
never free, and often, we have seen, continues 10-. \ 
get worse in defiance of all the usual means. 

It appeared, from repeated trials, that thf^J 
oppressed breathing, caused by the divisioi 
of the eighth pair of ner\es, may be prevented \ 
by sending the galvanic influence through thOd 
lungs'. That this may be done with safety i 
the human body we know from numberlei 
instances, in which galvanism has been appliei 
to it in every possible way. 

Such are the circumstances which led me to^ 
expect rehef from galvanism in habitual asthma, J 
Although many others have now made trial of i 
its effects in this disease. I shall mention nothii 
in the following pages which did not come^ 
under my own observation. 

I have employed galvanism in many cases ( 

• E«i> TO, 71 , 78. 78. 
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habitual asthma, and almost uniformly with 
relief; and have found this affection of the 
breathing as readily relieved when it appeared 
as a primary disease, as when it succeeded to 
indigestion. 

The time, during which the galvanism was 
applied before the patient said that his breathing 
was easy, has varied from five minutes to a 
quarter of an hour. I speak of its application 
in as great a degree as the patient could bear 
without complaint. For this effect I latterly 
found from eight to sixteen four-inch plates of 
zinc and copper, the fluid employed being one 
part of muriatic acid, and a hundred and twenty 
of water, sufficient. Some require more than 
sixteen plates, and a few cannot bear so many 
as eight ; for the sensibility of different indi- 
viduals to galvanism is very different. It is 
curious, and not easily accounted for, that a 
considerable power, that, perhaps, of twenty- 
five or thirty plates, is often necessary on first 
applying the galvanism, in order to excite any 
sensation ; yet, after the sensation is once ex- 
cited, the patient shall not, perhaps, particulai-ly 
at first, be able to bear more than six or eight 
plates. 

The stronger the sensation excited, the more 
speedy in general is the relief. I have known 
the breathing instantly reheved by a very strong 
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power. It has generally been made a rule to 
begin with a very weak one, and increase it 
gradually at the patient's request, by moving 
one of the wires from one division of the trough 
to another, and moving it back again when he 
complained of the sensation being too strong. 
It is convenient for this purpose to charge with 
the fluid about thirty plates. 

The galvanism was applied in the following 
manner. Two thin plates of metal about two 
or three inches in diameter, dipped in water, 
were applied, one to the nape of the neck, the 
other to the lower part of the epigastric region. 
The wires, from the different ends of the 
trough*, were brought into contact with these 

* I found a trough, of the old conslmclion, more effectual in 
restoring the due action of the lung;s than the iroproved pile. I 
was at 6rsl at a loss to account for this circinnalance. From many 
obserrations, I have now reason to believe, thai it arises from stKh 
effects of galvanism, tike its other effects on the animal bod«. being 
proportioned, less to the quantity of electricity fiupplied by the 
trough, than to the itilensity of its electrical and ({uantily of its 
chemical power, both of whieh are proportioned rather (o the 
number of plates, than to the extent of surface. 

I have repeatedly tried ibe effects of a powerful electrical 
machine, in habitual asthma. They are considerable, but inferior 
to those of the rollaic (rough ; which 1 would ascribe to the former 
po!iBessing mucb less chemical power, in proportion to the inten- 
sity of its electricity, than the latter. The mo:il powerful elec- 
trical battery will not readily decompose water, without the 
ingenious airangemeiit suggested by Dr. Wolla&loti for concen- 
trating, as much as possible, its electrical power ; while the power 
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plates, and, as observed above, as great a gal- 
vanic power maintained as the patient could 
bear without complaint. In this way the gal- 
vanic influence was sent through the lungs, as 
much as possible, in the direction of their nerves. 
It is proper constantly to mote the wires upon 
the metal plates, particularly the negative wire, 
otherwise the cuticle is injured in the places od 
which they rest*. The relid^ seemed much the 
same, whether the positive wire was apphed to 
the nape of the neck, or the pit of the stomach. 
The negative wire generally excites the strong- 
est sensation. Some patients thought that the 
reUef was most speedy, when it was applied to 
the epigastric region. 

The galvanism was discontinued as soon as 
the patient said that his breathing was easy. In 
the first cases in which I used it, I sometimes 

of a few voltaic plateB is, withuiit aay precaution, gufficient for this 
pnrpose. 

I have lately found a trough, composed of plates two inches by 
diree, nearly, or altogether, as effectual as one of plates fiMur 
inches square. 

There is reason to believe that plates of an inch and half or two 
inches square, would answer medical purposes nearly as well as 
larger ones. 

* The skin is less apt to be injured, if, instead of the bits of 
metal, it is defended by many folds of wet rag. When it is em- 
ployed, rather a stronger galvanic power is required to produce the 
same sensation. The relief is generally proportioned to the sen- 
sation eidted. 
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proiooged its application for a quarter of an 
hour, or twenty minutes, after the patient s^d 
he was perfectly relieved, in the hope of pre- 
venting the early recurrence of the dyspnoea ; 
but I did not find that it had this effect. 

It is remarkable, that in several who had 
laboured under oppressed breathing from ten to 
twenty years, it gave relief quite as readily as 
in more recent cases ; which proves, that this 
habitual difficulty of breathing, even in the 
most protracted cases, does not arise from any 
change having taken place in the more evident 
mechanism of the lungs. 

With regard to that form of asthma which 
returns in violent paroxysms, with intwvals of 
perfectly free breathing, I should expect little 
advantage from galvaaisim in it ; because I found 
that the peculiar difficulty of breathing, which 
occurs in this species of asthma, cannot be 
induced in animals, by diminishing the Tiervous 
influence of the lungs. It is probable, that in 
the human subject the cause of this disease is 
spasm, from which, indeed, it takes its name ; 
and we have no reason to believe, from what we 
know of the nature of galvanism, that it will 
prove the means of relieving any affection of 
this kind. 

Galvanism is sometimes' useful in protracted 
cases of spasmodic asthma, when the fits have 
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Aorty when Ifae jpaimcwir tos a— led a 
deal of the fenn of hahjtqal ailhwi Even m 
these cases, hofwerer, as £v as nj experience 
has gone^ the rdief afixded bj it k Tery inl- 
and of short dmatioii. bisoAe&sii^ 
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The qnsmodic asthma k comparativdy a 
lare dkease, not one case of it occmrn^ tor at 
least twen^ of habitnal asthma. 

Of the fint cases of habitmd asthma whidi 
I saw, maiqr occurred in wofk^^ieople of the 
dtf where I then resided, who had beeii 
oUiged to abandcm their emfJoyments in con- 
sequence <^ it, and some of them, fiomitsloog^ 
continuance, whhoot any hope of letuming to 
regular w<»k. Most ofthemhadtried the usual 
means in vain. By the use oi galvanism thej 
were relieved in differrait d^prees, but all suffi- 
ciently to be restiNred to thdr employm^its. I 
afterwards saw several of them, who, although 
they had not used galvanism for many mcmthfl^ 
said they had continued to work without incoor 
venience. Some^ in whom the disease had been 
wholly removed, remained quite free from it ; 
some had had a return of it, and derived the 
same advantage from galvanism as at first 

The application oi galvanism was 
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to asthmatic dyspnoea. In all inflammatory 
cases it would be injurious ; and in cases arising 
from dropsy, or any other mechanical impedi- 
diment, Uttle or nothing, it is evident, is to be 
expected from it. 

If the secretion of bile continue to be dis- 
ordered, and there is much tenderness on pres- 
sure in the hypochondric region, the means 
which have been pointed out in the first part of 
this Treatise must be employed for the purpose 
of relieving these symptoms previous to the use 
of galvanism ; and to these means alone the 
dyspncea sometimes yields ; but I have learned, 
from a pretty extensive experience, that in a 
large majority of such cases it will resist them, 
yet readily admit of rehef from galvanism. 

If there be little tendency to inflammation, 
galvanism is also a means of relieving the affec- 
tion of the digestive organs. In all the cases 
where habitual asthma was complicated with 
symptoms of indigestion, the latter as well as 
the former were reheved by it. I have repeat- 
edly seen from it the same eflfect on the biliary 
system which arises from calomel ; a copious 
bilious discharge from the bowels coming on 
within a few hours after its employment This 
seldom happens except where there appears to 
have been a failure in the secreting power of 
the hver, or a defective action in the gall-tubes. 
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I have not found that the preaence even of a 
severe cough, which is commta in habitual 
asthma, in which there is always more or less 
cough, counter-indicates the use ct galvanian* 
The cough, under its use, generally becomes 
less frequent in proportion as the accumulation 
of phlegm in the lungs is lessened ; but it seons 
to have no direct effect in allaying it. During 
the appUcation of the galvanism, the patient is 
often excited to cough up the phlegm which is 
oppressing the lungs. It is frequaidy, how- 
ever, removed by this influence, without being 
toughed up. 

In some cases the cough continued trouble^ 
some after the dyspnoea had disappeared. Gal- 
vanism never £^peared to increase iU accept 
when the inflammatoly disposition was consi- 
derable. In the most chronic form of phthisis, 
where the symptoms had lasted for several 
years, and an habitual asthma had supervened^ 
I have seen the reUef obtained from galvamtmi 
very great, notwithstanding some admixture of 
a pus-like substance in what was expectorated* 
In these cases it relieves the breathing, leavimg 
the other symptoms little changed. I need 
hardly add, after what has been said, that in 
ordinary cases of phthisis nothiti^ could be 
more improper than the use of galvanism. 

The dyspnoea arising frdm |>hthisis, and tlritt 
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from habitual asthma, are easily digtinguished. 
The former is less variable. It is generally 
increased by the exacerbations of the fever, and 
always by exercise. When the patient is still 
and cool, except in the last stages of phthisis, 
his breathing is generally pretty easy ; and it 
18 seldom much influenced by changes of the 
weather, except they increase the inflammatory 
tendency. The latter is worst at particular 
times of the day, and frequently becomes bet- 
ter and worse without any evident cause ; and 
at the times when it is better, the patient can 
often use exercise without materially increasing 
it. Its exacerbations are unaccompanied by 
any increase of fever ; and changes of the wea- 
ther influence it much. It is particularly apt 
to be increased by close and foggy weather. 

When there is a considerable tendency to 
inflammation in habitual asthma, the re- 
peated application of galvanism sometimes 
increases it so much, that relief can no longer 
be obtained till the inflammatory tendency is 
subdued by local blood-letting. It always gives 
rehef most readily, and the reUef is generally 
most permanent, in those cases which are most 
free from inflammatory tendency, and least com- 
plicated with other diseases, the chief complaint 
being a sense of tightness across the region of 
the stomach, impeding the breathing. The 
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patients remarked that the sense of tightness 
gradually abated while they were under the 
influence of the galvanism, and that as this 
happened their breathing became free. The 
abatement of the tightness is often attended 
with a sense of warmth in the stomach, which 
seems to come in its place. This sensation is 
most frequently felt when the negative wire is 
apphed near the pit of the stomach, but the 
relief does not seem less when it is not felt 

With respect to the continuance of the relief 
obtained by galvanism, it is different in different 
cases ; in the most severe cases it does not last 
so long as in those where the symptoms are 
slighter, though of equal continuance. This 
observation, however, does not universally ap- 
ply. Some part of the relief obtained is gene- 
rally permanent. The patient generally feels 
its temporary effects for twenty-four hours. In 
almost all, the repetition of the galvanism gra- 
dually increases the permanent relief, but its 
increase is much more rapid in some cases than 
in others. 

The permanency of its good effects in the 
disease before us, has appeared very remark- 
ably in several cases where the symptoms, after 
having been removed by it, were renewed after 
intervals of different duration, by cold or other 
causes. In these cases, means, which previous 
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to the use of galvanism had failed to give relief, 
were now successful without its aid ; or with 
few apphcations of it compared with those 
which had been necessary in the first instance. 
I have not yet seen any case, in which gal- 
vanism had been of considerable advantage, 
where its good effects appeared to have been 
wholly lost. Taking cold, and the excessive 
use of fermented liquors, have been the prin- 
cipal causes of relapse. 

The galvanism has seldom been used more 
than once a day. In some of the more severe 
cases it was used morning and evening. About 
a sixth part of those who have used it appear, 
as far as I yet know, to have obtained a radical 
cure. It in no case failed to give more or less 
reUef, provided there was httle inflammatory 
tendency. It failed to give considerable relief 
only in about one-tenth ; I may add, that were 
it only the means of present rehef, being more 
innocent, it would be preferable to the heating, 
spirituous, and soporific medicines, which are 
so constantly employed in this disease. 

As a very small galvanic power, that of not 
more than from four to six three-inch double 
plates, often relieved the dyspnoea, may we not 
hope that a galvanic apparatus may be con- 
structed, which can be worn by the patient, of 
sufficient power to prevent its recurrence in 
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some of the cases imwbaA the 
of the remedy does not p rodace a ladiead 
I widied to try tf the ia^jiessaai on the 
in the eooployDKDt erf' gakanoiip has any 
in the rdief obtained fiom it. I SMmd that fay^ 
sciatcfaiiiig the ddn with the sharp end of m 
friietlcoald (Hiodnoe a sensatkn so simibrto 
that excited by galTanism, that those who had 
most frequentfy been solj^eded to this iaflnence 



were deceived by it. By this method* and 
arrangiog the trough pieces of metal, ^c^ as 
usnaL I deceived seireial who had fonnerly 
received rehfef firomgalvanism, and also seve* 
ral who had not yet used it. AH ci them 
said that they eiq)erienoed no lehef finom what 
was done. 

Without allowing tl^m to xise, I substituted 
fm this process the real application .of gahran* 
ism, merely by immersingin the trough* without 
their knowledge, one end of the wire with 
which I had scratched the nape of the neck» 
the wire at the pit of the stomach having beea 
all the time app^ed as usual by the patients 
themselves. B^ore the application ci the gal- 
vanism had beea continued as long as the pre* 
vious process* they all said they were relieved; 
I relate the particulars of the two following 
experiments* because they point out two cir^ 
cumstances of importance in the apphcation of 
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galvanism in asthmatic cases, and in judging 
of its modus operandi. 

The iirst was made on an intelligent lady, of 
about thirty-five years of age, who had for 
many years laboured under habitual asthma. 
Her breathing was very much oppressed at the 
time that she first used galvanism. The imme- 
diate effect was, that she breathed with ease. 
She said she had not breathed so well for many 
years. Part of the rehef she obtained proved 
permanent, and when she was galvanised once 
a day for about ten minutes, she suffered little 
dyspnoea at any time. After she had been gal- 
vanised for eight or ten days, I deceived her in 
the manner just mentioned. The deception was 
complete. She told me to increase or lessen the 
force of the galvanism, as she was accustomed 
to do, according to the sensation it produced. 
I obeyed her directions by increasing or lessen- 
ing the force with which I scratched the neck 
with the wire. After I had done this for five 
minutes, she said the galvanism did not relieve 
her as usual, and that she felt the state of her 
breathing the same as when the operation was 
begun. I then allowed the galvanism to pass 
through the chesU but only through the upper 
part of it, the wire in firont being appUed about 
the middle of the sternum. She soon said that 
she felt a Uttle relief; but although it was con- 
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tinued in this way for ten minuteB, the relief 
was imperfect. I then directed her to apply 
the wire in front to the usual place, so that the 
influence might pass through the whole extent 
of the chest ; and, in a minute and a half, she 
said her breathing was easy, and that she now 
experienced the whole of the effect of the 
former applications of the remedy. 

To try how far the effect of galvanism in 
asthma arises merely from its stimulating the 
spinal marrow, in a young woman who had 
been several times galvanised in the usual way, 
the wires were applied to the nape of the neck 
and small of the back, and thus the galvanic 
influence was sent along the spine for nearly a 
quarter of an hour. She said her breathing' 
was easier, but not so much so as on the former 
appUcations of the galvanism ; and on attempt- 
ing to walk up stairs she began to pant, 
and found her breathing, when she had gone 
about half way, as difficult as before the gal- 
vanism was applied. She was then galvanised 
in the usual way for five minutes : she now 
said her breathing was quite easy, and she 
walked up the whole of the stairs without 
bringing on any degree of panting, or feeling 
any dyspnoea. The above experiment was 
made in the presence of four medical gentle- 
men. This patient, after remaining free from 
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her disease for about half a year, returned to 
tte Infirmary, labouring under a slighter degree 
of it, and experienced immediate relief from 
galvanism. The disease seemed to have been 
renewed by cold, which had at the same time 
produced other complaints. This is one of the 
cases above alluded to in speaking of the per> 
manency of the good eifects of galvanism. On 
the return of this patient to the Infirmary, two 
or three apphcations of galvanism, combined 
with means which had given no permanent 
relief to the dyspnoea previous to her first using 
this remedy, now removed it. When she first 
used it, its constant employment once or twice 
a day for several weeks was required to pro- 
duce the same effect. 

Many medical gentlemen, I have already 
had occasion to observe, have frequently wit- 
nessed the rehef afforded by galvanism in 
habitual asthma ; and Mr. Cole, the house sur- 
geon of the Worcester Infirmary, authorizes 
me to say, that no other means there employed 
have been equally efficacious in reheving this 



In the foregoing account of habitual asthmav 
I have entered more fully than would otherwise 
have been necessary, into its diagnostic symp- 
toms ; because it has not, in general, been par-. < 
ticularly distinguished from other species of ] 
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dyspnoea; nor indeed considered as a distinct 
disease, although it oft,en appears as such. 

The effects of galvanism in improving the 
function of the stomach are hardly less striking, 
although generally more gradual. The removal 
of the asthmatic affection, by enabling the 
patient to use exercise*, no doubt contributes 
to the more healthy action of the digestive 
organs ; but I have seen the morbid state of the 
bile and other symptoms of indigestion relieved 
by galvanism in cases where there was no 
affection of the breathing, and where all the 
usual means, and even small, and frequently 
repeated alterative doses had failed. 

In some, galvanism, at the time of its appli- 
cation, occasions a tendency to sighing ; and 
in some, in whom it removed the dyspnoea, it 
seemed to occasion a permanent sense of sink- 
ing referred to the pit of the stomach. This 
was easily relieved by small doses of carbonate 
of iron and bitters, without any return of the 
dyspncea. Galvanism generally gave a great 



of rehef to the i 
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* The effect of indolence, in painful diseases, is often much 
lesK injurions thao in health. Pain, if not so great as lo over- 
power, in some degree, comes in place of exercise, in preserving 
the genera) activity of the functions. 
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In my Inquiry into the Laws of tke Vital 
Functions, the reader will find cases related, in 
which habitual asthma and indigestion were 
relieved by galvanism, and some in which it 
wholly removed these diseases. 

I SHALL beg leave to give the following ex- 
tract from a paper which the Editor of the 
Joiirnal of the Royal Institution did me the 
honour to publish in the 25th, 26th, and 27th 
numbers of that work, as strikingly illustrating' i 
both what is said in the present chapter, and i 
that, relating to symptomatic indigestion in the 
second part of this Treatise. 

If the foregoing inferences from the various 
experiments which have been referred to be 
correct, it is reasonable to suppose that they 
may be beneficially applied to the practice of ' 
medicine. The view of the different functions 
of -the animal body, and their mutual depen- 
dence on each other, afforded by those experi- 
ments, cannot in that case fail to be of use in 
explaining the nature and regulating the treats 
ment of the deviations of these functions from 
the healthy state, particularly in the diseases 
whose progress is most influenced by the mu- 
tual sympathy of the vital organs. 

In a Treatise on Indigestion, I have attempted 
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its api^cation to an extensive class of these 
diseases. But I here wish chiefly to direct the 
reader's attention to the practical results from 
the experiments which relate to the influence 
of galvanism on the vital organs. 

They led me more than six years ago to the 
employment of this agent, in diseases, which 
seem to arise from a defect of nervous power, 
particularly habitual asthma and indigestion ; 
and an account of its effects in those diseases 
was published in the Philosophical Transact 
turns of 1817. It is now admitted, I beheve, 
by all who have witnessed them, that in the 
former disease, and under certain circumstances 
of the latter, galvanism is the most effectual 
means of reUef which we possess. 

In its employment, we must constantly guard 
against the inflammatory diathesis, both because 
it tends to produce this diathesis, and because 
the diseases to which it is adapted, for reasons 
pointed out at length in the Treatise on Indi- 
gestion, to which I have just referred, have the 
same tendency. As any considerable degree 
of the inflammatory diathesis not only obviates 
the beneficial effects of galvanism, but renders 
it injurious, the constant superintendence of a 
well-informed practitioner is necessary. To the 
effects of galvanism in one case of considerable 
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importance I shall beg leave more particularly 
to direct the reader's attention, because it is 
only since I last had occasion to mention the 
subject publicly, that 1 have witnessed them. 
Mr. Earle some time ago a^ked me, if I thought 
galvanism a probable means of relief in the 
dyspncea and indigestion which arise from dis- .] 
ease of the spinal marrow. I did not hesitate I 
to recommend a cautious trial of it, referring j 
Mr. Earle to what I had said of such cases ia ] 
the last part of the above-mentioned Inquiry, 
I am happy to say the result has fully answered J 
our expectations, as appears from the following | 
letter which Mr. Earle did me the favour to ' 
address to me : — 

" George-street, August 14, 1822. 
" My dear Sir, 

" I have much pleasure in transmitting to \ 
you the following account of the trials made 
with galvanism at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
The first case is that in which you wifnessed 
its first application. 

" Elizabeth Pepj>erall, aged 17, of fair com- 
plexion, and hght hair, was admitted into 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital in Au^st. 1821, 
in consequence of an affection of the spine, 
which had existed for about a year and a half. 
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At the time of her admission, it appeared, that 
ahnost all the dorsal and lumbar vertebrae were 
affected. She had nearly lost all power over 
her lower extremities and pelvic viscera ; and 
she complained of very severe cramps at the 
pit of the stomach, and acute pain in the course 
of the costal nerves, which was much increased 
by pressure on the ribs, or any attempt at a 
deep inspiration. Her general health was much 
deranged ; her pulse was very rapid, with, occa- 
sionally, severe palpitation of the heart, and 
constant dyspnoea. Her digestive powers were 
greatly impaired; she had no appetite, and 
could only digest a small portion of stale bread, 
and some milk and water. Even this meal was 
always followed by uneasy sensations at her 
stomach, and an increase of head-ach, from 
which she was hardly ever free. Her bowels 
were obstinately costive, and the urine was 
scanty, and deposited large quantities of hthate 
of ammonia. 

" She was placed on one of my invaUd beds, 
which enabled her to remain in a state of unin- 
terrupted rest ; and after the repeated applica- 
tion of leeches, issues were made on either side 
of the dorsal spine, and subsequently in the 
lumbar region. The issues were kept actively 
open, and the strictest attention was paid to 
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her general health. The spiae very gradually 
became less sensible, and the power over the 
pelvic viscera and lower extremities slowly 
returned ; still, however, her stomach was in- 
capable of digesting any other food than bread 
and milk and water, her head-ach remained 
nearly unabated, and her breathing was ha- 
bitually difficult. She was in this state when 
you saw her, and the galvanism was first ad> 
ministered (December 19.) 

" A trough containing plates of about three 
inches was employed. The positive wire was 
appUed to the nape of the neck, the negative a 
little below the pit of the stomach. No sensa- 
tion was at first produced by twenty plates ; 
but after the sensation was excited, she coul^tj 
not endure more than twelve. The first sei 
tion she experienced caused her to take invorjl 
luntarily a sudden and deep inspiration. Thu 
galvanism was appUed for about a quarter of aqi I 
hour, at the end of which time her breathing. I 
became much freer than it had been for many; ] 
months. Of this she repeatedly expressed heri^ J 
self perfectly certain, at the same time she f 
considerable uneasiness at the stomach. S 
was slightly hysterical, in consequence of I 
agitation she had experienced, but her breath- | 
ing was tranquil during the whole evening. 
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" With a view to remove the tenderness ia 
the epigastrium, leeches were applied to the 
region of the stomach, and the whole plan of 
treatment adapted to the second stage of indi- 
gestion was resorted to. When the tenderness 
had somewhat abated, the galvanism was re- 
peated with more decided reUef to the breath- 
ing, and without causing much uneasiness at 
the stomach. 

" After several appUcations of it, the reUef 
she experienced in her breathing lasted for two 
or three days, and at length it was only neces- 
sary to repeat it occasionally. The effect of 
its administration was uniformly the same ; a 
most sensible and speedy relief from a state of 
anxious breathing to perfect ease and repose. 
Its beneficial effects were not, however, con- 
fined to the respiration ; the powers of her 
stomach greatly improved, and she was able 
to digest a small quantity of meat or the yolk 
of an egg without pain. As her stomach im- 
proved, she lost the distressing head-ach, which 
had so constantly attended, as at one time to 
lead me to apprehend the existence of disease 
in the brain, having met with other cases in 
which scrofulous affection had existed in the 
brain and spine at the same time. Her pro- 
gress from this time was uniform, and far more 
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rapid than it had been before; and in about 
two months, the catamenia, which had heea 
suspended from the commencement of the dis- 
ease, returned. 

*' The patient was sufficiently recovered to 
leave the hospital and return to her friends at 
Dartmouth early in July ; at which time she 
was able to walk with very little assistance, 
and without experiencing the least pain in her 
back. On reviewing the circumstances of this 
case, I have not the least hesitation in stating 
my decided opinion of the great benefit which 
was derived from the employment of galvanism, 
not only in afibrdiDg temporary relief to the 
breathing, but in improving the secretions, 
and thus materially contributing to the ultimate 
recovery of the patient. I feel particularly 
happy that the patient was in a public hospital, 
and that the means were employed in the pre- 
sence of many intelUgeat medical friends and 
pupils, who were all equally satisfied with 
myself with the essential and permanent be- 
nefit which she derived from the administration 
of galvanism. 

" It was employed in two other similar cases 
in the same hospital, those of Ann Baillies, and 
Maria May, in which it produced similar good 
effects, except that in one of these, the improTe- 
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ment of the general health, although not less 
than in the other cases, did not appear to have 
the same beneficial effect on the disease of the 
spine. It was tried in another case of spine 
disease, which was attended with fits of spas- 
modic asthma. These, as I was taught to 
expect, from the observations you have pub- 
lished on this subject, it failed to reUeve. It 
is remarkable, that in the case of Ann Baillies^ 
in which the pulse was fi*om 140 to 150, and 
very weak, the use of the galvanism always 
rendered it stronger, and brought it down firom 
thirty to forty beats in the minute. 

^' From observing the good effects of galvan* 
ism on the secretions of the stomach, I was in- 
duced to make a trial of it in a case of deafness, 
accompanied with a total want of secretion of 
cerumen in the right ear. Its first application 
produced a watery secretion, which by perse- 
verance gradually assumed the taste and all the 
other characters of cerumen. The hearing was 
greatly improved in both ears, but how far this 
was to be ascribed to the restoration of the 
secretion is rendered doubtful, in consequence 
of a tumour having at the same time been 
removed from the tympanum of the left ear by 
the repeated application of caustic. 
' " The foregoing facts you are perfectly wel- 
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come to make any use of, should jou think 
them deserving of notice ; and I am, 

** My dear Sir, 

" Very sincwely yours, 

" Henby Earlb.'' 

It appears from the foregoing statement* 
that in disease of the spinal marrow, galvanism 
is not only capable of performing the ofBice of 
the diseased part of this organ, by which the 
vital functions are restored to a state of health, 
and the patient's sufferings greatly mitigated ; 
but that it also, as might a priori be expected, 
by thus improving the general health, indirectly 
contributes to the cure of the spinal disease. 
With regard to the last case mentioned by Mr. 
Earle, in which the secretion of cerumen was 

restored by galvanism, this, it is evident, from 
what has been said, can only happen when the 
fault consists in a defect of nervous influence, 
and not in a diseased state of the vessels. 

When we compare together the foregoing 
statements respectii^ the effects of galvanism 
in disease, may we not hope that, if in so few 
years such has been the result of its employ* 
ment on the principles above laid down, a more 
extensive experience will still extend the advaor 
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It will readily be perceived, from what 
has been said, how much the indigestion and 
habitual asthma, arising from afiTectioas of the 
spinal marrow, and the effects of galvanism in 
relieving them, illustrate what is said in the 
chapter on symptomatic indigestion. 



When the reader reflects, on the one hand, 
on the influence of the nervous system on every 
part of our frame, and the manner in which 
this system is influenced by the state of the 
digestive organs ; and, on the other, on the 
various phenomena of Indigestion detailed in 
the foregoing Treatise, the changes it under- 
goes in its progress, the various forms it assumes 
from the variety of parts in different cases im- 
phcated in its course, and the variety of ways 
in which each part may be influenced by it ; 
and compares the whole of these circumstances 
with the observations more directly pointing 
out its influence on other diseases ; he will, I 
think, find it impossible not to concur with me 
in the observation with which the preface to 
the present edition of this Treatise is concluded, 
that the principles of the treatment of Indiges- 
tion extend to that of certain and very com- 
mon forms of all the diseases to which we are 
subject. There is no disease which does not 
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many diseases effected? By the agency of 
the nervous system, that power by which 
all the powers of the animal body are formed 
into a whole, every part of it influencing every 
other. 



THE END. 



Londoo : Primed by W. Clowbi, 1 4, Chariofr Croa*. 
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